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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 

IV. BULGAllIA, IIOU.MELIA, AND INTO TURKEY. 


The road leading into Bulgaria from the 
Zaribrod custom-house is fairly good for 
several kilometers, when mountainous and 
rough ways are encountered ; it is a country 
of goats and goat-hei'ds. A rain-storm is 
hovering threateningly over the mountains 
immediately ahead, but it does not reach the 
vicinity I am traversing; it passes to the 
southward, and makes the roads for a num¬ 
ber of miles wcll-nisrh impassable. Up 
on the mountains I meet more than one 
“ Bulgarian national express,” — pony 
pack-trains, carrying meichandise to and fro 
between Sofia and Nisch. Most of these 
animals are too heavily laden to think of 
objecting to the appearance of anything on 
the road, but some of the outfits are return- 
ingfrom Sofia in “• ballast” only ; and one of 
these, doubtless overjoyed beyond measure 
at their unaccustomed lissomeness, breaks 
throughall restraint at my approach and goes 
stampeding over the rolling hills, the wild¬ 
looking teamsters in full tear after them. 
Whatever of this nature happens in this 
part of the world the people seem to 
regard with ' commendable complacence ; 
instead of wasting time in trying to quarrel 
about it, they set about gathering up the 
scattered train, as though a stampede were 
the most natural thing. 

Bulgaria — at least by the route I am 
crossing it — is a land of mountains and 
elevated plateaus, and the inhabitants I 
should call the “ ranchers of the Orient; ” 
in their general appearance and demeanor 
bearing the same relation to the plodding 
corn-hoer and scythe-swinger of the Morava 
Vallej' as the Niobrara cow-boy does to 
the Nebraska homesteader. On the 
mountains are encountered herds of goats 
in charge of men who reck little for civili¬ 
zation, and the upland plains are dotted 
over with herds of ponies that require 
constant watching in the interest of scattered 
fields of grain. For lunch I halt at an 
unlikely-looking mehana, near a cluster of 
mud hovels, which, I suppose, the Bulga¬ 
rians consider a village, and am rewarded 
by the blackest of black-bread, in the com¬ 
position of which sand plays no inconsider¬ 
able part, and the remnants of a chicken 
killed and stewed at some uncertain period 
of the past. Of all places .invented in the 


world to disgust a hungry, expectant way¬ 
farer, the Bulgarian mehana is the most 
abominable. Black-bread and mastic (a 
composition of gum-mastic and Boston 
rum, so I am informed) seem to be about 
the only things habitually kept in stock, 
and everything about the place plainlj' 
shows the proprietor to be ignorant of the 
crudest notions of cleanliness. A storm is 
observed brewing in the mountains I have 
lately traversed, and, having swallowed mj' 
unpalatable lunch, I hasten to mount, and 
betake mj’self oft' toward Sofia, distant 
thirty kilometers. The road is nothing 
extra, to say the least, but a howling wind 
blowing from the region of the gathering 
storm propels me rapidly, in spite of undu¬ 
lations, ruts, and undesirable road-qualities 
generally. The region is an ■ elevated 
plateau, of which but a small proportion 
is cultivated; on more than one of the 
neighboring peaks patches of snow are still 
lingering, and the cool mountain breezes 
recall memories of the Laiamie plains. 
Men and women returning homeward on 
hoiseback from Sofia are frequently en¬ 
countered. The women are decked with 
beads and trinkets and the gewg.aws of 
semi-civilization, as might be the favorite 
squaws of Squatting Beaver or Sitting 
Bull, and furthermore imitate their copper- 
colored sisters of the Far West by bestriding 
their ponies like men. But in the matter 
of artistic and profuse decoration of the 
person the squaw is far behind the peasant 
woman of Bulgaria. The garments of the 
men are a combination of sheep-skin and a 
thick, coarse, woolen material, spun by the 
women, and fashioned after patterns their 
forefathers brought with them centuries 
ago when the3' first invaded Europe. The 
Bulgarian saddle, like everything else here, 
is a rudely constructed affair, that answers 
the double purpose of a pack-saddle or for 
riding, — a home-made, unwieldj' thing, 
that is a fair poiw’s load of itself. At 4: 30 
I wheel into Sofia, the Bulgarian capital, 
having covered 110 kilometers to day, in 
spite of mud, mountains, and roads that 
have been none of the best. Here again 
I have to patronize the money-changers, 
for a few Servian francs which I have are 
not current in Bulgaria ; and the Israelite, 
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who reserved unto himself a profit of two 
francs oft the pound at Nisch, now seems 
the spirit of fairness itself alongside a hook¬ 
nosed, weazen-faced relative of his here at 
Sofia, who wants two Servian, francs in 
exchange for each Bulgarian coin of the 
same intrinsic value; and the best I am 
airle to get by going to several diflerent 
money-changers is five francs in exchange 
for seven; yet the Sei'vian frontier is but 
sixty kilometers distant, with stages running 
to it daih'^; and the Bvo coins are identical 
in intrinsic value. At the Hotel Concordia, 
in Sofia, in lieu of plates, the meat is sei-ved 
on round, flat blocks of wood about the 
circumference of a saucer, and two r espect¬ 
able citizens seated opposite me are supping 
ofi' black-bread and a sliced cucumber, 
both fishing slices of the cucumber out of a 
wooden bowl with their fingers. I-ife at 
the Birlgariair capital evidently bears its 
legitimate relative conrparisoh to the life 
of the couirtiy it represerrts. Oire of Pritrce 
Alexander’s body-guard, pointed out to me 
in the bazaar, looks quite the semi-bar¬ 
barian that he is, arrayed in a highly 
onramented natiorral costume, with iirr- 
mense On'eirtal pistols iir waistband, gold- 
braided turbair cocked oir one side of his 
head, aird a fierce mustache. The soldiers 
here, — poor fellows ! — eveir the compara¬ 
tively fortunate ones, starrding guard at the 
entrarrce to the prince’s palace, look as 
though they haven’t had a new uniform 
for years, and had lorrg since despaired of 
ever gettiirg oire. A war, and an alliairce 


with some wealthy rratioir which would rig 
theirr out iir respectable uniforms, would 
probably not be an unwelcome event to 
many of them. Whilst wandering about 
the bazaar, after supper, I observed that the 
streets, the palace grounds, and in fact 
every place that is lit up at all, save the 
minarets of the mosque, which are alway's 
illumined with vegetable oil, are lighted 
with American 2:)etroleum, gas and coal 
being unknown in the Bulgarian cajrital. 
There is an evident want of system in 
everything these people do. Fi-om my own 
observations I am inclined to think they 
pay;.no heed whatever to generally accepted 
divisions of time, but govern their actions 
entireiy by light and darkness. There is 
no eight-hour nor ten-hour system of labor 
here: and I verily believe the industi'ial 
classes* work'the whole time, save when 
they pause to munch black-bread, and to 
thke three or four hours’ sleep in the middle 
of the night; for as I trundle my way 
through the streets at five o’clock next 
morning, the same jjeople I obsei-ved at 
various occupations in the bazaars aie there 
now, as busily^ engaged as though they had 
been keeping it up all night; as also are 
workmen building a house; they were 
pegging'away at nine o’clock'yesterday' 
evening, by' the flickering light of small 
petroleum lamps, and at five this morning 
they' scarcely look like men who are just 
commencing for the day. The Oriental, 
with his primitive methods and tenacious 
adherence to the ways of his forefathers. 
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pi'obably enough, has to work these extra 
long hours in order to make any sort of 
progress. However this may he, I have 
throughout the Orient been struck by the 
industriousness of the real working classes ; 
but in practicabilitj' and inventiveness the 
Oriental is sadly deficient. 

On the way out I pause at the bazaar 
to drink hot milk and eat a roll of white 
bread, the former being quite acceptable; 
for the morning is rather raw and chill}'; 
the wind is still blowing a gale, and a 
company of cavahy, out for exercise, are 
encased in their heavy gray overcoats, as 
though it were midwinter instead of 
the twenty-third of June. Rudely clad 
peasants arc encountered on the road 
carrying large cans of milk into Sofia 
from neighboring ranches. T stop several 
of them with a view of sampling the 
quality of their milk, but invariably find 


it unstrained, and the vessels looking as 
though they had been strangers to scald¬ 
ing for some time. Others are carrying 
gunny-sacks of Smeizr-iasc on their shoul¬ 
ders, the whey from which is not unfre- 
quently streaming down their backs. 
Cleanliness is no doubt next to godliness; 
but the Bulgarians seem to be several 
degrees removed from cither. They need 
the civilizing influence of soap quite as 
much as anything else, and if the mission¬ 
aries cannot educate them up to Christian- 
ity or civilization it might not be a bad 
scheme to try the experiment of starting 
a native soap-factory or two in the coun¬ 
try. Savagery lingei's in the lap of 
civilization on the breezy plateaus of 
Bulgaria, but salvation is coming this 
way in the shape of an extension of the 
Roumclian railway from the south, to 
connect with the Seiwian line north of 







the Balkans. For j^ears the freight de¬ 
partment of this pioneer railway will 
liave to run opposition against ox-teams 
and creaking, groaning wagons; and 
since railway stockholders and directors 
are not usually content with an exclusive 
diet of black-bread, with a wilted cucum¬ 
ber for a change on Sundays, as is the 
Bulgarian teamster, and since locomotives 
cannot be turned out to graze free of 
charge on the hillsides, the competition 
will not be so entirely one-sided as might 
be imagined. Long trains of these o.x- 
teams are met with this morning hauling 
freight and building-lumber from the 
railway terminus in Roumelia to Sofia. 
The teamsters are wearing large gray coats 
of thick blanketing, with hoods covering 
the head, a heav3’-, convenient garment 
that keeps out both rain and cold whilst 
on the road, and at night serves for 
blanket and mattress; for tlien the team¬ 
ster turns his oxen loose on the adjacent 
hill-sides to graze, and, after munching 
a piece of black-bread, he places a small 
wicker-work wind-break against the wind¬ 
ward side of the wagon, and, curling him¬ 
self up in his great-coat, sleeps soundly. 
Beside the ox-trains, large straggling 
trains of pack-ponies and donket'S occa- 
sionallj' fill the whole roadwa3'; the3^ are 
canying firewood and charcoal from 
the mountains, or wine atrd spirits, in 
long slender casks, from Roumelia ; whilst 
others are loaded with bides and boxes 
of miscellaneous merchandise, out of all 
proportion to their own size. 

The road southward from Sofia is 
abominable, being originall3' constructed 
of earth and lar ge urrbroken bowlders; 
it has not been repaired for yuars, atrd 
the pack-trains atrd ox-wagons forever 
crawling along have, duritrg the wet 
weather of marry seasons, tramped the 
dirt away, and left the surface a wretche'd 
waste of ruts, holes, and thickly pro- 
trudirrg stones. It is the worst piece of 
road I have encountered itr all Europe; 
aird althouglr it is rideable this moriring 
b3' a cautious person, one risks and irrvites 
disaster at every turn of the wheel. “Old' 
Boreas ” comes howliirg from the moun¬ 
tains of the north, and hustles me briskl3^ 
along over rrrts, holes, atrd bowlders, 
however, itr a most reckless fashion, fur¬ 
nishing all the propelling power rreedful, 
and leaving me nothing to do but keep a 
sharp lookout for breakneck places immedi¬ 
ately ahead. 

In Servia, the peasants, drivirrg along 


the road in their wagons, ttpotr observing 
me approaching thetri, being uncertain 
of the character of 013’ vehicle atrd the 
itmount of road space I require, would 
oft times drive ctrtireR oil’ the road ; arrd 
sometitnes, when the3' failed to take this 
precautiorr, atrd their teams worth! begirt 
to show sigtrs of restiveness ;ts I drew 
near, the men worth! seem to lose 
their wits for the moment, atrd cry out 
in alarm, as though some unknown dan¬ 
ger were hoveritrg over them. I have 
seen women begin to wail quite pitifulty, 
as though the3' fatrcied I bestrode an all- 
devortritrg circular saw that was about 
to whirl itrto tlrem, and rend team, wagon, 
atrd everything asunder. But the Birl- 
gariatrs don’t seem to care much whether 
I am going to saw them in tvyain or trot; 
they are far less particular about yield¬ 
ing the road, and both men arrd women 
seem to be made of altogether sterner 
strrft' than the Servians and Slavorriatrs. 
The3' are sev'eral degrees less civilized 
tharr their neighbors farther north, ttnd, 
judging from their general appearatrcc 
arrd demeanor, the favorite trade of the 
Brtlgarians is war. As good a paradise 
.as the3' 3’earn after is' to be trrrned loose 
and unrestrairred among the towns and 
fruitful valleys of arr enemy’s corrtrtry. 
The3' act peacettble arrd reasonabl3- civil 
towards me atrd the bicycle, however, 
itrrd persotrall3^ I rather enjoy their rough 
rtnpolished manrrers. Although there is 
a certain elemerrt of rudeness and boister¬ 
ousness aborrt them, compared with atr3- 
thing I have encormtercd elsewhere itr 
Europe, the3' seem, on the whole, a good- 
natrtred people. We Westerners seldom 
hear an3'thiirg of the Bulgarians except 
in war-times, arrd thetr it is usuall3' in 
conrrection 3vith atrocities that furnish 
excellent sensational nraterial for the illus¬ 
trated weeklies; conscqitetrtl3’ I rather 
expected to have :i rottgh time riding 
through alotre ; brtt, instead of comirrg out 
slashed ttnd scarred, like a Heidelburg 
student. I emerge from their territory 
with rrothlng more serious tharr a good 
health3’ shakirrg up from their ill-con- 
ditiorred roads and howling wirrds, and 
trry prcjitdice against black-bread with 
sand in it parth- ovei'cotne from having 
had to eat it or 'irothing. Bulgaria is a 
principality utrder the suzeraint3' of the 
Sultarr, to whom it is supposed to pa3' 
a 3 earl3’ tribute; but the siizeraint3’ sits 
lightly ripotr the people, since the3' do 
preft^y much as they please ; atrd they trever 
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worry themselves any about the tribute, icaii luclian, — and the sole occupants are 
simply putting it down on the slate when- a blear-eyed Bulgarian, in twenty-yeai'- 
ever it comes due. The Turks might just old sheep-skin clothes, whose appearance 
as well wipe out the account now as at plainlj- indicates an over-fondness for 
any time, for they will eventuallj' have mastic, and an unhappy-looking black 
to whistle for the whole indebtedness, kitten. Fearful lest something perchance 
A smart rain-storm drives me into an might occur to compel me to spend the 
uninviting mchana near the Roumelian night here, I don my gossamers as soon 
frontier, for two unhappy hours, at noon,— as the rain slacks up a little; and splurge 
a where the edible accommodations ahead through the mud towards Ichtiman, 

would wring an “Ugh ! ” fi'om an Amer- which, my map informs me, is just on this 
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side of the Kodja Balkans, which rise up down a precipice on the other. I can gen- 
in dark wooded ridges at no great dis- erally manage to pass them, however, by 
tance ahead, to the southward. The mud placing the bicycle on one side, and, 
and rain combine to make things as dis- standing guard over it, push them off one 
agreeable as possible, but before three by one as they pass. Some of these Rou- 
o’clock I reach Ichtiman, to find that I melia donkeys are the most diminutive 
am in the province of Roumelia, and am creatures I ever saw; but they seem capa- 
again required to produce my passport. ble of toiling up these steep mountain 

I am now getting well down into terri- roads with enormous loads. I met one 
torv that quite I'ecently was completely , this morning carrying bales of sometbing 
under the dominion of the “ un¬ 
speakable Turk,” — unspeakable, 
by tbe way, to the writer in more 
senses than one, — and is partly 
so even now, but have as 3'et seen 
very little of the “ m^^sterious veiled 
lady.” The Bulgarians are Chris¬ 
tian when the}' are anything, though 
the great majority of them are 
nothing religiously. A compara¬ 
tively comfortable juehana is found 
here at Ichtiman, and the proprietor, 
being able to talk German, readily 
comprehends the mcaningof 
Jten-fabrica ; ” but I have to dispense 
with cherries. 

Mud is the principal element of 
the road leading out of Ichtiman 
.and over the Kodja Balkans this 
morning. The curious crowd of 
Ichtimanites that follow me through 
the mud-holes and filth of their 
native streets, to see what is going 
to happen when I get clear of them, 
are rewarded but poorly for their 
trouble : the best I can possibly do 
being to make a spasmodic run of a 
hundred yards through the mud, 
which I do purely out of considera¬ 
tion for their inquisitiv'eness, since 
it seems r.ither disagreeable to dis¬ 
appoint a ci'owd of villagers who 
are expectantly following and 
watching one’s every movement, 
wondering, in theii' ignorance, why 
you don’t ride instead of walk. It calling the faithful to frayee. 

is a long, wearisome trundle uja 

the muddy slopes of the Kodja Balkans, far bigger than himself, and a big Rou- 
but, after the descent into the Maritza Val- melian, whose feet actually came in contact 
ley begins, some little ride.able surface is with the ground occasionally, perched on 
encountered, though many loose stones are ' his rump; the man looked quite capable 
lying about, and pitch-holes innumerable of carrying both the donkey and his load, 
make riding somewhat risky, considering The warm and fertile Maritza valley is 
that the road frequently leads immediately reached soon after noon, and I am not 
alongside precipices. Pack donkeys are met sony to find it traversed by a decent 
on these mountain roads, sometimes filling macadamized road; though, whilst it has 
the way, and coining doggedly and in- been raining ^uite heavily up^ among the 
differently forward, even in places where I mountains, this valley has evidently been 
have little choice between scrambling up a favored with a small deluge, and frequent 
rock on one side of the road, or jumping stretches are covered with deep mud and 
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sand, washed down from the adjacent 
hills; in the cultivated areas of the Bul¬ 
garian uplands the grain-fields are yet 
quite green, but harvesting has already 
begun in the warmer Maritza vale, and 
gangs of Roumelian peasants are in the 
fields, industriously plying reaping-hooks 
to save their crops of wheat and rye, which 
the storm has badly lodged. Ere many 
miles of this level valley road are ridden 
over, a dozen painted minarets loom up 
ahead, and at four o’clock I dismount at 
the confines of the well-nigh impassable 
streets of Tartar Bazardjik, quite a lively 
little cily in the sense that Oriental cities 
are lively, which means well-stocked 
bazaars thronged with motley crowds. 
Here I am delayed for some time by a 
thunder-storm, and finally wheel away 
southward in the face of threatening 
heavens. Several villages of gypsies are 
camped on the banks of the Maritza, just 
outside the limits of Tartar Bazardjik; 
a crowd of bronzed, half-naked young¬ 
sters wantonly favor me with a fusilade of 
stones as I ride past, and several gaunt, 
hungry-lookihg curs follow me for some 
distance with much threatening clamor. 
The dogs in the Orient seem to be pretty 
much all of one breed, genuine mongrels, 
possessing nothing of the spirit and courage 
of the animals we are familiar with. 
Gypsies are more plentiful south of the 
Save than even in Austria-Hungary, but 
since leaving Slavonia I have never been 
importuned by them for alms. Travelers 
from other countries are seldom met with 
along the roads here, and I suppose that 
the wandering Romanies have long since 
learned the uselessness of asking alms of 
the ' natives; but, since they religiously 
abstain from anj’thing like work, how they 
manage to live is something of a mystery. 

Ere I am five kilometers from Tartar 
Bazardjik the rain begins to descend, and 
there is neither house nor other shelter 
visible anywhere ahead. The peasants’ 
villages qre all on the river, and the road 
leads for mile after mile through fields of 
wheat and rye. I forge ahead in a drench¬ 
ing down-pour that makes short work of 
the thin gossamer suit, which on this occa¬ 
sion barely prevents me getting a wet skin 
ere I descry a thrice-w'elcome ?!ie/iana 
ahead and repair thither, prepared to accept 
with becoming thankfulness whatever ac¬ 
commodation the place affords. It proves 
many degrees superior to the average 
Bulgarian institution of the same name, 
the proprietor causing my eyes fairly to 


bulge out with astonishment by producing 
a box of French sardines, and bread several 
shades lighter than I had, in view of pre¬ 
vious experience, expected to find it; and 
for a bed provides with one of the huge, 
thick overcoats before spoken of, which, 
with the ample hood, envelops the whole 
figure in a covering that defies both wet 
and cold. I am provided with this un¬ 
sightly but none the less acceptable gar¬ 
ment, and given the happy privilege of 
occupying the floor of a small out-building 
in company with several rough-looking 
pack-train teamsters similarly incased; I 
pass a not altogether comfortless night, the 
pattering of rain against the one small 
window eflectually suppressing such thank¬ 
less thoughts as have a tendency to come 
unbidden whenever the snoring of any of 
my fellow-lodgers gets aggravatingly harsh. 
In all this company I think I am the only 
person who doesn’t snore, and when I 
awake from my rather fitful slumbers at 
four o’clock and find the rain no longer 
pattering against the window, I arise, and 
take up my journey towards Philippopolis, 
the city I had intended reaching yesterday. 
It is after crossing the Kodja Balkans and 
descending into the Maritza Valley that 
one finds amongst the people a peculiarity 
that, until a person becomes used to it, 
causes no little mystification and many 
ludicrous mistakes. A shake of the head, 
which with us means a negative answer, 
means exactly the reverse with the people 
of the Maritza Valley; and it puzzles me 
not a little more than once yesterday after¬ 
noon when inquiring whether I was on tlie 
right road, and when patronizing fruit- 
stalls in Tartar Bazardjik. One never feels 
quite, certain about being right when after 
inquiring of a native if this is the correct 
road to Mustapha Pasha or Philippopolis he 
replies with a vigorous shake of the head ; 
and although one soon gets accustomed to 
this peculiarity in others, and accepts it as 
it is intended, it is not quite so easy to get 
into the habit yourself. This queer custom 
seems to prevail only among the inhabit¬ 
ants of this particular valley, for after 
leaving it at Adrianople I see nothing 
more of it. Another peculiarity all through 
Oriental, and indeed through a good part 
of Central Europe, is that, instead of the 
“whoa” which we use to a horse, the 
driver hisses like a goose. 

Yesterday evening’s down-pour has little 
injured the road between the mehana and 
Philippopolis, the capital of Roumelia, and 
I wheel to the confines of that city in some- 
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thing over two hours. Philippopolis is most 
beautifully situated, being built on and 
around a cluster of several rocky hills; a 
situation, which, together with a plenitude 
of waving trees, imparts a pleasing and 
picturesque effect. With a score of taper¬ 
ing minarets pointing skyward amongst 
the green foliage, the scene is thoroughly 
Oriental; but like all Eastern cities, “ dis¬ 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” 

All down the Maritza valley, and in 
lesser numbers extending southward and 
eastward over the undulating plains of 
Adrianople, are many prehistoric mounds, 
some twenty-five or thirty feet high, and 
of about the same diameter. Sometimes 
in groups, and sometimes singly, these 
mounds occur so frequently that one can 
often count a dozen at a time. In the 
vicinity of Philippopolis several have been 
excavated, and human remains discovered 
reclining beneath large slabs of coarse 
pottery set up like an inverted V, thus: 

evidently intended as a water-shed for 
the preseiwation of the bodies. Another 
feature of the landscape, and one that 
fails not to strike the observant traveler 
as a melancholy feature, are the Moham¬ 
medan cemeteries. Outside every town 
and near every village are broad areas 
of ground thickly studded with slabs of 
roughly-hewn I’ock set up on end: cities 
of the dead vastly more populous than 
the abodes of life adjacent. A person 
can stand on one of the Philippopolis 
heights and behold the hills and vales all 
around thickly dotted with these rude re¬ 
minders of our universal fate. It is but as 
yesterday since the TuiIc occupied these 
lands, and was in the habit of .making it 
particularly interesting to any “ dog of a 
Christian ” who dared desecrate one of 
these Mussulman cetneteries with his un¬ 
holy presence ; but to-day they are unsur¬ 
rounded by protecting fence or the moral 
restrictions of dominant Mussulmans, and 
the sheep, cows, and goats of the unbeliev- 
ing giaour graze among them, and hogs 
scratch their backs against the tombstones 
and root around at their own sweet will, 
sometimes unearthing skulls and bones, 
which it is the Turkish custom not to bury 
at any great depth. The great number 
and extent of these cemeteries seem to ap¬ 
peal to the unaccustomed observer in elo¬ 
quent evidence against a people whose 
rule and religion is and always has been of 
the sword. 

Whilst obtaining my breakfast of bread 
and milk in the Philippopolis bazaar an 


Arab' ragamuffin rushes in, and with 
anxious gesticulations towards the bicycle, 
which I have from necessity left outside, 
and cries of “ monsieur, monsieur,” plainly 
announces that there is something going 
wrong in connection with the machine; 
and quickly going out I find that although 
I left it standing on the narrow apology 
for a sidewalk, it is in imminent danger 
of coming to grief at the instance of a 
broadly laden donkey, who, with his load, 
verily takes up the whole narrow street, 
including the sidewalks, as he slowly 
picks his way along through mud-holes and 
protruding cobble-stones. And yet Phil¬ 
ippopolis has improved wondeil'ully since it 
has nominally changed from a Turkish to 
Christian city, I am told ; the cross having in 
Philippopolis not only triumphed over the 
crescent but its influence is rapidly changing 
the condition and appearance of the streets. 
There is no doubt about the improve¬ 
ments, but they are at present most con¬ 
spicuous in the suburbs, near the English 
consulate. It is threatening rain, again 
as I am picking my way through the 
crooked streets of Philippopolis towards 
the Adrianople road; verily I seem these 
days to be fully occupied in playing hide- 
and-seek with the elements; but in the 
Orient at this season it is a question of 
either rain or insufferable heat, and per¬ 
haps, after all, I have reason to be thank¬ 
ful at having the former to contend with 
rather than the latter. Two thunder¬ 
storms have to be endured during the 
forenoon, and for lunch I reach a mehana 
where, besides eggs roasted in the embers, 
and fairly good bread, I am actually 
ofl'ered a napkin that has been used but a 
few times, — an evidence of civilization 
that is quite refreshing. 

A repetition of the rain-dodging of the 
forenoon characterizes the afternoon 
journey, and whilst halting at a small 
village the inhabitants actually take me 
for a mountebank, and amongst them collect 
a handful of diminutive copper coins about 
the size and thickness of a gold twenty-five- 
cent piece, and of which it would take at 
least twenty to make an American cent, 
and offer them to me for a performance. 
What with shaking my head for “ no ” 
and the villagei'S naturally mistaking the 
motion for ^‘yes,” according to their own 
custom, I have quite an interesting time 
of it making them understand that I am 
not a mountebank traveling from one 
Roumelian village to another, living on 
two cents’ worth of black sandy bread 
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;per diem, and giving performances for 
about three cents a time. 

For my halting-place to-night I reach 
the village of Cauheme, in which I find a 
mehana where, although the accommo¬ 
dations are of the crudest nature, the 
proprietor is a kindly-disposed and, withal, 
a thoroughly honest individual, furnishing 
me with a reed mat and a pillow, and 
making things as comfortable and agree¬ 
able as possible. Eating raw cucumbers 
as we eat apples or pears appears to be 
universal in Oriental Europe ; frequently, 
through Bulgaria and Roumelia, I have 
noticed people, both old and young, gnaw¬ 
ing away at a cucumber with the greatest 
relish, eating it rind and all, without any 
condiments whatever. 

All through Roumelia the gradual decay 
of the crescent and the corresponding eleva¬ 
tion of the cross is everywhere evident; 
the Christian element is now predominant, 
and the Turkish authorities play but an 
unimportant part in the government of 
internal affairs. Naturally enough, it does 
not suit the Mussulman to live amongst 
people whom his religion and time-honored 
custom have taught him to regard as in¬ 
feriors, the consequence being that there 
has of late years been a general folding 
of tents and silently stealing away; and 
to-day it is no veiy unfrequent occur¬ 
rence for a whole Mussulman village to 
pack up, bag and baggage, and move bodily 
to Asia Minor, where tlie Sultan gives 
them tracts of land for settlement. Be¬ 
tween the Christian and Mussulman popu¬ 
lations of these countries there is naturally 
a ceilaiin amount of the “ six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other” principle, and 
in certain regions, where the Mussulmans 
have dwindled to a small minority, the 
Christians are ever prone to bestow upon 
them the same treatment that the Turks 
formerly gave -them. There appears to 
be little conception of what we consider 
“ good manners ” among Oriental villagers, 
and whilst I am writing out a few notes 
this evening, the people crowding the 
viehana because of my strange unaccus¬ 
tomed presence stand around watching 
every motion of my pen, jostling carelessly 
against the bench, and commenting on 
things concerning me and the bicycle 
with a garrulousness that makes it almost 
impossible for me to write. The women 
of these Roumelian villages bang their 
hair, and wear it in two long braids, 
or plaited into a streaming white head¬ 
dress of some gauzy material, behind; 


huge silver clasps, artistically engraved, 
that are probably heir-looms, fasten a belt 
around their waists; and, as they walk 
along barefooted, strings, bangles, and 
necklaces of silver coins make an incessant 
jingling. The sky clears and the moon 
shines forth X'esplendently ere I stretch my¬ 
self on my rude couch to-night, and the 
sun rising bright next morning would seem 
to indicate fair weather at last; an indica¬ 
tion that proves illusory, however, before 
tbe day is over. 

At Khaskhor, some fifteen kilometers 
from Cauheme, I am able to obtain my 
favorite breakfast of bread, milk, and fruit, 
and whilst I am in-doors eating it a stal¬ 
wart Turk considerately mounts guard 
over the bicycle, resolutely keeping tbe 
meddlesome crowd at bay until I get 
through eating. The roads this morning, 
though hilly, are fairly smooth, and about 
eleven o’clock I reach Hermouli, the last 
town in Roumelia, where, besides being 
required to produce my passport, I am 
requested by a pompous lieutenant of 
gendarmerie to produce my permit for 
carrying a revolver, the first time I have 
been thus molested in Europe. Upon ex¬ 
plaining as best I can that I have no such 
permit, and that for a permission 

is not necessary (something about which 
I am in no way so certain, however, as my 
words would seem to indicate), I am 
politely disarmed, and conducted to a 
guard-room in the police-barracks, and for 
some twenty minutes am favored with the 
exclusive society of a uniformed guard and 
the unhappy refiections of a probable 
heavy fine, if not imprisonment. I am 
inclined to think afterwards that in an'est- 
ing and detaining me the officer was 
simply showing off his authority a little 
to his fellow Hermoulites, clustered about 
me and the bicycle, for, at the expiration 
of half an hour, my revolver and passport 
are handed back to me, and without further 
inquiries or explanations I am allowed to 
depart in peace. 

As though in wilful aggravation of the 
case, a village of gypsies have their tents 
pitched and their donkeys grazing in the 
last Mohammedan cemeteiy I see ere pass¬ 
ing over the Roumelian border into Turkey 
proper, where, at the very first village, 
the general aspect of religious affairs 
changes, as though its proximity to the 
border should render rigid distinctions 
desirable. Instead of the crumbling walls 
and tottering minarets, a group of closely 
veiled women are observed praying outside 
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a' well-presei-ved mosque, and praying 
sincerely too, since not even my never- 
before-seen presence and the attention- 
commanding bicycle are sufficient to win 
their attention for a moment from their 
devotions, albeit those I meet on the road 
peer curiously enough from between the 
folds of their muslin yasJmiaks. I am 
woiTying along to-day in the face of a most 
discouraging head-wind, and the roads, 
though mostly ridable, are none of the 
best. For much of the way there is a 
macadamized road, that, in the palmy days 
of Ottoman dominion, was doubtless a 
splendid highway, but now weeds and 
thistles, evidences of decaying traffic and 
of the proximity of the Roumelian rail¬ 
way, are growing in the center, and holes 
and impassable places make cycling a 
necessarily wide-awake performance. 

Mustapha Pasha is the first Turkish town 
of any importance I come to, and here 
again my much-required “passaporte” 
has to be exhibited ; but the police officers 
of Mustapha Pasha seem to be exception- 
allj' intelligent and quite agreeable fellows. 
My revolver is in plain view, in its accus¬ 
tomed place ; but they pay no sort of atten¬ 
tion to it, neither do they ask me a whole 
rigmarole of questions about my linguistic 
accomplishments, whither I am going, 
whence I came, etc., but simply glance at 
my passport, as though its examination were 
a matter of small consequence any how, 
shake hands, and smilingly request me to 
let them see me ride. 

It begins to rain soon after I leave Mus¬ 
tapha Pasha, forcing me to take refuge in 
a convenient culvert beneath the road. I 
have been under this shelter but a few 
minutes when I am favored with the com¬ 
pany of three swarthy Turks, who, riding 
towards Mustapha Pasha on horseback, 
have sought the same shelter. These peo¬ 
ple straightway express their astonishment 
at finding me and the bicycle under the 
culvert, by first commenting among them¬ 
selves, then they turn a battery of Turkish 
interrogations upon my devoted head, 
nearly driving me out of my senses ere I 
escape. They are of course quite unintelli¬ 
gible to me; for if one of tbem asks a 
question a shrug of the shoulders only 
causes him to repeat the same over and 
over again, each time a little louder and a 
little more deliber.ate. Sometimes they 
are all three propounding questions and 
emphasizing them at the same time, until 
I begin to think that there is a plot to talk 
me to death and confiscate whatever valu- 


bles I have about me. They all three have 
long knives in their waistbands, and, instead 
of pointing out the mechanism of the bicycle 
to each other with the finger, like civilized 
people, they use these long, wicked-looking 
knivesforthepurpose. They maybe acoterie 
of heavy villains for any thing I know to the 
contrary, or am able to judge from their 
general appearance, and in view of the ap¬ 
parent disadvantage of one against three in 
such cramped quarters, I avoid their imme¬ 
diate society as much as possible by edging 
off to one end of the culvert. They are 
probably honest enough, but as their stock 
of interrogations seems inexhaustible, at 
the end of half an hour I conclude to face 
the elements and take my chances of find¬ 
ing some other shelter farther ahead, rather 
than endure their vociferous onslaughts any 
longer. They all three come out to see 
what is going to happen, and I am not 
ashamed to admit that I stand tinkering 
around the bicycle in the pelting rain 
longer than is necessary before mounting, 
in order to keep them out in it, and get 
them wet through, if possible, in revenge 
for having practically ousted me from the 
culvert, and since I have a water-proof, and 
they have nothing of the sort, I partially 
succeed in my plans. The road is the 
same ancient and neglected macadam, but 
between Mustapha Pasha and Adrianople 
they either make some pretence of keeping 
it in repair, or else the traffic is sufficient to 
keep down the weeds, and I am able to 
mount and ride in spite of the down-pour. 
After riding about two miles I come to an¬ 
other culvert' in which I deem it advisable 
to take shelter. Here also I find myself 
honored with company, but this time it is 
a lone cow-herder, who is either too dull 
and stupid to do anything but stare alter¬ 
nately at me and the bicycle, or else is deaf 
and dumb, and my recent experience 
makes me cautious about tempting him to 
use his tongue. I am forced by the rain to 
remain cramped up in this last narrow cul¬ 
vert until nearly dark, and then trundle 
along through an area of stones and water- 
holes towards Adrianople, which city lies 
I know not how far to the south-east. 
Whilst trundling along through the dark¬ 
ness, in the hope of reaching a village or 
mehana, I observe a rocket shoot skyward 
in the distance ahead, and surmise that it 
indicates the whereabouts of Adrianople ; 
but it is plainly many a •weary mile ahead; 
the road cannot be ridden by the uncertain 
light of a cloud-veiled moon, and I have 
been forging ahead, over rough ways lead- 
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ing through an undulating country, and 
most of the day against a strong head¬ 
wind, since early dawn. By ten o’clock I 
happily arrive at a section of country that 
has not been favored by tlie afternoon rain, 
and, no jnekana making its appeai'ance, I 
conclude to sup off the cold, cheerless 
memories of the black7bread and half-ripe 
pears eaten for dinner at a small village, 
and crawl beneath some wild prune bushes 
for the night. 

A few miles, wheeling over very fair 
roads next morning brings me into Adri- 
anople, where, at the Hotel Constantino¬ 
ple, I obtain an excellent breakfast of roast 
lamb, this being the only well-cooked piece 
of meat I have happened across since leav¬ 
ing Nisch. It has rained every day with¬ 
out exception since it delayed me over 
Sunday at Bela Palanka, and this morning 
it begins whilst I am eating breakfast, and 
continues a drenching down-pour for over 
an hour. Whilst waiting to see what.the 
weather is coming to I wander around the 
crooked and mystifying streets, watching 
the animated scenes about the bazaars, 
and try my best to pick up some knowledge 
of the value of the diflerent coins, for I 
have had to deal with a bewildering mixt¬ 
ure of late, and once again there is a com¬ 
plete change. Medjedies, cheriks, piasters, 
and paras now take the place of Serbe 
francs, Bulgar francs, and a bewildering 
list of nickel and copper pieces, down to 
one that I should think would scai'cely 
purchase a wooden- tooth-pick. The first 
named is a large silver coin worth four and 
a half francs ; the cherik might be called a 
quarter-dollar; whilst piasters and paras 
are tokens, the former about five cents and 
the latter requiring about nine to make one 
cent. There art no copper coins in Tur¬ 
key proper, the smaller coins being what 
is called “ metallic money,” a composition 
of copper and silver, varying in value from 
a five-para piece to five piasters. The 
Adrianopolitans, drawn to the hotel by the 
magnetism of the bicycle, are bound to see 
me ride whether or no, and in their quite 
natural ignorance of its character, they re¬ 
quest me to perform in the small, roughly- 
paved court-yard of the hotel, and all sorts 
of impossible places. I shake my head in 
disapproval and explanation of the imprae- 
ticability of granting their request, but un¬ 
fortunately Adrianople is within the circle 
where a shake of the head is understood to 
mean “ yes, certainly ; ” and the happy 
crowd range around a ridiculously small 
space, and smiling approvingly at what 


they consider my willingness to oblige, 
motion for me to come ahead. An expla¬ 
nation seems really out of the question 
after this, and I conclude that the quickest 
and simplest way of satisfying everybody 
is to demonstrate my willingness by mount¬ 
ing and wabbling along, if onl}' for a few 
paces, which I accordingly do beneath a 
hack shed, at the imminent risk of knocking 
my brains out against beams and rafters. 

At eleven o’clock I decide to make a 
start, I and the bicycle being the focus of 
attraction for a most undignified mob as I 
trundle through the muddy streets towards 
the suburbs. Arriving at a street where it 
is possible to mount and ride for a short 
distance, I do this in the vain hope of sat¬ 
isfying the curiosity of the crowd and 
being permitted to leave the city in com¬ 
parative peace and privacy ; but the hope 
proves a vain one, for only the respectable 
portion of the crowd disperses, leaving me, 
solitary and alone, amongst a howling mob 
of the rag, tag and bobtail of Adrianople, 
who follow noisily along, vociferously yell- 
ingformeto '■'■binl binl” (mount,mount), 
and '■'■cJiul ckul" (ride, ride) along the 
really unridable streets. This is the worst 
crowd I have encountered on the entire 
Journey across two continents, and, arriv¬ 
ing at a street where the prospect ahead 
looks comparatively promising, I mount, 
and wheel forward with a view of outdis¬ 
tancing them if possible ; but a ride of 
over a hundred yards without dismounting 
would be an exceptional performance in 
Adrianople after a rain, and I soon find 
that I have made a mistake in attempting 
it, for as I mount the mob grows fairly 
wild and riotous with excitement, flinging 
their red fezes at the .Wheels, rushing up 
behind and giving the bicycle smart 
pushes forward, in their eagerness to see it 
go faster, and more than one stone comes 
bounding along the street, wantonlj' flung 
by some young savage unable to contain 
himself. I quickly decide upon allaying 
the excitement by dismounting, and trun¬ 
dling until the mob gets tired of following, 
whatever the distance. This movement 
scarcely meets with the approval of the 
unruly crowd, however, and several come 
forward and exhibit ten-para pieces as an 
inducement for me to ride again, whilst 
overgrown gamins swarm around me, and 
straddling the middle and index fingers of 
their right hands over their left to illus¬ 
trate and emphasize their meaning, they 
clamorously cry, '■'■binl binl cJizil chul 
monseur I cJm I chu I ” as well as much 
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other persuasive talk, which, if one could 
understand, would probably be found to 
mean in substance, that although it is the 
time-honored custom and privilege of 
Adrianople mobs to fling stones and simi¬ 
lar compliments at such unbelievers from 
the outer world as come among them in a 
conspicuous manner, they will considei- 
ately forego their privileges this time if I 
will only “ bhi I bin ! ” and “ chu ! cJm ! ” 
The aspect of harmless mischievousness 
that would characterize a crowd of Occi¬ 
dental youths on a similar occasion is 
entirely wanting here, their faces wearing 
the determined expression of people in 
dead earnest about grasping the only 
opportunity of a lifetime. Respectable 
Turks stand on the sidewalk and eye the 
bicycle curiously, but they regard my 
evident annoyance at being followed by a 
mob like this with supreme indiflerence, as 
does also a passingwhom I halt, 
and motion my disapproval of the proceed¬ 
ings ; but, like the civilians, he pays no 
sort of attention, but fixes a curious stare 
on the bicycle, and asks something, the 
import of which will to me forever remain 
a mystery. Once well out of the city the 
road is quite good for several kilometers, 
and I am favored with a unanimous out- 
bui'st of approval from a rough crowd at a 
suburban ]neha 7 ia., because of outdistanc¬ 
ing a horseman who rides out from among 
them to overtake me. At Adrianople 
my road leaves the Maritza valley and 
leads across the undulating uplands of the 
Adrianople plains, hilly, and for most of 
the way of inferior surface. Reaching 
the village of Hafsa, soon after noon, I am 
fairly taken possession of by a crowd of 
turbaned and fezed Hafsaites and soldiers 
wearing the coarse blue uniform of the 
Turkish regulars, and given not one 
moment’s escape from binl bitil" until 
I consent to parade my modest capabili¬ 
ties with the wheel by going back and 
forth along a ridable section of the main 
street. The population is delighted. 
Solid old Turks' pat me on the back 
approvingly, and the proprietor of the 
mehaj'.a fairly hauls me and the bicycle 
into his establishment. This person is 
quite befuddled with mastic, which makes 
him inclined to be tyrannical and officious, 
and several times within the hour, while I 
wait for the never-failing thunder-shower 
to subside, he peremptorily dismisses both 
civilians and military out of the mehana 
yard; but the crowd always filters back 
again in less than two minutes. Once, 


whilst eating dinner, I look out of the 
window and find the bicycle has dis¬ 
appeared. Hurrying out, I meet the 
boozy proprietor and another individual 
making their way with alarming unsteadi¬ 
ness up a steep stairway, carrying the 
machine between them to an up-stairs 
1‘oom, where the people will have no possi¬ 
ble chance of seeing it. Two minutes after¬ 
wards his same whimsical and' capricious 
disposition impels him to politely remove 
the eatables from before me, and with the 
manners of a showman, he gently leads me 
away from the table and requests me to 
ride again for the benefit of the very crowd 
he had but two minutes since arbitrarily 
denied the privilege of even looking at the 
bicycle. Nothing would be more natural 
than to refuse to ride under these circum¬ 
stances ; but the crowd looks so gratified 
at the proprietor’s siidden and unaccount¬ 
able change of front, that I deem it advis¬ 
able, in the interest -of being permitted to 
finish my meal in peace, to take another 
short spin; moreover, it is always best 
to swallow such little annoyances in good 
part. 

No person is fully competent to write of 
the undercurrent of a people’s ways until 
he has been among them long enough 
to gain a thorough knowledge of their 
mental and vital peculiarities, for first im¬ 
pressions are very liable to be erroneous. 
Thus it is that we so often find the 
accounts of different men conflicting, 
made upon the mere superficial impres¬ 
sions of a day’s observations. Travelers, 
whose knowledge and impressions of a 
people are acquired by a flying tour 
through their country, will do well, as a 
general thing, to confine their observations 
to things as they appear on the surface. 

My route to-day is a continuation of the 
abandoned macadam road, the weed- 
covered stones of which I have frequently 
found acceptable in tiding over places 
where the ordinary dirt road was deep 
with mud. In spite of its long-neglected 
condition, occasional ridable stretches are 
encountered, but every bridge and culvert 
has been destroyed, and an honest shep¬ 
herd, not far from Hafsa, who from a 
neighboring knoll observes me wheeling 
down a long declivity towards one of these 
uncovered water-ways, nearly shouts him¬ 
self hoarse and gesticulates most frantically 
in an effort to attract my attention to the 
danger ahead. Soon after this I am the 
innocent cause of two small pack-mules, 
heavily laden with merchandise, attempt- 
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ing to bolt from their driver, who is walk¬ 
ing behind. One of them actually succeeds 
in escaping, and, although his pack is too 
heavy to admit of running at any speed, 
he goes awkwardly jogging across the roll¬ 
ing plain, as though uncertain in his own 
mind of whether he is acting sensibly or not; 
hut his companion in pack-slavery is less 
fortunate, since he tumbles into a gully, 
bringing up flat on his broad and top- 
heavy pack with his legs frantically pawing 
the air. Stopping to assist the driver in 
getting the collapsed mule on his feet 
again, this individual demands damages 
for the accident; so I judge, at least, from 
the frequency of the word “ medjedie,” as 
he angrily, yet ruefully, points to the mud- 
begrimed pack and unhappy, yet withal 
laughter-provoking, attitude of the mule; 
but I utterly fail to see any reasonable con¬ 
nection between the shallow minds and 
uncalled-for scariness of his mules and the 
contents of my pocket-book, especially 
since I was riding along the Sultan’s 
ancient and deserted macadam, whilst he 
and his mules were patronizing a separate 
and distinct dirt road alongside. As he 
seems far more concerned about obtaining a 
money satisfaction from me than the rescue 
of the mule from his topsy-turvy position, 
I feel perfectly justified, after several times 
indicating my willingness to assist him, in 
leaving him, and proceeding on my way. 

The Adrianople plains are a dreary ex¬ 
panse of undulating grazing land, traversed 
by small sloughs and their adjacent culti¬ 
vated areas. Along this route it is without 
trees, and the villages one comes to at in¬ 
tervals of eight or ten miles ai'e shapeless 
clusters of mud, straw-thatched huts, out 
of the midst of which, perchance, rises the 
tapering minaret of a small- mosque, tliis 
minaret being, of course, the first indication 
of a village in the distance. Between 
Adrianople and Eski Baba, the town I 
reach' for the night, are three villages, in 
one of which I approach a Turkish private 
house for a drink of water, and surprise 
the women with faces unveiled. Upon 
seeing my countenance peering in the 
door-way they one and all giv'e utterance 
to little screams of dismay, and dart like 
frightened fawns into an adjoining room. 
When the men appear, to see what is up, 
they show no signs of resentment at my 
abrupt intrusion, but one of them follows 
the women into the room, and loud, angry 
words seem to indicate that they are being 
soundly berated for allowing themselves to 
be thus caught. This does not prevent the 


women from reappearing the next minute, 
however, with their faces veiled behind the 
orthodox yashmak., and through its one 
permissible opening, satisfying their femi¬ 
nine curiosity by critically surveying me 
and my strange vehicle. Four men follow 
me on horseback out of this village, pre¬ 
sumably to see what use I make of the 
machine; at least I cannot otherwise ac¬ 
count for the honor of their unpleasantly 
close attentions, — close, inasmuch as they 
keep their horses’ noses almost against my 
back, in spite of sundry subterfuges to shake 
them off. When I stop they do likewise, 
and when I start again they deliberately fol¬ 
low, altogether too near to be comfortable. 
They are, all four, rough-looking peasants, 
and their object is quite unaccountable, 
unless they are doing it for “pure cussed¬ 
ness,” or perhaps with some vague idea 
of provoking me into doing something that 
would ofl'er them the excuse of attacking 
and robbing me. The road is sufficiently 
lonely to Invite some such attention. If 
they are only following me to see what I 
do with the bicycle, they return but little 
enlightened, since they see nothing but 
trundling and an occasional scraping off of 
mud. At the end of about two miles, 
whatever their object, they give it up. 

Several showers occur during the after¬ 
noon, and the distance traveled has been 
short and unsatisfactory, when just before 
dark I arrive at Eski Baba, where I am 
agreeably surprised to find a mehana, the 
proprietor of which is a reasonably-man- 
nered individual. Since getting into 
Turkey-proper reasonably-mannered peo¬ 
ple have seemed wonderfully scarce, the 
majority seeming to be most boisterous and 
headstrong. Next to the bicycle the 
Turks of these interior villages seem to 
exercise their minds the most concerning 
whether I have a passport. I enter Eski 
Baba: a gendarme standing at the police- 
barrack gates shouts after me to halt and 
produce “ passaporte.” Exhibiting my 
passport at almost every village is getting 
monotonous, and, as I am going to remain 
here at least overnight, I ignore the gen¬ 
darmes challenge and wheel on to the 
mehana. Two ge 7 zdarmes ai'e soon on the 
spot, inquiring if I have a “ passaporte; ” 
but, upon learning that I am going no far¬ 
ther to-day, they do not take the trouble to 
examine it, the average Turkish official 
religiously believing in never doing any¬ 
thing to-day that can be put off till to-mor¬ 
row. 

The natives of a Turkish interior village 
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are not over-intimate with newspapers, 
and are in consequence profoundly igno¬ 
rant, having little conception of anything 
save what they have been familiar with 
and surrounded by all their lives, and the 
appearance of the bicycle is indeed a 
strange visitation, something entirely be¬ 
yond their comprehension. The mehana 
is crowded by a wildly gesticulating and 
loudly commenting and arguing crowd of 
Turks and Christians all the evening. 
Although there seems to be quite a large 
proportion of native unbelievers in Eski 
Baba there is not a single female visible on 
the streets this evening; and from obser\-a- 
tions next day I judge it to be a consei-va- 
tive Mussulman village, where the Turkish 
women, besides keeping themselves veiled 
with orthodox strictness, seldom go abroad, 
and the women who are not Mohammedan, 
imbibing something of the retiring spirit 
of the dominant race, also keep themselves 
well in the background. A round score 
of dogs, great and small, and in all possible 
conditions of miserableness, congregate in 
the main sheet of Eski Baba at eventide, 
waiting with hungry-eyed expectancy for 
any morsel of food or offal that may per- 
adventure find its way within their reach. 
The Turks, to their credit be it said, 
never abuse dogs ; but every male “ Chris¬ 
tian ” in Eski Baba seems to consider him¬ 
self in duty bound to kick or throw a stone 
at one, and scarcely a minute passes dur¬ 
ing the whole evening without the yelp of 
some unfortunate cur. These people seem 
to enjoy a dog’s sufferings; and one soul¬ 
less peasant, who in the course of the 
evening kicks a half-starved cur so sav¬ 
agely that the poor animal goes into a fit, 
and after staggering and rolling all over 
the street falls down as though really dead, 
is the hero of admiring comments from the 
crowd, who watch the creature’s sufferings 
with delight. Seeing who can get the 
most telling kicks at the dogs seems to be 
the regular evening’s pastime among the 
male population of Eski Baba unbelievers, 
and eveiybody seems interested and de¬ 
lighted when some unfortunate animal 
comes in for an unusually severe visitation. 
A rush mat on the floor of the stable is my 
bed to-night, with a dozen unlikely-looking 
natives, to avoid the close companionship 
of whom I take up my position in danger¬ 
ous proximity to a donkey’s hind legs, and 
not six feet from where the same animal’s 
progeny is stretched out with all the aban¬ 
don of extreme youth. Precious little 
sleep is obtained, for fleas innumerable 


take liberties with my person. A flourish¬ 
ing colony of swallows inhabiting the roof 
keeps up an incessant twittering, and 
towards daylight two muezzims, one on 
the minaret of each of the two mosques near 
by, begin calling the faithful to prayer, 
and howling ‘ ‘ allali! allah! ” with the 
voices of men bent on conscientiously 
doing their duty by making themselves 
heard by every Mussulman for at least a 
mile around, robbing me of even the short 
hour of repose that usually follows a sleep¬ 
less night. 

It is raining heavily again on Sunday 
morning, — in fact the last week has been 
about the rainiest that I ever saw outside 
of England, — and considering the state of 
the roads south of Eski Baba, the pros¬ 
pects look favorable for a Sunday’s experi¬ 
ence in an interior Turkish village. Men 
are solemnly squatting around the benches 
of the mehana, smoking narghalis and sip¬ 
ping tiny cups of thick black coffee, and 
they look on in wonder while I devour a 
substantial breakfast; but whether it is the 
novelty of seeing a cycler feed, or the 
novelty of seeing a 7 iybody eat as I am 
thus early in the morning, I am unable to 
say ; but no one else seems to partake of 
much solid food until about noontide. 
All the morning long people swarming 
around are importuning me with “ bin, 
bin, bin, monseztr!" The bicycle is 
locked up in a rear chamber, and thrice I 
accommodatingly fetch it out and endeavor 
to appease their curiosity by riding along a 
hundred-yard stretch of smooth road in 
the rear of the jnehana; but their impor¬ 
tunities never for a moment cease. Fi¬ 
nally the annoyance becomes so unbearable 
that the proprietor takes pity on my 
harassed head, and after talking quite 
angrily to the crowd, locks me up in the 
same room with ’the bicycle. 

Iron bars guard the rear windows of the 
houses at Eski Baba, and ere I am fairly 
stretched out on my mat several swarthy 
faces appear at the bars, and several voices 
simultaneously’join in the dread chorus of 
'•'•bin, bin, bin, monsenr I bin, bin!" 
compelling me to close, in the middle of a 
hot day’, — the rain having ceased about ten 
o’clock, — the one small avenue of venti¬ 
lation in the stuffy little room. A 
moment’s privacy is entirely out of the 
question, for even with the window closed, 
faces are constantly peering in, eager to 
catch even the smallest glimpse of either 
me or the bicycle. Fate is against 
me to-day plainly enough, for ere I 
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have been imprisoned in the room an 
hour the door is unlocked to admit the 
mulazim (captain of gendarmes) and two 
of his subordinates, with long cavalry 
swords dangling about their legs, after the 
manner of the Turkish police. 

In addition to puzzling their sluggish 
brains about my passport, my strange 
means of locomotion, and my affairs gen¬ 
erally, they have now, it seems, exercised 
their minds up to the point that they 
ought to interfere in the matter of my 
revolver. But first of all they want to 
see my wonderful performance of riding a 
thing that cannot stand alone.’ After I 
have favored the gendarmes and the as¬ 
sembled crowd by riding once again, they 
return the compliment by tenderly escort¬ 
ing me down to police head-quarters, 
where, after spending an hour or so in ex¬ 
amining my passport, they place that 
document and my revolver in their strong 
box, and lackadaisically wave me adieu. 
Upon returning to the jnehana, I find a 
corpulent pasha and a number of particu¬ 
larly influential Turks awaiting my reap¬ 
pearance, with the same diabolical object 
of asking me to “ bin I bin I ” Soon after¬ 
wards come the two Mohammedan priests, 
with the same request; and certainly not 
less than half-a-dozen times during the 
afternoon do I bring out the bicycle and 
ride, in deference to the insatiable curiosity 
of the sure enough “ unspeakable ” Turk; 
and every separate time my audience con¬ 
sists not only of the people personally 
making the request, but of the whole ges¬ 
ticulating male population. The proprietor 
of the mehana kindly .takes upon himself 
the office of apprising me when my visitors 
are people of importance, by going through 
the pantomime of swelling his features and 
form up to a size corresponding in propor¬ 
tion relative to .their importance, the 
process of inflation in the case of the 
pasha being quite a wonderful performance 
for a man who is not a professional contor¬ 
tionist. 

Once during the afternoon I attempt to 
write, but I might as well attempt to fly, 
for the mehana is crowded with people 
who plainly have not the slightest concep¬ 
tion of the proprieties. Finally a fez is 
wantonly flung by an extra-enteiprising 
youth at my ink-bottle, knocking it over, 
and but for its being a handy contrivance, 
out of which the ink will not spill, it would 
have made a mess of my notes. Seeing 
the uselessness of trying to write, I meander 
forth, and into the leading mosque, and 


without removing my shoes, tread its sa¬ 
cred floor for several minutes, and stand 
listening to several devout Mussulmans re¬ 
citing the Koran aloud, for, be it known, 
the great fast of Ramazan has begun, and 
fasting and prayer is now the faithful Mus¬ 
sulman’s daily lot for thirty days, his re¬ 
ligion forbidding him either eating or 
drinking from early morn till close of day. 
After looking about the interior, I ascend 
the steep spiral stair-way up to the minaret 
landing, from whence the muezzhn calls 
the faithful to prayer five times a day. As 
I pop my head out through the little open¬ 
ing leading to the landing I am slightly 
taken aback by finding that small foot-way 
already occupied by the muezzifn, and it is 
a fair question as to whether the muezzim’s 
astonishment at seeing my white helmet 
appear through the opening is greatest, or 
mine at finding him already in possession. 
However, I brazen it out by joining him, 
and he, like a sensible man, goes about his 
business just the same as if nobody were 
about. The people down in the streets 
look curiously up and call each other’s at¬ 
tention to the unaccustomed sight of a 
white-helmeted cycler and a muezzim upon 
the minaret together; but the fact that I 
am not interfered with in any way goes far 
to prove that theMussulman fanaticism, that 
we have all heard and read about so often, 
has well-nigh flickered out in European 
Turkey; moreover, I think the Eski 
Babites would allow me to do anything, 
in order to place me under obligations to 
“ bhi ! bin I ” whenever they ask me. 

At nine o’clock I begin to grow a trifle 
uneasy about the fate of my passport and 
revolver, and proceeding to the police bar¬ 
racks formally demand-theirreturn. Noth¬ 
ing has apparently been done concerning 
either one or the other since they were 
taken from me, for the mulazim, who is 
lounging on a sofa smoking cigarettes, pro¬ 
duces them from the same receptacle he 
consigned them to this afternoon, and lays 
them before him, clearly as mystified and 
perplexed as ever about what he ought to 
do. I explain to him that I wish to depart 
in the .morning, and gendarmes are dis¬ 
patched to summon several leading Eski 
Babites for consultation, in the hope that 
some of them, or all of them put together, 
might perchance arrive at a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion concerning me. The great trouble 
appears to be, that whilst I got the passport 
vises at Sofia and Philippopolis, I over¬ 
looked Adrianople, and the Eski Baba 
officials, being in the vilayet of the latter 
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city, are naturally puzzled to account for 
this omission ; and, from what I can gather 
of their conversation, some are advocating 
sending me back to Adrianople, a sugges¬ 
tion that I straightway announce my dis¬ 
approval of by again and again calling 
their attention to the vises of the Turkish 
consul-general in London, and giving them 
to understand, with much emphasis, that 
this vise answers for every part of Tur¬ 
key, including the vilayet of Adrianople. 
The question then arises as to whether that 
has anything to do with my carrying a re¬ 
volver ; to which I candidly reply that it 
has not, at the same time pointing out 
that I have just come through Servia and 
Bulgaria (countries in which the Turks 
consider it quite necessary to go armed, 
though in fiict there is quite as much, if 
not more, necessity for arms in Turkey), 
and that I have come through both Musta- 
pha Pasha and Adrianople without being 
molested on account of the revolver ; all of 
which only seems to mystify them the 
more, and make them more puzzled than 
ever about what to do. Finally a brilliant 
idea occurs to one of them, being nothing 
less than to shift the weight of the dreadful 
responsibility upon the authoritative shoul¬ 
ders of a visiting pasha, an important per¬ 
sonage who arrived inEski Baba by carriage 
about two hours ago, and whose arrival I 
remember caused quite a flurry of excite¬ 
ment among the natives. 

The pasha is found surrounded by a 
number of bearded Turks, seated cross- 
legged on a carpet in the open air, smoking 
narghalisand cigarettes, and sipping coflee. 
This pasha is fatter and more unwieldy, if 
possible, than the one for whose edification 
I rode the bicycle tbis afternoon ; noticing 
which, all hopes of being created a pasha 
upon my arrival at Constantinople naturallj' 
vanish, for evidently one of the chief quali¬ 
fications for a pashalic is obesity, a distinc¬ 
tion to which continuous cycling in hot 
weather is hardly conducive. The pasha 
seems a good-natured person, after the 
manner of fat people generally, and 
straightway bids me be seated on the carpet, 
and orders coflee and cigarettes to be 
placed at my disposal whilst he examines 
my case. In imitation of those around me 
I make an effort to sit cross-legged on the 
mat; but the position is so uncomfortable 
that I am quickly compelled to change it, 
and I fancy detecting a merry twinkle in 
the eye of more than one silent observer at 
my inability to adapt my posture to the 
custom of the country. I scarcely think 


the pasha knows anything more about 
what sort of a looking document an English 
passport ought to be than does the mulazim 
and the leading citizens of Eski Baba; but 
he goes through the farce of critically ex¬ 
amining the vises of the Turkish consul- 
general in London, whilst another Tui'k 
holds his lighted cigarette close to it, and 
blows from it a feeble glimmer of light. 
Plainly the pasha cannot make anything 
more out of it than the others, for many a 
Turkish pasha is unable to sign his own 
name intelligibly, using a seal instead; but, 
probably with a view of favorably impres¬ 
sing those’around him, he asks me first if 
I am an Englishman, and then if I am “ a 
baron,” doubtless thinking that an Eng¬ 
lish baron is a person occupying a some¬ 
what similai’ position in English society as 
a pasha holds in Turkish: viz., a really 
despotic sway over the people of his dis¬ 
trict, for, although tliere are law and law¬ 
yers in Turkey to-day, the pasha, especially 
in country districts, is still an all-powerful 
person, practically doing as he pleases. 

To the first question 1 return an affirma¬ 
tive answer, the latter I pretend not to 
comprehend ; but I cannot help smiling at 
the question and the manner in which it is 
put, seeing which the pasha and his friends 
smile in response, and look knowingly at 
each other, as though thinking, “ Ah ! he 
is a baron, but don’t intend to let us know 
it.” Whether this self-arrived-at decision 
influences things in my favor I hardly 
know, but an3'how, he tosses me my pass¬ 
port, and orders the mulazim to return my 
revolver; and as I mentally remark the 
rather jolly expression of the pasha’s face, 
I am inclined to think that, instead of treat¬ 
ing the matter with the ridiculous impor¬ 
tance attached to it by the mulazim and 
the other people, he regards the whole 
affair in the light of a few minutes’ accepta¬ 
ble diversion. The pasha arrived too late 
this evening at Eski Baba to see the bicycle : 
‘ ‘ Will I allow a gendarme to go to the 
mehana and bring it for his inspection?” 
“ I will go and fetch it myself,” I explain; 
and in ten minutes the fat pasha and his 
friends are examining the perfect mechan¬ 
ism of an American bicycle by the light of 
an American kerosene lamp, which has 
been provided in the meantime. Some of 
the on-lookers, who have seen me ride to¬ 
day, suggested to the pasha that I “ bin I 
bin I ” and the pasha smiles approvingly at 
the suggestion; .but by pantomime I ex¬ 
plain to him the impossibility of riding, 
owing to the nature of the ground, and the 
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darkness, and I am really quite surprised 
at the readiness with which he compre¬ 
hends and accepts the situation. The 
pasha is very likely possessed of more 
intelligence than I have been giving him 
credit for; anyhow he has in ten minutes 
proved himself equal to the situation, which 
the vtulazim and several prominent Eski 


Babites have puzzled their collective brains 
over for an hour in vain, and after he has 
inspected the bicycle, and resumed his 
cross-legged position on the carpet, I doff 
my helmet to him and those about him, and 
return to the mehana, well satisfied with 
the turn affairs have taken. 

Tho 7 nas Stevefis. 
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DOWN AT HATHERLEIGH RECTORY. 


' OME one must do something,” qnietly ob¬ 
served my motlier, with tliat peculiar, 
vague kind of helplessness which I have 
never seen in.any.otlier liuman being. 

“ Borne one must,” I replied ; “ arid that 
some one is this young, strong-limbed Ei 
Cannon, whose life hitherto has been too 
full of sunshine, peace and poetry.” 

“ Sunshine, peace, poetry!” echoed the queru¬ 
lous voice of my brother Bertie from his sofa. 
“My dear, how easily satbfied you are, if you 
have found such elements mixed up with the 
dreary misery of the last five years 1” 


“‘Naught shall prerail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings,' ” 


I repeated softly, bending over Bertie and kissing 
him. 

“ That sounds all very grand and flowery, Di, 
hut I am sadly afraid ^ that you are sacrificing the 
simple, honest truth to the rhyme of the poet. 
What have we had in the shape of sunshine, I 
should like to know, since our father’s death? 
Just tell me that.” 

“Hundreds of things,” I replied; “and, first 
and foremost, we have each other—we have been 
together. Do you call that nothing, Bertie, that 
for five years I should have been permitted to be 
with you, and wait upon you?” 

“Child, everything is as nothing while I am as 
I am, chained here and useless. I wonder how 
long it is to. last 1” he said, impatiently, turning 
his face from me. 

“Perhaps not for long, darling,” I whispered. 
“When Uncle Edward comes-home he may be 
rich enough to' take you to that German oculist 
whom the world seems;to be talking so much of. 
Who knows? He iriay come soon now, Bertie. 
Meanwhile, no time shall be lost; I will get some¬ 
thing to do, and work hard to make the necessary 
money for you to go.” 

“ Dl, you are a brick 1” exclaimed Bertie, after 
a dreamy pause. “You are always bright and 
cheerful, and it does one good to talk to you. As 
for Uncle Edward, I have lost all hope of him; I 
do not think of his return now. We have heard 
so much of it so long that the waiting and the 
talking have tired me out. T have more hope of 
yoi7, dear; I think your sunshine may be worth 
something after all,'Dl” 

“ My sunshine 1 ” I repeated, sorrowfully. “ Ah, 
'Bertie, I talked 'very grandly about it just now!. 


I always try to do so before you and mamma, and 
until lately it has been much to me; but your dim 
eyes have dimmed my brightness more than aught 
else on earth could. It has come so suddenly 
upon me.” 

“And-upon me, too,” remarked our mother, 
who had been listening to us and watching us from 
her arm-chair. “Your Uncle Edward may or 
may not come, and we cannot lose time in waiting 
for him; I am sure I do not know .what is best to 
do 1” she added, helplessly. 

“ But I do," I said; and I will tell you what 
it is. I will ask every one I know, wJio T think 
0,10 help me, to look out for me a situation as 
governess somewhere, and every penny of the 
money I make by teaching shall be put by toward 
taking Bertie to this great oculist;'and I mean to 
look out at once. I shall go after dinner to see 
Mrs. Tinley; I think she would be a good help; 
she hears so much, and has so many friends,” 

• After our, simple mid-day meal was over, I en¬ 
veloped myself in my thick red cloak and started 
for Mrs. Tinlcy’s. My thoughts were all of Bertie 
as I went. The bright, happy days of long ago 
came to me like some sweet dream of the past, but, 
oh, so sadly shaded were they now by the dark 
cloud of the present! Bertie and I never remem¬ 
bered any other home than our pretty little ivy- 
covered cottage at Ashdown, though I have often 
heard my mother talk regretfully of the grand old 
Hall to which my father took her when she was a 
young and pretty bride. How often have I heard 
the melancholy history of the failure of the bank 
in which my father was a partner, and the almost 
total loss of all we had! I suppose it really must 
be very pleasant to have money enough to buy all 
one can want or wish for; but I have been happy 
enough without it until now, and now 1 want it, 
ah, so much 1 

It la only a short six weeks ago since Bertie 
came home one evening from his business in the 
office of old Snap, our Ashdown lawyer, and com¬ 
plained that his eyes ached and smarted painfully. 
I remember I did not think, much of it ’at the 
time ; but his eyes had gradually grown worse and 
worse, until Dr. Tinley said that his sight was in 
danger, and that he must have perfect rest and tl.o 
advice of a great London oculist, a German, who 
had effeeted extraordinary cures. It was perfect 
agony to me to entertain the possibility of my 
handsome brother Bertie’s blindness. 

“ Oh, it could not—could not be 1 ” I whispered 
to myself, as I walked up Dr. Tinley’s garden. 

“ Mrs. Tinley,” I said, kissing the kind face I 
had known all my life, “ do help me if you can. 
I want a situation. I want to teach some little 
children, or read to some old lady—anything—1 
do-not eare what, so that I get something to do.. 
I .must make some money 1 ” 

“What do I hear?” cried the doctor, putting 
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his head tlirough the half-open door. “What is 
going.to happen? Diana’Cannon actuafty wants 
money like other people 1 I did not expect it of 
you,Di.” 

“ Dr. Tinley, you shall not join in our conversa¬ 
tion 1“ said his 'tvife, getting up and shutting the 
door on him. “Now, Di dear, tell mo all you 
want, and why you want it. The doctor will not 
come in again.” 

And I did tell her all my reasons, and poured 
into her kind, motherly heart my one desire to do 
something to help Bertie. She listened very 
attentively to all I had to say. 

“Di, my dear,” she said, when I came to a 
breathless conclusion, “ it is as remarkably smooth 
for you as a chapter in a story-book; only I do not 
tliink in story-books people happen to find just 
what they want so easily. I had a letter yester¬ 
day from’ Mrs. Martyn, a very old friend of mine, 
in which she asked me to look out for a suitable 
young lady as governess for her little Maud. It 
is the very thing for you, dear, if you are really in 
earnest about going. I am quite sure you will be 
happy down at Hatherleigh Bectory.- I will write 
to my friend to-night, Di.” 

“Oh, if you would!” I replied. “ Mrs. Tinley, 
it has quite taken me by surprise. I had never 
dreamed that I should be fortunate enough to'hear 
of anything to-day. I only hoped that at some 
future time you might hear of some one to whom 
I might be of use. I hope it will not be too late.” 

“AVe will hope for the best, love.” And the 
kind hand stroking ray hair seemed to fill me with 
assurance and comfort. 

. I did hope for the best. I hoped with all the 
strength and fervor of my heart. I seemed almost 
to fly through the air on my homeward journey 
that evening, in my wild haste to carry my good 
news to my mother and Bertie. 

“ AVell, love, if you go there I hope you will be 
treated as a lady,” observed my mother, after I 
had • finished my recital. “ AVhen I was a girl, I 
know a governess used to be treated as one of the 
family; but things are very difierent now in every 
way.” 

■ ‘ “ Of course I should be treated as a lady 1 ” I 
replied. “ And, if I were not, I should not much 
mind. I have one object and one hope,” I added, 
glancing at Bertie. 

We talked long into the bright summer night, 
and, somehow, sitting in my low seat by the open 
window and Bertie’s sofa, I seemed to give to the 
hearts of my dear ones the sweetness of the hope 
that filled my own, I watched the shadows 
lengthen and fall amongst the grand old trees in 
front of the house, and then silently fade beneath 
tiie soft silver rays of the bright, full moon, 

■'• ■“Even so may this sorrow leave his lifel” I| 
breathed to myself, as I kissed Bertie a “Good- 
hight’.’ later on. •• | 


Two days afterward I received a very kind letter- 
from Mrs. Martyn, through Mrs. Tinley. She ex¬ 
plained that she wanted me at once, if convenient, 
to me. 

“The sooner the better,” I said to myself, as I 
bustled about my preparations. “ The sooner I go 
the sooner I shall be back. You see ‘somebody 
is doing something'” as fast ns ever she can, mother 
dear. Things are growing brighter for us, are 
they not ?” 

“I am sure I do not know where you see the 
brightness, Di,” was the response. “I am sure 
things are very difierent from what they used to 
be.” 

“ Let us never mind what they used to be, dear. 
It is of no good moaning over the past. The 
present is ours only. Do not let us makeit'dismal 
by regrets. I shall w.ant another box, shall I 
not?” And so I managed to interest my mother 
in my packing, and she soon forgot everything 
else iii her desire that my things should be of the 
nicest and neatest. 

I found my lost evening at home a sad one, in 
spite of my incessant chatter, which I kept up 
heroically. I did not want Bertie or ray mother 
to feel as dismal as I did, or to guess that there 
was a little aching heart liiddon away beneath the 
laughter and merriment with which I tried to 
keep them amused. Somehow the view from our 
window seemed to me more beautiful, the trees ’ 
greener,’the sky bluer, and! the sweet flow of the 
river laden with a deeper and more mystic song 
than hitherto. 

The last evening passed away, as all such times 
pass, and the morning, with its bustle and hurry, 
came too quickly. It was almost like a dream to 
me—the lingering good-bye, the long, yearning 
gaze from eyes blind with unshed tears at the dear 
faces in the doorway, the rapid transit over the 
rough stones, and the final stoppage at our little 
quaint country station. The journey was some¬ 
thing new to me, and everything I saw possessed 
an infinite interest. 

Opposite to me was seated a middle-aged, nerv¬ 
ous-looking man, who rather excited my curiosity 
by giving me the idea that he lived a life of per¬ 
petual apologies. He was constantly asking our 
pardon for something or other, which so worked 
upon my risible faculties that I very nearly com¬ 
mitted myself by laughing in his face when he 
said to me: “ I ask your pardon, but would you 
like to look at the Graphic!” 

Looking at the papers my fellow-travelers stij)- 
plied me with, and gazing through the window, 
lost in speculation as to the new life before me, 
the day gradually wore to a close. I was begin¬ 
ning to feel rather tired, when the train drew up 
at the platform of Silvington station, and I knew 
that my journey was at an end. 

“ I ask your pardon, but pray allow me to assist 
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yon out; I will hand you your cloak and things 
afterwards ”—and my friend of the Graphic came 
boldly to the rescue and helped me out of the 
carriage. 

“ Is it Miss Cannon ?” asked a voice behind me; 
and, turning, I found myself face to face with a 
very pleasant-looking man in clerical dress. 

“ Yes, I am; and I presume you are Mr. 
Martyn.” 

We shook hands after that, and thereupon com¬ 
menced my first introduction to the owner of my 
new home. There was something about the 
genial, kind face that smiled back upon me which 
seemed to quite win my heart; and I thought, if 
Mrs. Martyn resembled her husband, I should, in 
all probability, be very contented and happy at 
Hatherleigh Kectory. | 

We were very soon bowling along the smooth 
_ lanes between tall trees, whose branches met and 
entwined overhead, throwing upon the path before 
ns such a sweet, subdued shadow as I have only 
met with in the lovely South. 

“Pretty, Miss Cannon? You do not surely 
think much of this,” said Mr. Martyn to me, after 
a remark of mine. “ It is nothing compared with 
some of the beautiful places about. If you are 
fond of shady- nooks and comers, you must get my 
wife to show you her short cut into Seldene Park. 
You will be delighted with that.” 

“ Is it near Hatherleigh ?” I asked. 

“ It joins it,” he replied; “ and Mr. Seldene has 
put up a little gate for the benefit of my wife. It 
is a prettier and nearer way through the park to 
the village. Mrs. Martyn generally goes that 
way.” 

So we chatted, first about one thing and then 
about another, until we drew up at the door of the 
rectory. As far as I could see in the dusk, it was 
situated in a hollow, with tree-covered hills rising 
all round it, but the growing darkness would not 
jiermit me to see much. Inside all was brightness, 
cheerfulness and happiness. If ever there was a 
sweet faee which was calculated to win one’s heart 
at first sight, it was Mrs. Martyn’s. She was very 
young and very pretty; and I came to the conclu¬ 
sion, as I laid my head upon my pillow that night 
at Hatherleigh Eectory, that my lines, in this my 
first absence from my dear old home, and mother 
and Bertie, had fallen in very pleasant places. 

The next morning a most unimaginable sur¬ 
prise oame to me. After I had arranged a pro¬ 
gramme of studies with my pupil, and she had 
taken me round the garden and shown me the 
intricacies of the many pathways, the splendor of 
the numerous magnolias and the refreshing beauty 
of the ferneries, Mrs. Martyn came to os and put 
an envelope into my hand. 

“ Miss Cannon,” she said, with her sweet smile, 
“ my husband thinks it much the best for you to 
have this now. It is of no use for either of us to 


stand on ceremony, though we do not know very 
much of each other. It is a difficulty that we 
shall daily overcome; meanwhile I know about 
your brother and sympathize deeply with you. 
You must not hesitate about taking this now,” she 
added, as she turned to leave me. “ I know it is 
for him. Mrs. Tinley told me; so you see. Miss 
Cannon, how nicely we have managed to secure 
your companionship for twelve months.” 

Upon opening the envelope, I found it con¬ 
tained bank-notes to the value of eighty pounds. 
It was my salary for twelve months; and Mrs. 
Martyn had given it to me in advance, knowing 
my anxiety for my brother. I felt so ple.-ised that 
I hardly knew where I was. It was so thoughtful, 
so kind I 

“I must go into the house, Maud,” I said to the 
child; “ I must thank Mrs. Martyn.” 

Before evening, my letter home was written and 
the money sent off; and I knew that no time 
would be lost by Bertie in consulting the great 
German oculist about his sight. Ah, and 1 had 
done it 1 It was such a happy, thought to me. 

After this my days passed very quietly and en- 
joyably. My pupil and I grew great friends; and 
she took me to many lovely nooks which I trans¬ 
ferred to my sketch-book for the delectation of 
Bertie when we should meet. 

One day I strolled through the little gate lead¬ 
ing into Seldene Park. I wanted to find some 
ferns, and I knew a place down by the brook’s side 
where they grew in great profusion. I found that 
the rains had filled the brook to overflowing, and 
that the green moss-covered stepping-stones were 
buried beneath some inches of water. It was very 
provoking, for I especially wanted the ferns for a 
pretty basket I was busy making for Mrs. Martyn’s 
birthday. 

“Di, my dear,” I remarked to myself, having 
no one else to speak to, and dearly loving the 
sound of my own voice, “ Di, what do you mean 
to do ? It is not like you to care for a few inches 
of water and wet feet; Bertie taught you better 
than that, you know. No one is about, and the 
keepers seldom come here; so here goes 1” 

And, ungracefully gathering up my skirts into 
anything but classic folds about my knees, I care¬ 
fully stepped down upon the stones, singing to my¬ 
self some quaint Italian words I had arranged for 
my own pleasure to the air of the “ Blue Danube.” 
I reached the middle of the brook, when—I can 
never tell how it happened—my foot slipped and 
I tumbled headlong into the water, burying my 
face in the ferns and mud, and making a splash that 
might have been heard up at the Hall. When I 
tried to recover my feet, I found to my horror, tliat 
it could not well be done. An intense pain and 
an inability to put one.foot to the ground warned 
me that my ankle was dislocated. I managed-to 
reach one of the stepping-stones and seat myself 
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upon it, while I tried to think out, as well as the 
pain would allow me, what would be the best thing 
to do. That was not the question. What could 1 
do ? I could not put one foot to the ground, con¬ 
sequently I could not walk back to the rectory. 
There was nothing for it but to remain wliere I 
was, in tlie fond hope of some passer-by happen¬ 
ing to see me. It certainly was a most awkward 
predicament in which to bo placed. Here was a 
young lady, the governess at the rectory, Ee.ated on 
a stone some inches in the water in the middle of 
the brook in Seldene Park. The intense pain I 
suffered from my .ankle made me feel inclined to 
cry; while the situation was so absurdly ludicrous 
that for a moment it overcame all else, and I burst 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. To my great 
amazement, I heard the laugh echoed from behind 
me, and, turning my head, I met the gaze of a 
pair of bright blue eyes, which were regarding 
me with a merriment that was evidently irrepres¬ 
sible. 

“I hope you will excuse my joining in your 
laugh,” said the gentleman, coming toward me; 
“ but really I could not help it; you looked so 
funny seated in the water. May I ask if it is your 
favorite seat ?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied; “but I cannot well 
help myself. I have slipped and sprained my 
ankle and cannot move.” 

“ Oh, I am so sorry 1 Do allow me to help you. 
I had no idea you were in pain, or I would not 
have laughed at you—that is, if I could have 
helped myself,” he added, smiling, as he bent over 
me, and, before I had any idea .what he was going 
to do, I found myself lifted up in a pair of strong 
arms and carried back to the bank. “ Can j'ou 
stand, do you think?” he asked, as he gently 
placed me on my feet and held me. 

“On one foot,” I said. “What a dilemma to be 
placed in! What will Mrs. Martyn think of 
me?” 

“ Think ? What can she think ? You do not 
imagine she would suppose you would purposely 
sprain your ankle, do you? If you will sit down 
here until I return, I will run to the rectory and 
tell them, and bring Mr. Martyn’s trap for you to 
return in.” 

Helping me to seat myself on the grass, my 
companion assured me he would lose no time, and 
left me to my meditations. It was a most unfortu¬ 
nate affair, I thought; and I felt I would have 
given anything rather than it should have 
happened. Further, I am not fond of speaking to 
strangers; and I did not know how Mrs. Martyn 
would loQk upon my adventure. It was most im¬ 
prudent for a girl to allow a strange gentleman to 
speak to her, I knew; but how could I help my¬ 
self in this case? So I occupied myself in wonder¬ 
ing until the sound of voices and footsteps gave 
notice of the approach of help. Mr. and Mrs. 


Martyn accompanied the stranger, the gentlemen 
carrying a small gate between them. 

“How, Miss Cannon, I am sorry you will re¬ 
turn in so undignified a manner,” said the rector; 
“ but it will be far the best and easiest for your 
foot. The carriage would have been awkward to 
get in and out of, to say nothing of the shaking 
over the stones. If you will let my wife help yon 
to sit down on this, we will carry you home with¬ 
out giving you much pain.” 

Nor did they; but it was very bad nevertheless, 
and I was very glad to lie on the sofa and let Mrs. 
Martyn apply a cooling lotion to the swelled 
ankle. 

That accident put a stop to my out-door excur¬ 
sions for .a long time, and I was often obliged to 
be left much alone; at least, I should say alone as 
far as the society of mankind was concerned, for 
I generally had two companions, bloodhounds of 
very great value, belonging to Mr. Martyn. These 
dogs took a remarkable fancy to me, and whenever 
they were unchained would be certain to find me 
out. I grew very fond of them; and, whenever 
Mrs. Martyn was obliged to leave me, she used to 
ask me if I would like to lijive Mustard and 
Peppers company. So it was that a great affec¬ 
tion sprang up between those fierce dogs—of whom, 
somehow, I had never felt afraid—and my¬ 
self. 

My captivity was cheered by good accounts of 
Bertie’s improvement, and now and then at rare 
intervals by a short visit from the gentleman who 
had extricated me from my dilemma. His name 
was Boss; and I had time to notice, on his first 
visit of inquiry after the sprain, what I had been 
too much distressed to remark on our first meeting 
—that he was exceedingly handsome. There was 
something remarkably pleasant about the curly 
hair, the honest, true-looking, blue eyes, the tall, 
strong, well-formed figure; and I always felt 
pleased when I heard his voice and footsteps out¬ 
side. I grew to look forward to his coming; for 
with him came a vague feeling of content, which 
I had never experienced before in the presence of 
any one except Bertie. 

One day—I shall never forget it—Mrs. Martyn 
came to me when I was lying on the sofa teaching 
Maud, for I still-had to rest my foot a great deal, 
though able to walk a little. 

“Miss Cannon,” she said, “I want you to be 
kind enough to let Maud have a holiday for the rest 
of the day. Her little friends from the Grange have 
driven over to ask her to spend the day with them, 
as it is one of their birthdays. I dare say you 
will not object to being without such a plague for 
once,” she added, fondly passing her hand over 
the chiid’s head. 

The next moment “ the plague ” had her arms 
round my neck, and was showering her thanks on 
my face for my compliance with her mother’s re- 
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quest. In another instant she was ofij with a shout 
of (leliglit. 

. “I wish I could induce you to change your 
mind and accompany my husband and me to- 
iiigiit, dear Miss Cannon," said Mrs. Martyn, sit¬ 
ting down by me. “ We do not like to leave you 
for a whole evening; it will be so lonely for you. 
Do come to the Selwyns’ with us?” 

“Indeed, I would so much rather not,” I replied. 
“ I do not feel inclined for a dinner party. You 
know how pleased I always am to avoid one, if 
IKissible—I dislike them so mudi. Do not give 
me a second thought; I shall manage to pass the 
time very well. You know it is my evening for 
writing home, and I must write to Mrs. Tinley as 
well. Oh, I shall find many things to do 1 ” 

“ I am only afraid you may be lonely,” said Mrs. 
Martyn. “ We may not be home until rather late, 
for it is a very long way from Drayton. By the 
bye, you will only have Janeat home in the kitchen, 
for I have given Margaret and Mary leave to 
go to the christening of Mary’s sister’s twins. 
Will you mind being in the house with only 
Jane?” 

“Mindl Not one bit. Why should I? I should 
not have any fear if I were to be alone for a week 
here,” I replied, laughing at the idea of my being 
frightened. “ Besides, you forget the dogs—no one 
need fear much where they are.” 

; Mrs. Martyn laughed. 

“ Well, I am rather timid myself; and so I im¬ 
agine every one else must be,” she said; 

The evening come at length, and I saw them set 
off, with a feeling of thankfulness that I was not 
accompanying them. I had not very much time 
at my own disposal at Hatherleigh, and I was 
pleased at the idea of having some hours alone. 
However, I was destined to be left more alone 
than I anticipated; for, toward eight o’clock, Jane 
came and asked me if I would allow her to run to 
the village with a message for her mistress, which 
she ought to have attended to before. I gave per¬ 
mission at once. 

“But, Jane,” I added, as a parting injunction, 
“ do not be any longer away than you can help.” 

“Indeed, I won’t, Miss Cannon,” she said, “for 
I am leaving some beef boiling on the fire, and it 
will be done to a turn in a quarter of an hour, and 
I shall be back by then.” So she went, and I 
heard the doer bang behind her. 

“Now, my dear mother and Bertie,” I said, 
smiling to myself, “you both shall have your 
tveek’s letter two days earlier than usual, for it is 
not often that I have such a spell of nndisturbed 
quietand I was soon lost to all recollection of 
the outer world in the deep pleasure of a paper 
chat with my dear ones at home. 

, The sound of a heavy footfall in the hall roused 
mo; and X was just going to see who it was, when 
the. door opened and a man stood in the doorway 


—a common tramp, with a face like a bulldog’s. I 
must have turned, pale, for I felt very faint. 

“ There’s no call for you to be anyways afeard, 
mum,” he said. “ I ain’t agoin’ to do you no harm; 
but the truth is I’m pretty nigh starving, and I 
want you to come and show me where the grub is 
kep’.” 

I knew I dared not refuse, though I felt my 
limbs tremble so that I could hardly stand ; but I 
am generally self-possessed, and, by a powerful 
effort at self-control, I mastered my voice to some 
degree of steadiness. 

“ Listen to me, my man,” I said; “ if you want 
food, you shall have it, and welcome, provided you 
leave the house as soon as you are satisfied.” 

“ Well, we won’t make no rash promises, mum,” 
he replied, grinning. “ Just you come along with 
me, and give mo the beat you can lay your hands 
to.” 

Oh, why—why did I not have the dogs in with 
me this night of ail others ? How miserable I was, 
and how helpless! I felt ready to sink to the 
ground with intense fright. Suddenly—how it 
came to me I shall never know—a bright idea 
came into my head, and I mustered all my strength 
and resolution for the execution of it. 

“ Now, my man,” I said, following him into the 
kitchen, “you shall have a good supper for once, 
but you must bo patient while I move about, for I 
have hurt my foot,-and I cannot walk very well. 
Sit down by the fire while I lay the table for you. 
Do you like boiled beef?” 

“ Don’t I?” ho replied, smacking his lips. “Just 
put it afore me, mum. I says no more 1 ” 

All this time I was moving abont, getting bread, 
.a plate, a knife and fork, and laying them on the 
table; then I went to the fire and lifted off the 
pan containing the boiled beef, which I took out 
and laid on a dish. 

“Now, come and eat,” I said to the man; “and 
make haste over it, if you do not want Mr. Martyn 
to return and find you here.” 

“ Well, in course the master might object to my 
company,” he replied, settling himself at the table; 
“ so I will hurry as much as I can conveniently. 
I 8.ay, mum, get me some beer, will yer ?” 

I took a jug and went into the cellar, and drew 
the beer; then, putting it down beside the man, I 
asked, in as indifferent a tone as I could command, 
“Would you not like some mustard and pepper 
with your beef?” 

“Ay, by the bye, so I would! I might as well 
have all those kind of odds and ends like swells 
have, just for once, you know, mum 1” ho replied, 
burying his face in the jug of beer, with a coarse 
laugh. 

“ The casters are in the dining-room; I will get 
them in a moment,” I said. 

When I had got well out of the kitchen, I flew 
not into the dining-room, but to a side-door is the 
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which led into the yard. In a second I liad 
the door open, and was across tlie yard unfasten¬ 
ing tile ijlpgs. 

“ Now, Miistjird and Pepper, come 1 ” I said, as 
I returned with my two friends. 

The tramp had evidently suspected foul play, 
and had risen and was standing at the kitchen- 
door. He uttered a frightful imprecation when 
he saw tlie dogs. 

“ Tliey will not hurt you if you will sit down,” 
r said, holding them hack; “but, if you attempt to 
move, I will not answer for the consequences.” 

“ Done by a woman, as I live!” he growled, as 
he sat down. “ If I liad only known the trick you 
wore going to serve me, I would have made a 
pretty tidy job of you with a thing of this sort,” 
and he took up his knife and shook it at me. 

“Watch him. Mustard! Watch,him Pepper 1 ” 
I said, patting the dogs’ heads. “ Now, as long as 
you remain perfectly quiet, the dogs will lie here 
and only watch you ; but, if you stir, they proba¬ 
bly will tear you to bits,” I added, turning to 
leave the kitchen. 

I felt quite faint now that my scheme had been 
a success, and I knew the man was safe until the 
rector returned. As I crossed the hall, I heard a 
knock at the front-door. 

“Who is there?” I asked, too terrified by my 
recent fright to venture to open it first. 

. “It is.I, Mis.s Cannon—^Ross;” and never did 
human voice sound more welcome than did his, 
coming as it did at tliat moment of fright. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly, as the light in 
the hall fell upon ray face. 

“ Eol>bers 1 ” I whispered; and, after a pause, I 
gave an incoherent account of my unwelcome 
visitor, in the midst of which Jane returned; and 
she was equally astonished to find her kitchen oc¬ 
cupied as it was. 

Mr. Koss stayed with me until the rector’s re¬ 
turn, which was not until some time afterwards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martyn were full of mingled admi¬ 
ration and pity for me. 

“ You are quite a Heroine, Miss Cannon 1 ” said 
Mr. Martyn. “ It was a splendid idea about Mus¬ 
tard and Pepper 1 ” 

“ It was an idea born of intense fright. I assure 
you there was not much of the heroine about me. 
I shudder now when I think of it,” I answered. 
“ My only comfort was that Maude was not coming 
home to-night. The child might never have re¬ 
covered from the shook.” 

A few days afterwards I heard that the man had 
managed to escaj^before hie trial, from the lock¬ 
up, and I felt in dSily terror of meeting him again. 
My fears, however, were groundless, as I never 
saw him afterwards. I met some one else, though, 
a little later. 

,. “ I have been walking about like a pickpocket 
all the morning,” said Mr. Koss, one day, taking 


my hand in his and holding it tightly. “I wadi 
especially to tell you something, Miss Connoilr; 
and l have been watching for you so long.” _ . 

“ Why need you ?” I asked. “You knew whefg' 
I was to be found. You could have come to the 
rectory.” 

“Di,” he said, placing both his hands on my 
shoulders and stooping over me, “ what I have to 
say to you I must say to you alone. I want to tell 
you that ever since 1 saw you I have loved you, 
and I must tell you of it. If you can care for me, 
say so, darling, and make me one of the happiest 
fellows in the world. Do you love me, Di ?” 

Love him 1 Have I not been loving him with¬ 
out knowing it for a long time past? Had not his 
voice become the sweetest, his face the dearest, and 
his footfMl the most musical to me of all I, hod 
ever known ? And was I not now standing before 
him, blushing and drooping it may be, but one of' 
the happiest girls in the world? I suppose he 
knew all that “ without one woid from me,” as the 
old song says; for, certain it is, that I never spoke 
a word, and just as certain is it that I was clasped 
by a pair of strong arms and held tightly while I 
was kissed and thanked untU I was breathless. 

“ You do not mind marrying a poor man, Di 
dear?” I was asked, while the blue eyes I loved 
looked down into mine with an expression of mer¬ 
riment and fun. 

“Not a bit,” I said, smiling. “The fact is, I 
have been so poor all my life, that I should hab^y' 
know what to do if I had wealth.” 

“ Mistress of Seldene Park, for instance,” he ■ 
continued. “ How would you like that, Di ?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. 

“ Poor Boss I” he said. “ Di, if ever I felt soriy 
for any one, I feel sorry for myself, now. The ■ 
woman I love will not love my home.” 

“ Yes, she will,” I said, earnestly. “ I do not 
care how small it is; it will bold us both, will it 
not?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“That reminds me I do not know where your • 
home is,” I said. 

“And yet I found you coolly in possession' the ■ 
first time I saw you, darling,” returned Mr. EoSs,. 
now laughing outright. 

“ Indeed I was not—I was in the brook when i 
you first saw me,” I said—“in the brook belonging ; 
to Seldene Park.” 

“ In the brook belonging to me," he corrected.. 
“ You have done Boss. Seldene the honor of ac- ■ 
cepting himself, his park, and all its belongings.”' 
I felt thoroughly puzzled, and looked so. “Letme- 
explain,” he added. “Martyn always calls me 
‘Koss,’ and his’ wife ‘Mr.Koss.’ You took up.the 
ilatter name also when you knew me, and I begp^f^ 
my friends, the Martyns, not to tell you I was Mr. 
^Idene, because I have always had the idea that 
I should like my wife to care for me for myself. 
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amA from any snAoundings of wealth and station. 
I-have gmned what I wanted, and l am proud .that 
the woman I love has chosen me for myself. iThat 
is all,' dear. You do not object to the airange- 
meht,'do you?” 

How could I ? I was very much surprised and 
astonished at first, I must own; but I'have grown 
used now to tlie idea that my Koss and Mr. Sel- 
dcne, of Seldenc Park, are one and the same. 

No persuasion could change iny determination 
to complete my ycar at Hatherleigh Eectory. I 
had received payment beforehand, and nothing the 
rector, his wife, or Boss could say, could move me. 

The time is sweetened by tlie good news of Ber¬ 
tie’s improvement daily. The lastletter contained 
the happy intelligence tliat tlie German doctor 
has promised to cure him by tlie spring. , And in 
■the'spring—the bright, beautiful, happy spring— 
I'have promised to become Boss Seldene’s wife. 
. Mtonwhile, I am still an inmate of Hatherleigli 
Bdctory. 
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EL CANON DE LA VIEJA. 


By Don Arturo Banoini. 


F ifty miles northeast of the town 
of Oposura, in the State of So¬ 
nora. Mexico, lies the beautiful 
valley of Usabra. The Mexican hun¬ 
ters will solemnly tell you that it was 
once iuhabited by Adam and Eve ; in 
other words, that the Garden of Eden 
was located in this favored snot. En¬ 
chanting and inviting as this valley is, 
in it there is no house, farm, or cattle 
ranch; all is still and peaceful; the 
reason for this is, that just across the 
range are the hunting-grounds and 
villages of the Yaqui and Mayo In¬ 
dians, two of the bravest and most 
warlike tribes in the Mexican republic. 

Well may these Indians guard their 
grounds; for they fairly teem with 
game; deer, buros (the latter a species 
of warm-land elk that will dress as 
high as a thousand pounds), and ante¬ 
lope ; here, also, is the haunt of the 
wild turkey, brush and mountain 
quail, pheasants and a great .variety 
of other feathered game. For fur¬ 
bearing animals, there is the jaguar, 
or Mexican tiger, “ tigrillos,” wild¬ 
cats, red and silver foxes, etc. I could 
go on and enumerate a number of 
animals that are totally unknown in 
the United States. 

The Usabra Valley is almost com¬ 
pletely surrounded by high mountain 
ranges, whose summits seem to pierce 
the very skies. There is no grander 
sight than the effect of the sunrise on 
these mighty heights. 

As the first rays strike the loftiest 
crests, behold, a dazzling illumination 
takes place, owing to the reflection of 
the light on their quartz-crowned tops ; 
and, as the king of day mounts higher 
and higher, the golden shafts touch 
peak after peak, ’till all the lofty pin¬ 
nacles seem tipped with fire. 

The inhabitants of this bold and 
attractive country are in perfect accord 
with their surroundings. Here the 


aborigine is almost free from the vices 
that degrade his brethren who are 
brought in too close contact with our 
civilization. He is free from the wiles 
of the trader, and his potent but de¬ 
structive fire-water, and holds his lands, 
not at the caprice of his Government, 
but by the right of might, and, what 
is still more binding, the right of un¬ 
told years of previous occupation. 

I could tell of many curious rites in 
connection with their festivals, rites 
both military and religious, which are 
always closely allied. These tribes were 
originally, and are still to some extent, 
fire worshipers, always regulating their 
war expeditions by certain omens, 
such as phases of the moon, heat of 
the sun, brightness of the stars, me¬ 
teoric showers, etc. 

There is something more which is 
worthy of mention regarding these 
people,—their dress. Deerskin, as 
with most American Indians, forms 
the principal material; but their orna¬ 
ments are far more beautiful and rare 
than those of other tribes. The leather 
is so perfectly tanned that it is as soft 
as broadcloth. The garments of many, 
of the principal men are embroidered 
from moccasin to war-bonnet with tiny 
shells of all shapes and colors ; but 
the richest, most atrractive and strik¬ 
ing of their costumes are those em¬ 
broidered with humming-bird feathers. 
The ruby throat, the emerald, the 
golden and many other species of these 
little birds furnish their delicate and 
highly colored plumage for the orna¬ 
mentation of these semi-savages. I 
leave the reader to imagine the ap¬ 
pearance of a stately Indian chieftain 
clothed in such a garment. 

Now that I have to some extent in¬ 
troduced the country and its inhabit¬ 
ants, I will proceed to relate an 
adventure that I had in this neighbor¬ 
hood, an adventure so odd, strange 
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and unexplainable that to this day I 
do not know whether it was a dream 
or a reality. If a nightmare it hap¬ 
pened during daylight, and what is 
more curious other hunters have be¬ 
strode this quadruped in or about the 
same .spot. 

One beautiful December morning, 
two or three days before Christmas, my 
brother and a fellow-hunter named 
Regalado (this name translated into 
English means “exquisite gift”) and 
myself were sitting on some logs in 
front of our camp conversing and 
wondering what our friends in civiliza¬ 
tion were doing,—whether they were 
thinking of us way out in the deserts, 
etc. I remember doing some tall 
thinking all to myself while looking 
iq)wards at the fleecy clouds as they 
slowly sailed across the blue sky and 
lodged against the sides of the giant 
peaks; heartily did I wish myself at 
home,—never dearer than when one 
is far away and dangers on all sides 
may' prevent a return to that sacred 
spot. From these happy-sad longings 
I was aroused by the voice of Regalado 
saying, “Olacompanero, dcspierla”{sa.y, 
comrades, wake up). We will take it 
for granted that our friends are solici¬ 
tous about us, and that we are con¬ 
stantly in their thoughts ; but let us 
think of ourselves now: day after 
to-morrow is noche bitcna (Christmas). 
"What do j'ou .say to our going up the 
mouutaiu-side after some chiguis (wild 
turkeys) ? You know that the chiguis 
piTwncros are the best. I tell you, 
Turito those pihoneros are smart; they 
live on pihoncs (pine nuts), so they are 
always fat and prime, bnenos for Christ¬ 
mas. What do say ? Shall we go ? ” 
Though turkey-hunting was com¬ 
mon enough with us, yet I gladly 
accepted the invitation in order to 
divert my mind from thoughts that 
were becoming oppressive. After see¬ 
ing that our rifles, pistols and machetes 
(heavy knives for ejther defense or 
cutting our way through thick 
brush) were in good order we started. 
We had not gone far when my brother, 
who had stayed behind to take care of 


:amp, sang out, ‘ ‘ Cuidado con la vieja, 
miichachos" (look out for the hag, 
boys). I returned him some light an¬ 
swer; but I noticed that Regalado’s 
face paled a little, and that he crossed 
himself. Having had at different times 
ocular proof that my companion was a 
man of dauntless courage, his actions 
on this occasion surprised me not a 
little. I had often heard of the dreaded 
hag of the Usabra, but had considered 
it a superstition, and consequently 
had paid no attention to the tale. 

As I have already remarked, the 
Usabra Valley is surrounded by lofty 
mountains into who.se very hearts run 
great cafions not like those of Cal¬ 
ifornia, that ascend toward the ridges, 
but great gloomy box canons that 
become deeper and darker as you 
go in. Toward the entrance of one of 
these gorges my now silent companion 
and I directed our steps. I tried by 
various ways to rouse Regalado into 
something of his usual liveliness, such 
as chaffing him about a certain Seho- 
rita in California, or speculating on 
la vieja de Usabra. At the name of 
his Dtilcinea he would brighten up a 
little; but at the mention of the hag 
he would look around warily and 
whisper, calla (hush). 

It was a tremendous cafion before 
whose mouth we now stood; perpen¬ 
dicular in places, running up a thou¬ 
sand or more feet of sheer wall. Huge 
rocks balancing on pebbles looked as 
if the least jar would launch them into 
space. In other parts the mountain¬ 
sides are clothed in black ironwood, 
mahogany, pine, oak and other somber 
woods. It is altogether an uncanny 
looking spot. If the gorge seemed 
dark and chilly at the entrance, what 
would it be deeper in ? I called Rega¬ 
lado’s attention to these facts. 

“ Yes, ’’ said he, “ it looks very unin¬ 
viting, but we are not going into that 
tomb; we are not on a prospecting 
tour, but hunting chiguis, and chiguis 
are not found at the bottoms of canons, 
but on their sides, so come on.’’ 

Slowly and cautiously we began our 
climb; soon the giant trees shut out the 
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sunlight, and we were in a twilight 
gloom, nothing but the “ chir chir” of 
the mountain cricket disturbed the 
oppressive silence. 

I<et the reader understand, that in 
these remote solitudes death threatens 
on all sides; nonpedr, bipeds, quad¬ 
rupeds, centipeds andinilipedsfor that 
matter are always on the alert for 
the unwary and inexperienced. In 
these fastnesses lurks cl vaso (the 
lights), so named on account of its 
similarity to that organ. This is 
unquestionably the most deadly of the 
American animals. I doubt if its 
equal exists in the known world. I 
have read most of the standard treatises 
on our poisonous animals and those 
of foreign lands, but, as far as I can 
judge, cl vaso is far ahead of any of 
them in the virulence of its venom. 
When not concealed in'its lair in some 
hollow trunk it haunts the springs 
where cattle and horses are accustomed 
to drink, and taking a position on 
some convenient limb, hangs bat-like 
to await its prey. Here is full scope 
for its agressiveness; silently it drops 
on the first drinker, a snort, a plunge, 
and the stricken animal staggers for a 
few feet, then drops. He has taken his 
last drink 1 Other victims follow ; 
no noise is made by this destroyer: 
“quiet as death” is well illustrated in 
the work of el vaso. Fortunately for 
stockmen, this animal is not com¬ 
mon ; with a big reward in view for 
its destruction, the white and Indian 
hunters make it the special object 
of their hunts. A complete descrip¬ 
tion of el vaso and its habits is given 
by Doti Manuel Gustios in his book 
entitled “Animales Venenosos de Me¬ 
xico.” 

Even the vegetable kingdom bars 
your progress not only with its thorns 
and density bnt with numerous poison¬ 
ous vines and creepers that seem to 
reach for you on all sides, and to touch 
which causes intense pain. Above all 
to be avoided, is the terrible yerba 
male whose poisonous exhalations 
will cause insanity should you through 
ignorance use it for a couch and con¬ 


tinually inhale its deadly gas. With 
all these pleasant prospects in view, 
we commenced our climb. Going up 
five or six hundred feet we arrived at 
the top of a knob that arose abrupt¬ 
ly from the mountain-side ; here we 
stopped to listen for the cry of the tur¬ 
key. 

Below us was a green sea of leaves 
swaying and undulating under the 
strong wind that came sweeping up 
the canon. But, far above us was 
the grandest sight of all; there, 
two thousand feet or more directly 
over our heads, rising from the oppo¬ 
site side of the gorge, hung great 
rocks, black and menacing, though it 
was fully five hundred feet directly 
from where we stood to the other wall, 
yet had any of those boulders fallen 
from the very apex of this tremendous 
half arch it would have landed far 
behind us. That there was danger of 
thisoccurring wehad evidence enough, 
as all around were rocks that had 
fallen from the height and buried them¬ 
selves deep into the hard ground; oth¬ 
ers had dropped on trees and reduced 
them to splinters. Unpleasant possi¬ 
bilities would suggest themselves, but 
were suddenly driven from my mind 
by the distant “peek peek” of the 
turkeys. Following the sound, after 
more difficult ascending and descend¬ 
ing, we arrived in the neighborhood 
of the game. These birds are exceed¬ 
ingly wary, and we had to approach 
them with the greatest caution. We 
could now hear the feeding ‘' peeble 
peeble” of the hens with the “gobble 
gobble’ ’ of the cocks. At last peering 
through the brush wesaw asight always 
dear to the hunter’s eye: in a little 
clearing perhaps two acres iii extent 
was a large flock of turkeys, great 
magnificent cocks, strutting proudly 
about, now and then drooping their 
wings with a loud “thung.” Each 
selecting one of the largest, we fired. 
With a loud whirr the flock flew away, 
but sufficient game remained for our 
bag. 

" Bien, muy bien'' said my com¬ 
panion, “now for a dozen perdices 
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(mountain quail) on our way back to 
camp and our larder is ready for nochc 
buena." ''Amigo," said I, “you 
shoot the perdices on your way back, 

I am going farther into the mountains 
and try to get a cimarron (mountain 
sheep;. You know I need a pair of 
chaparrcras (skin overalls tanned with 
the hair on, used for riding in the 
brush), and now is the time to get 
them. Tell my brother that I will be 
in camp before dark, so adios." I was 
walking away when Regalado said: 
“How far do you intend to go, and 
on what side of the canon will you 
return?” adding at the same time, 
that the side on which we now stood 
was the best. I told him my intention 
was to go on a mile or two farther and 
tlieii return by the bed of the gorge, 
as the path there seemed smoother 
and certainly more even. “Choose 
any other way than the bottom of the 
canon,” he said earnestly, “ avoid 
that path I beg you ; if you do not 
you will surely regret it and forever 
spoil all the pleasures that we have 
had or may have hunting in the 
Usabra.” “But, companero," I said, 

' ‘ what is all this mystery and terror 
about? I have often heard of the 
hag of the Usabra, but surely you 
don’t believe the idle tale. Some pros¬ 
pectors have probably found a rich 
ledge in this locality, and, not being 
able to work it at present, have in- 
invented this yarn to keep others 
away. Come,” I continued, “own up 
that there is really no foundation for 
the story, and that you do not know 
any one who ever saw the apparition.” 

“You are mistaken,” he answered 
promptly. “I know some bold-and- 
truthful hunters who have seen the 
vieja in this cation. But the day is 
waning; some other time I will tell 
you more. Before we part I beseech 
you again to keep out as much as 
possible from the bottom of the canon ; 
and more, if you should see la vieja, 
conceal yourself and remain quiet, but 
if she stops when near you and begins 
to sniff the air, as a hound when scent¬ 
ing, lirale, y dien el nombre de Maria,'' 


(Shoot at her, and say in the name of 
Mary.) 

"Bueno," I said, more impressed 
at his earnestness than I was willing 
to acknowledge. “I will do as you 
say, amigo inio; if the vieja passes 
me by, well and good; but, should 
she object to my scent, I will try 
the effect of a good Sharp’s 45-110 
on her anatomy!” Regalado looked 
shocked at my levity, but said nothing 
more, and we parted. 

Generally I prefer to hunt alone. 
Hunting in pairs is as a rule bad 
policy ; but after the departure of my 
comrade the gloom seemed to settle 
deeper, and the air grow colder in 
the great gorge, while the “chirp” of 
the crickets sounded louder and more 
lonely. Once I half made up my mind 
to follow my friend and return to 
camp. Was I afraid ? I think not; 
but I felt inexpressibly lonesome. I 
have been in manyplaces as far retired 
from the haunts of man, but never 
experienced such utter solitude as in 
the cafion of the Usabra. Shaking off, 
to some extent, this unpleasant feeling, 

I once more pursued my way up the 
canon. I kept out of the wash as 
much as possible, but in some places 
could not avoid it, as the walls rose 
straight for hundreds of feet, often 
converging as if ready to topple and 
overwhelm me. Once or twice I ob¬ 
tained glimpses of mountain sheep, 
but out of reach, not of the rifle, but 
of a possible hit. The sight of the 
cimarrones drove all thoughts of Re¬ 
galado and his cautions from my mind; 
and I pursued the hunt with renewed 
ardor. 

Traveling now with extra caution 
and looking sharply on every side I 
advanced deeper and deeper into the 
mountains. At length, feeling con¬ 
siderably done up, I sat down to rest 
for a few minutes, and to think 
whether it might not be best to cross 
the canon and hunt the game on that 
side, at the same time working my 
way towards camp, when, looking up, 
I saw a band of five cimarrones, led 
by a.large ram, slowly winding down 
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the mountain-side, and heading to¬ 
wards where I was sitting. From the 
formation and lay of the land I knew 
that the sheep would pass within easy 
rifle shot—say two hundred yards. To 
any one who has ever hunted these 
animals it is needless to tell of their 
extreme shyness, keen scent and sharp 
sight. I knew that if I moved they 
would see me. There was nothing to 
do but to remain quiet, trusting that 
the color of my buckskin suit, which 
somewhat resembled in shade the 
surrounding rocks, would deceive at a 
distance even their quick sight. From 
the wind I had nothing to fear, as it 
was completely in my favor. 

How stately the "bighorns” looked 
and with what decision they put down 
their forefeet when they walked. 
The leader, who was ten or fifteen 
feet in advance of the rest, I already 
looked upon as “ my mutton.” The 
big fellow would now and then pause, 
toss his great horns and try with his 
keen scent the purity of the air. But 
it was not against a human enemy 
that he was guarding his followers: 
the chances were that in these almost 
inaccessible solitudes he had never 
seen or even scented one of that 
species; his watchfulness was for the 
jaguar, the tigrillo, and mountain lion, 
all implacable enemies, and with whom 
he was a special favorite. The sheep 
had now arrived at good range; a few 
seconds more and they would be safe 
over the brow of the caiion; now was 
the time. I imitated the whine of the 
jaguar, “oo-ii-nn.” With a loud 
snort the band came to a dead halt, 
but only for a second,— time enough 
and to spare. At the crack of the 
rifle the leader reared, pawed the air 
once and then pitched head-foremost 
down to the bottom of the cliff. I sent 
two or three bullets singing after the 
rest just to see them give some of their 
wonderful leaps, but not with the 
intention of hurting them, for I had 
secured what I needed. 

But now, to get at ray game, there 
were two alternatives: to go down from 
where I stood; or go back at least two 


hard miles where the descent was com¬ 
paratively easy. With the reckless¬ 
ness of the hunter I chose the first 
and most dangerous route. I pro¬ 
ceeded to make my preparations 
accordingly. From my waist I un¬ 
wound the light riata, or lariat as the 
Americans call it; which name by the 
way is incorrect. Riata is the word. 
La is the article the; thus la riata sig¬ 
nifies tho riata. Americanized lariat 
is the result. My riata, which was 
forty-five feet long, I took by the mid¬ 
dle, and placing it over a stout bush 
lowered myself to a ledge some fifteen 
feet below; then, letting go one end 
of the rawhide, I pulled it down to 
me. This operation I repeated three or 
four times until I anived at the last 
ledge, a platform of stone. From here 
it was fully forty feet to reach ground, 
from whence I could make the rest of 
the descent clinging to rocks and 
bushes. Fortunately in this place I 
found, jutting out from the face of 
the cliff, a horn-shaped rock that just 
answered my purpose; to it I made 
fast one end of the ever-useful riata, 
and going down hand-over-hand, 
helping myself by bracing against 
the rocky wall, soon reached better 
ground. 

“Wall, big chief!” I said, but im¬ 
mediately collapsed when I saw my 
impromtu ladder dangling from the 
face of the precipice. I had been so 
anxious to make the final descent that 
it had not occurred to me that the 
other end of the riata would naturally 
remain fast above, and I should be 
compelled to abandon my faithful serv¬ 
ant. Necessity is never more the 
mother of invention than in the life of 
a hunter or pioneer. A way out of 
the difficulty soon appeared. I,ifting 
my rifle I took steady aim at the ex¬ 
posed part of the loop under the pro¬ 
jecting rock and fired. One heavy 
bullet did the work: it cut the strands 
and down came my helpmate, muti¬ 
lated a little it is true; but for the 
services it had rendered me I would 
splice the cut so carefully that no one 
could ever detect the break. 
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Gathering up all my belongings 
once more, I scrambled, slid and tum- 
l)led my way to the bottom of the 
gorge. * There I found my cimarron, 
a splendid fellow. His great horns 
alone must have weighed ever twenty- 
five pounds; and his skin would make 
a handsome pair of chaparreras. Alto¬ 
gether I was well satisfied with the 
day’s work. The sun, I imagined, 
had long since crossed the meridian, 
although in the deep canon it was 
impossible to tell. Far up the moun- 
t.iiu-side I could see through the de¬ 
pressions of the walls the sunlight 
resting soft and mellow against the 
giant peaks. How inexpressibly small 
I felt in that great rift; but I could 
lose no time moralizing ; the cimarron 
had yet to be stripped of his skin and 
horns, and the shelter of camp re¬ 
gained before dark, I set to work at 
once, and being somewhat of an ex¬ 
pert it did not take very long to finish 
the operation. 

Tying up the skin and horns as com¬ 
pactly as possible, I started on my re¬ 
turn to camp. Strange that as I picked 
up iny bundle, and before I had made 
one step homeward, there came to my 
mind with startling distinctness Re¬ 
galado’s injunction, “Whatever path 
you may choose, I beg of you avoid 
the bottom of the canon.” Yet here 
I was about to take the very route 
against which I had been warned. 
But how could I do otherwise ? Even 
when I should find a convenient spot 
to climb the mountain-side I would 
have to cut and push my way through 
the thiek and thorny bush, and scram¬ 
ble up and down the numerous small 
but steep cations that debouched into 
the main one. Hand free I could ac¬ 
complish this; but with my heavy 
load it was out of the question. As far 
as could be seen from where I stood, 
tlie bottom of the wash was quite 
clear and infinitely easier to travel; 
so in spite of Regalado’s advice this 
must be my path. ' After traveling a 
couple of miles hunger and fatigue 
began to tell; but the surroundings 
looked too gloomy and uninviting for 


1 halt. I would have to keep on until 
( should find a spot less walled in and 
more congenial. 

In this country continual watchful¬ 
ness is the price of safety j with the 
knowledge of this constantly in mind 
I hurried my footsteps, at the same 
time keeping a sharp lookout on all 
sides. Yet I could not resist stopping 
now and then to take in more fully the 
ever-changing and awesome grandeur 
of the scenery. In places the sides 
of the canon were exactly like walls 
straight up one or two thousand feet; 
in others they were terraced in inclined 
planes; on these terraces grew large 
trees of many varieties. Then again 
the mighty walls would be concave 
perhaps half way up, and then con¬ 
verge till the opposite sides were seem¬ 
ingly within a few feet of each other. 
Occasionally I cast furtive glances 
upwards at these menacing heights, 
and hurried again as fast as my heavy 
burden would permit. 

At last I arrived at a spot that, com¬ 
pared with the ground I had left 
behind, looked more inviting for a rest¬ 
ing-place. While the sides were still 
quite steep, yet they afforded some 
foothold; and the timber being less 
dense made the surroundings brighter. 
Here then was a good place to rest 
and break my fast. Selecting a little 
nook between two large bowlders I 
thankfully dropped my weighty bundle, 
unbuckled my belt with its heavy re¬ 
volver and machete, and standing the 
rifle against one of the bowlders sat or 
rather dropped down on the white 
sand. I felt too tired to eat; but soon 
the feeling wore off, and I enjoyed 
my repast. This done, I went to the 
stream, bathed my head, face and 
hands, and returned once more to ray 
nook to enjoy a smoke; in doing this 
I had resolved to take my time and 
make myself comfortable, leaning 
back on the bowlder nearest me, and 
facing down the caiion I thought of 
the lines : 

Sublime tobacco, tliat from East to West 

Clieera the tar's labor and tbe Turkman’s 
rest. 
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Smart fellow, I thought; he knew 
something. All this time my gaze was 
directed upward, where I could see 
gauzy clouds now and then sail across 
the narrow expanse of blue far over 
my head. 

From this happy state of mind and 
body I was suddenly aroused by a 
sound half drone, half whistle, the like 
of which I had never heard before nor 
have I since. What could it mean? 
Almost instantly, however, some for¬ 
eign intuition warned me to remain per¬ 
fectly quiet, so strangely opposite to our 
general course to actively and instantly < 
prepare for danger in this most hostile 
countrj-. At first I could not locate 
the sound, but soon felt certain that it 
came from down the canon, and more, 
that it was drawing nearer and nearer. 
At times it seemed all around me ; the 
whole cation was full of it. I remember 
some leaves lying near appeared to 
quiver and rise on their tips, as if 
attracted by a magnet. I was becom¬ 
ing confused, and felt that I was 
losing by degrees all sense of place 
and objects. By a supreme effort of 
will I rallied my failing senses, and 
determinedly fixed my eyes on the 
bend of the canon, from behind which 
I was now snre came the sound, low 
at first, hut expanding as it came, 
funnel-like, till it wrapped me com¬ 
pletely in its charm. Nearer and 
nearer I The strain was now inde¬ 
scribable. Something must occur, and 
that speedily ; and something did oc¬ 
cur. Slowly around the bend appeared 
the gigantic form of a woman,— a 
gigantic hag rather. I/ike lightning 
came the thought la bruja de Usabra 
(the hag of Usabra). 

Benumbed at the sight of such 
presence, yet a fascination I could not 
resist kept my sight riveted on that 
infernal substance or delusion. The 
great stature, the long skeleton arms 
bare to the shoulder, the gray, strag¬ 
gling hair, and the face,—the mutnmy- 
like face with profile of chin and nose 
that nearly met. Small space was there 
for a mouth between that nose and 
chin ; yet from a dent there issued 


that whistling-droning chant. On and 
on came the terrible shape. • At a short 
distance from me it stopped abruptly, 
and hound-like began to sniff the air. 
As if in a trance, Regalado’s words 
came to my nearly paralyzed mind ; 
“ Keep perfectly still, and let her go 
by ; but if she should stop near you, 
and begins to sniff the air like a hound 
when scenting, tlrale, y dt en el nombre 
de Marla" 

The time had come; the great 
hag had stopped; slowly she turned 
her head, and the yellow topaz eyes 
glared into mine. I could not look 
long into those orbs and live. Sudden¬ 
ly I became aware that her strange 
all-powerful chant had ceased; and the 
spell that bound me was now broken. 
With a quick motion I seized my rifle. 
This time eye met ej’e over the polished 
barrel; — a report that within those 
narrow walls sounded like thunder 
went booming with stunning echoes up 
the cation. Were those screams that 
intermingled ? I could not tell; for 
suddenly I seemed to be in a vacuum. 
I remember springing to my' feet, 
gasping for air; and then all was 
blank. 

* * * 

When I reeovered my senses com¬ 
plete darkness surrounded me ; while 
far down the canon I could hear the 
faint report of rifles. I knew that 
they were signals to guide me back to 
camp. Slowly and painfully I arose 
and began my staggering march down 
the gorge. I left everything behind,— 
rifle, pistols, all. At midnight I ar¬ 
rived at camp, broken in spirit and 
used up. Regalado would have plied 
me with a thousand questions; but 
my brother, more thoughtful, made 
him hold his peaee till morning. I 
slept very little; ’and that night I 
often heard old Regalado murmur 
prayers and bless himself. 

Next morning the bright sunshine 
flooding the whole valley made me 
feel nearly as comfortable as ever. 
When I told my companions the whole 
experience, the only consolation I re¬ 
ceived was a "no le dije, no te dije'' 
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(didn’t I tell you, didn’t I tell you) 
from Regalado, and grim silence from 
my sometimes tacituni brother. 

After a good camp breakfast my 
brother and I returned to the scene of 
my adventure. It wore a somewhat 
different aspect now, with company 
and the rays of the mid-day sun light¬ 
ing up the deSle. Priding ourselves 
on being expert trailers we made a 
critical examination of every nook and 
corner for a quarter of a mile up and 
down the canon. No unusual sign re¬ 
warded the search ; no other trail but 
that of animals could be found. 


My rifle was there all safe, but the 
Cimarron skin was gone. We knew 
well enough who took that away; 
jaguar tracks too plainly betrayed the 
thief I The horns and riata were ex¬ 
actly where I had placed them. 

My brother now proposed to search 
for the bullet-mark. No trace of it 
could be seen ; but the bullet we found 
flattened and lying on the sand in 
the middle of the wash. My brother 
picked up the lead, and turning it 
thoughtfully in his hand he said, 
"Enough, vamonos;” and we turned 
our backs on the spot forever. 
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Fads I Have Followed 

IIV WILI.IAM BYRON KORlil'SH 

There is no more faitlital faddist than 
a boy. From the time he begins to enjoy 
any consecutiTe play liis amusements may 
be divided into his games and his fads. 
His games fill his holidays and his out. 
door hours when he is with his gang. His 
fads are for bis evenings and rainy days, 
when he is alone or with his chum. 

A boy's first fad is usually collecting. 
Surely you have not forgotten those one 
hundred and fifty canceled postage stamps 
that you glued into your father’s old 
ledger with a sure and dirty hand? Mod¬ 
ern boys use gummed "stickers,” but 
then the other fellows "swipe” their 
stamps. Xobody could swipe ours; they 
couldn’t be pried off the paper. You 
have not forgotten, either, how you used 
to collect visiting cards. Vou bought 
them by mail order down in Connecti¬ 
cut for thirteen cents a hundred. They 
were brocaded, scrolled, water-marked or 
striped, and some had colored cupids 
pasted over your name. These last you 
exchanged with the prettiest girls in 
school. Vou never used them for social 
purposes, still they were a certificate of 
friendship. There were some boys so 
mean that you wouldn’t exchange cards 
with them. 

The next fad was "swappiu’.” I re¬ 
member the old cedar box in which I 
kept my capital. It contained a choice 
store of "agates” and “alleys” and an 
infinite variety of broken and useless 
trinkets. Many were the transactions, 
lasting all the afternoon, up in the attic 
under the rain-washed eaves, at which I 


became richer by one tarnished brass 
buckle, or poorer by one alley taw. 

These commercial transactions led nat¬ 
urally to the fad of money-making. 
Weekly .ailowances were unknown in my 
time. Daily and weekly publications had 
not begun to allure boys from their play 
to make a nuisance of themselves hawk¬ 
ing these literary wares. But you re¬ 
member how you awaited all the early 
fall the coming of " the premium number” 
of the youth's Companion? Probablyyou 
never secured a subscriber, possibly you 
never tried. What was the use? All the 
fellows and most of the grown-ups took 
it. But when that premium number came 
you were, at least in fancy, possessor of 
all the treasures of that great warehouse. 

I have not forgotten my adventure with 
the garnets. 1 bad just begun to study 
mineralogy. In my rambles I discovered 
some field garnets in the brook bed in my 
father's pasture. Here was a bonanza! 
My Sunday school teacher wore a garnet 
brooch two inches in diameter which I 
had long admired. I had about a bushel 
of the stones behind the butternuts in my 
father’s com bam and wrote the most ex- 
elusive jeweler in New York, offering to 
divide the profits if he would cut and sell 
the atones. Some considerate clerk wrote 
me that garnets were worth about ten 
cents a ton. 

At another time I began book canvas¬ 
sing. I started in the morning in a neigh¬ 
boring town with my satchel packed for 
a fortnight’s absence. By four o’clock in 
the afternoon I was covering the last of 
the eleven miles that separated me from 
my mother, bent beneath my burden and 
meditating profitably on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 1 was amazed and 
grieved that my prudential return was 
received with unholy hilarity instead of 
with the sacred delight described in the 
Scriptures. 

The fads of college days are varied. 
Gay raiment is sure to be one of them. 
My face mantles even now to think of 
the yellow toque with which I shed a 
genial warmth one winter on my return 
to my native town. Unexpectedness, too, 
characterizes the fads of the collegian. 
Subscribing to matrimonial papers and 
cultivating female correspondents in 
Methodist female seminaries in the Mid¬ 
dle West was the united enterprise of 
our dormitour one stormy February. 
Spinning tops is a Yaie feature, and 
President Roosevelt is credited with in¬ 
itiating rope-skipping as a form of gym¬ 
nastics at Harvard. 

If, as Groos says, childish play is a re- 
hearsal of adult life, the fads of young 
men may be characterized as a depreca¬ 
tory protest against adult seriousness. 

The fads of mature men and women 
may be games, but they are quite as apt 
to be serious avocations. In the Boglish 
edition of Who's Who, each prominent 
Englishman is asked to state his fad. 
That of Lord Salisbury was chemistry. 


Mr. Gladstone’s was the study of Homer, 
and that of another statesman was the 
raising of orchids. The recreation in- 
volved seems to be as real as in games. 
“If you cannot afford a horse, ride a 
hobby,” is a bit of wisdom that has saved 
many a cate-burdened man from exhaus¬ 
tion or premature decay. 

Good fortune lias been the guide to dis¬ 
cover many a helpful fad. It is the be¬ 
ginner's remarkable first day’s play that 
swells the ranks of golf enthusiasts. The 
accidental purchase of a first edition of 
Bryant, worth fifteen dollars, for a nickel 
once started me on book collecting. 

A fad may bj defined as a discovery of 
unexpected values. If one can find new 
value, no matter in what, he adds a new 
avidity to life. I was disappointed one 
Slimmer in taking a projected foreign 
tour. I decided to spend considerable 
time in Salem, Concord and Plymouth, 
making believe that these old towns were 
in a foreign land. I believe I pretended 
that I was Matthew Arnold. The result 
was a freshness of impression and a sense 
of historical perspective which, since 
then, visits to Italian cities have hardly 
surpassed. I have continued the habit, 
especially when I have been stranded for 
days in uninteresting Middle Western 
towns. Only a few days ago I stayed a 
week in a prosaic Indiana city, but I dis- 
covered there the last surviving charac¬ 
ter of The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

If it was once remarked of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson that the magnificent 
leisure of his journeyings through Cali¬ 
fornia was itself an argument for immor¬ 
tality, why might it not be said of the 
experienced faddist in any field as well, 
what Mr. Mabie has said of him whose 
fad is nature, that “Life is so vast, so 
unspeakably rich, that to have reported 
accurately one swift glimpse or to have 
preserved the melody of one rarely beard 
note, is to have mastered a part of the 
secret of the immortals'/” 
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rOBTT-SETEN YEAES IN AND 

aboend the oompobing boom, 

BY THOMAS TODD. 

I am asked if I can recall anything about 
t'le earlier days when The Congrer/ationalist 
was first started. Perhaps a few things might 
})o said, readable if not brilliant. I must be 
nardoned if the capital I is used more than 
usual. 

The week that The Congregationalist was 
started, I, then a boy of thirteen, was hired 
fls a compositor, as more hands were needed 
in the office. I was put on the new work, 
and soon became interested in Dr. Edward 
Beecher’s editorials, and attempted to iinder- 
Htand the myaterios of Hopkinsianism and 
Pelagianism and Arminianism, and the side 
tracks along the line of other isms. It was 
the custom of the good doctor to let his Peg¬ 
asus mount on his wings and fiy off with a 
four-column editorial attached to him as a 
streamer, and those columns not of the modern 
size, but of that of the old-fashioned blan¬ 
ket sheet. One of his editorials would make 
about three pages of the present size of The 
Congregalionalist. Generally a little religious 
editorial was sandwiched in, if there was 
room. One day, after the editors had all gone 
home, we needed two stickfuls, or about four 
inches, of news matter to fill the paper. I 
was deputed to go to the room of the pro¬ 
prietors and state our wants to one of them. 
Deacon Edward W. Fay, who told me to come 
again in a half>boiir. I went, and he had 
prepared half a column, and said if 1 would 
come iu an hour be would give me the bal¬ 
ance. [ asked him what he thought was a 
.stickful, aud he said he supposed it would ho 
a column. I took up his copy, tore off what I 
needed, told him I required no more, was out 
of his ofiice in a ilash, leaving him agape with 
surprise, and went and told the story of my 
adventure to the printing office amid coosid- 
erahle laughter. 

The CongregationalUt having been started 
upon the ashes of tbeiio^ton .Reporter, e<lited by 
Uev. Erasmus D. Moore, Mr. Moore naturally 
succeeded to the office editorship of 7he Con- 
gregalionalist. He was a pleasant man, but 
was one of those good men who could not 
keep out of the sbambles of debt, which hin¬ 
dered his usefulness materially. He always 
seemed preoccupied and wrote, I sometimes 
thought, to fill space. One time he wrote an 
article upon the theaters of Boston, and the 
line of his thought turned upon the statement 
he made that never before bad there been so 
many theaters open as at that time. I was 
more conversant with theaters then than now, 
and on reading his copy I told him that 
the year before more theaters were o])en in 
Boston than the present year of which he 
wa.s writing. He thought a monsent, saw 
that If my statement were correct liis ar¬ 
ticle would be spoiled, then said, "'Well, 
Thomas, let the article go in, and If there is 
anything said we will put in an erratum next 
week." No erratum w'as ever published — 
probably because the readers were not posted 
upon theatrical matters. 

And speaking of long editorials I remember 
that after Mr. Kicharcison^s assumption of the 
care of the office he was vigilantly anxious 
that everything in the editorial and contribu¬ 
tion line should be cut down to the shortest 
possible limit, and nothing wasted in useless 
verbiage. He would not allow even the old 
time and now cOHsidered useless introduc¬ 
tion, but insisted upon everybody plunging 
nt once in mediae rea. Mr. Richardson’s 
health gave out at one time, as the result of 
overwork, and he was obliged to go away on 
a vacation of some indeterminate length. He 
had hardly left the office an hour when good 
I^r. Dexter called me down stairs, and, re¬ 
marking to me that Mr. Richardson would he 
ftway for some weeks, opened a drawer in his 
desk and producing three articles upon some 
subject in which he was interested, said: 
"Heie are three articles, and we will begin 


next week and print the first, to he followed 
with the other two. The second one is longer 
than the first, and the third is a trifle longer 
than the second." They were printed. 

I was placed over the office ns foreman nt 
the age, I think, of about sovouteen years, at 
the munificent salary of ^G.fiO per week. But 
as I had fixed the salary, I had no cause to 
complain; I think, however, I charged as 
much as I was worth. Mr. Fay was very 
kind, and, when he saw I was getting tired, 
would give me a short vacation. The office 
was more like a family in which all were 
interested, than are the present business ar¬ 
rangements of not only newspapers but every¬ 
thing else that is iu "the swim.” For in¬ 
stance, all through the fruit season and into 
the winter, good Deacon James, who was in 
co-proprietorship with Mr. Fay, would appear 
about once a week with a good-sized basket 
upon his arm and, opening the copy drawer, 
would say, " Here’s some more copy for you, 
Thomas," and then place the contents of his 
basket, apples or pears as the case might he, 
in the drawer. 

As soon as the paper was sent to the press, 
my brother and I would fold the paper, Dea¬ 
con Fay and a hired writer direct the pa¬ 
pers, and Deacon James bundle them up. 
When the time came for mo to get married, 
I had first to put the paper to press and then 
start off on iny matrimonial venture. I re¬ 
member, as 1 started out of the ofiice to take 
the train to where my charmer lived, Deacon 
James ])roceoded to sing, in his usual Psalm 
tone: 

My mother gave me feather bed, 

My father gave me coow, 

For I vow I will get mar-rl-od, 

The fit i.s on me iicow. 

Professor Park and Rev. E. N. Kirk could 
neither of them take the first prize in any 
writing school for excellence in penmanship, 
if, indeed, they ever tried. This fact, and 
the necessity that existed that they should 
explain their "tracks" to tlio compositor, 
gave mo too opportunity to enjoy the com¬ 
pany of each of those distinguished divines 
for a day, and very precious days they were 
to mo. They had at dilTerent times each fur¬ 
nished, one a sermon and the other a paper, 
and were anxious that no errors should ap¬ 
pear in their contributions. Pleasant and 
affable they both were, and while they "con¬ 
descended to men of low estate," they little 
realized how much good they were doing to 
the boy to whom they were explaining their 
hieroglyphs. 

Dr. Edward Beecher would come in and ait 
and read papers and books by the hour, ap¬ 
parently oblivious to all outside affairs; but 
if any question arose as to the spelling of 
words or any other matter, from behind the 
book or paper would come a solemn voice set¬ 
ting the matter aright, and then "dead si¬ 
lence fell." Dr. A. D. Stone of fragrant Park 
Street memory, upon the contrary, was al¬ 
ways making pleasant faces and sending 
smiles around the oillce, his great heart never 
seeming easy unless he were scattering sun¬ 
shine upon all within reach. 

Rev. Dr. Storrs, the father of our present 
honored Dr. Storrs, would smile benignly 
upon all of ns, but his dignity was something 
tremendous and aweful. Our Dr. Dexter, 
who has so recently loft us, having " taken on 
sleep," was always pleasant, urbane and ap¬ 
proachable, and I could always go to him, not 
only for counsel regarding temporal matters, 
but wo talked of things of the kingdom, and I 
owe much to him for his spiritual uplift¬ 
ing. Only a few years ago, upon going into 
the editorial room one day,’! found Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Beecher had come in to see and chat 
with his former coadjutor. Of course we 
shook hands, and then Dr. Dexter, being in 
an unusually pleasant mood, began to joke. 
It was permitted me to respond, and from 
small beginnings the jokes began to fly 
around the poor devoted head of Dr. Beecher. 
The very atmosphere became charged with 
jollity. From a pleasant smile came loud 


laughing, and then roaring. And all this 
time Dr. Beecher, who was as impervious to a 
joke as his brother Henry was full of them, 
sat there looking perfectly bewildered. His 
dazed look seemed to add more to the fuel, 
and Dr. Dexter kept the hall rolling until 
from sheer exhaustion ho had to cense. That 
was the last time that I saw Dr. Beecher. 

For some years I sat in the pew with Mr. 
Richardson, in Chelsea. Being engaged in 
active work through the week, I found, ns 
many others have, that I could not close my 
eyes during the offering of the so-called " long 
prayer" without going to sleep. What was 
my surprise to receive, about that time, a 
communication for the paper, written iu Mr. 
Richardson’s Land, entitled He Was Looking 
About, and decrying the habit that some 
Christians had of looking around the church 
during prayer time. 1 thought it was rather 
personal, hut felt obliged to hold my peace. 
About the last time that I saw Mr. Richard¬ 
son alive I went into the editorial room and 
said to him, " You remember writing a piece 
about me thirty years ago, entitled He Was 
Looking About?" He replied, "I remeinhor 
the article, hut it was not written about you, 
but about Parsons Cooke." "Well," I said, 
" I thought you meant mo, and have always 
laid it up against you, but am gjad to know it 
was not aimed at me,” and then I wont on to 
tell him about a ludicrous incident that hap¬ 
pened the day before, while I was at church, 
and looking about during prayer time. In all 
my experience with him, I do not recall the 
time when he gave liimsolf so utterly away 
to laughter as he did over the incident that 
I then narrated. And so with the groat 
sorrow that 1 experienced at his departure 
from us, comes the recollection of his ideasant, 
happy, social nature that overstepped all out¬ 
ward troubles, and came to the surface to 
cheer our hearts. 

But I must stop. I might flow on and on 
forever, like Tennyson’s brook, until the 
readers were tired. I might go on and toil of 
the sad scenes and the partings from tried 
and true friends, and the disappointments 
that have come to us all, but those are things 
with which "a stranger intormeddleth not,’’ 
and so, with the vision of the editor’s blue 
pencil, like Damocles’s sword, hanging over 
my liead.I will say, "The paper is filled,no 
more copy wanted." 
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A RECIPE FOR CERTAIN SOCIETY FICTION. 

Take tlirce parts so-called Society 
(Choose it just a trifle shady) 

Then a pinch of impropriety 
(If in doubt, divorce the lady!) 

Have a roue, who engages 
To undo some maid’s salvation: 

(Make ’em wait for sixty pages 
Larded well with French translation!) 

Flit her in a devilish pickle; 

Carry on, say. like a Cenci; 

(Epigram through this must trickle. 

Pungent, and—er—rather Frenchy!) 

Talk in millions, debonairly, 

(Morgan?—pooh, a Lilliputian!) 

Though your attic ink-pot barely 
Turns the page without dilution! 

Then a yacht—one scene aquatic— 

Drag in Newport, Lenox, Aiken; 

(If uncertain, turn erotic; 

Love-scene ahvays saves your bacon!) 

Callow youths, and maids romantic. 

Who know less of life than art yet, 

One and all then will grow frantic 
At “true scenes of Gotham’s Smart 
Set!” 

Arthur i,mnger. 
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A Sense of Drama 

ANOTHER OF THE ADVENTURES 
OF WITTER KERFOOT, INSOMNIAC 

By Arthur Stringer 

Antho7' of '^The IVij-e Tappersf ^*The Gun Rtinnerf etc. 


Illustrations by 

IT was well after two, in the dullest ebb 
1 of earth’s deadest hour, when Benson 
lifted the portiere and stepped into my room. 

I put down the book at which my brain 
had been scratching like a dog scratching at 
a closed door. It was a volume of Gautier’s 
“Nouvelles.” I had just reached that mildly 
assuaging point in “ Une Nuit de Cleopatre” 
where the mysterious arrow, whistling 
through the palace window of a queen who 
was bored to e.xtinction, buries itself quiv¬ 
ering in the cedar wainscoting above her 
couch. 

But the incident, this time, seemed to 
have lost its appeal. The whole thing 
sounded very empty and old, very foolish 
and far away. The thrill of drama, I cog¬ 
itated, is apt to leak out of a situation v/hen 
it comes to one over a circuit of tw'o thou¬ 
sand moldering years. So I looked up at 
my servant a little listlessly and yet a little 
puzzled by what was plainly a studied calm¬ 
ness of appearance. 

“Benson, why aren’t you in bed?” 

“If you will pardon me, sir,” began the 
intruder, “I’ve a gentleman here.” 

He was so extraordinarily cool about it 
that I rose like a fi.sh at the flash of some¬ 
thing unusual. 

“At this time of the night?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But what kind, of gentleman, Benson?” 

Benson hesitated: it was the sort of hes¬ 
itation that is able to translate silence into 
an apology. 

“I think, sir, it’s a burglar.” 

“A what?” I demanded, incredulous. 

“The fact is, sir, I ’appened to hear him 
at the lock. When he forced the door, sir. 
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C. D. Williams 

not being able to work the lock, I was wait¬ 
ing for him. ” 

The dropped aspirate was an unfailing 
sign of mental disturbance in Benson. I 
closed my book and tossed it aside. It was 
only drama of the second dimension, as old 
and musty as a mummy. And here, ap¬ 
parently, was adventure of the first water, 
something of my own world and time. 

“This sounds rather interesting, Benson. 
Be so good as to show the gentleman up. ” 

I sat down, with a second look at the 
dragging hands of the French clock. But 
Benson still seemed a trifle ill at ease. 

“ I—I took the liberty of tying him up a 
bit, sir, ” e.xplained the servant, “being com¬ 
pelled, as it were, to use a bit of force. ” 

“ Of course. Then untie him as much as 
necessary and fetch him here. And you 
might bring up a bottle of La Fitle and a bite 
to eat. For two, if you please, Benson!” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. But still he 
hesitated. 

“The revolver, sir, is in the cabinet- 
drawer on your left.” 

There were times when old Benson could 
almost make me laugh, times when the 
transparencies of his obliquities made them 
almost respectable. 

“We won’t need the revolver, Benson. 
What I most need, I fancy, is amusement, 
distraction, excitement, anything — any¬ 
thing to get me through this endless hell of 
a night! ’’ 

I could feel my voice rise on the closing 
words, like the uprear of a terrified race¬ 
horse. It was not a good sign. I got up 
and paced the rug, like a castaway pacing 
some barren and empty island. But here. 
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I told myself, was a timely footprint. I 
waited, as breathless as a Crusoe awaiting 
his Friday. 

I waited so long that I was beginning to 
dread some mishap. Then .the portibres 
parted for the second time, and Benson led 
the burglar into the room. 

I e.xperienced, as I looked at him, a dis¬ 
tinct sense of disappointment. He was not 
at all what I expected. He wore no black 
mask, and was neither burly nor ferocious. 
The thing that first impressed me was his 
slenderness, an almost feline sort of slender¬ 
ness. The thing I next remarked was that 
he was very badly frightened, so frightened, 
in fact, that his face was the tint of a rather 
soiled white glove. It could never have 
been a ruddy-looking face. But its present 
startling pallor, I assumed, must have been 
largely due to Benson’s treatment, although 
I was still puzzled by the look of abject 
terror which gave the captive’s eyes their 
animal-like glitter. He stood before me 
for all the world as though a hospital in¬ 
terne had been practicing abstruse bandag¬ 
ing feats on his body, so neatly and yet so 
firmly had the redoubtable Benson hobbled 
him and swathed his arms in a half dozen of 
my best Irish linen table napkins. Over 
these, again, had been wound and buckled 
a trunk strap. Benson had not skimped 
his job. His burglar was wrapped as se¬ 
curely as a butcher wraps a boned ribroast. 

My hope for any diverting talk along 
the more picaresque avenues of life was 
depressingly short-lived. The man re¬ 
mained both sullen and silent. His sulky 
speechlessness was plainly that of a low 
order of mind menaced by vague uncer¬ 
tainties and mystified by new surroundings. 
Blood still dripped slowly down the back of 
his soiled collar, where Benson’s neat welt 
had abraded the scalp. 

Yet his eyes, all the time, were alert 
enough. They seemed to take on a wisdom 
that was uncanny, the inarticulate wisdom 
of a reptile, bewildering me, for all their 
terror, with some inner sense of vicious 
security. To fire questions at him was as 
futile as throwing pebbles at an alligator. 
He had determined, apparently, not to open 
his lips; though his glance, all this time, 
was never an idle or empty one. I gave up, 
with a touch of anger. 

“Frisk him,” I told the waiting Benson. 
As that underworld phrase was new to those 
respectable Anglican ears, I had to trans¬ 


late it. “ See if he’s carrying a gun. Search 
his pockets—every one of them. ” 

This Benson did, with an engaging mix¬ 
ture of muffled caution and open repug¬ 
nance. He felt from pocket to pocket, as 
gingerly as boys feel into ferret holes, and 
with one eye always on the colorless and 
sphin.xlike face beside him. 

The result of that search was quite en¬ 
couraging. From one pocket came an ugly, 
short-barreled Colt. From another came 
two skeleton keys and a few inches of copper 
wire bent into a coil. From still another 
came a small electric flashlight. Under our 
burglar’s coat, with one end resting in his 
left-hand waistcoat pocket, was a twenty- 
inch steel jimmy. It was a very attractive 
tool, not unlike a long and extremely slender 
stove lifter, with a tip-tilted end. I found 
it suggestive of tremendous leverage power, 
tempting one to test its strength. It proved 
quite as inviting to the hand, I discovered, 
as a golfer’s well-balanced “driver.” 

From the right-hand waistcoat pocket 
Benson produced a lady’s gold watch, two 
finger rings, a gold barette, and a foot or 
two of old-fashioned locket chain of solid 
gold. There was nothing to show who the 
owner of this jewelry might be. 

“I suppose you just bought this at Tif¬ 
fany’s?” I inquired. But the needle of 
antiphrasis had no effect on his indurated 
hide. His passivity was beginning to get 
on my nerves. He might have been a wax 
figure in the Eden Musee, were it not for 
those reptiliously alert and ever-exasper¬ 
ating eyes. I stood up and confronted him. 

“I want to know where this stuff came 
from!” 

The white-faced burglar still looked at 
me out of those sullen and rebellious eyes. 
But not a word passed his lips. 

“Then we’ll investigate a little further,” 
I said, eying his somewhat protuberant 
breastbone. “ Go on with the search, Ben¬ 
son, and get everything. ” For it was plain 
that our visitor, before honoring us that 
night, had called at other homes. 

I watched Benson with increasing interest 
as his fastidiously exploring hand went down 
inside the burglar’s opened waistcoat. I 
saw him feel about there, and as he did so I 
caught a change of expression on our pris¬ 
oner’s face. He looked worried and har¬ 
assed by this time; he seemed to have lost 
his tranquil and snakelike assurance. Hb 
small lean head with the protuberant ears 
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■••BAH,' HE SAID, 'GET UP .AGAINST WHAT I HAVE, AND YOU'D TONE DOWN 

YOUR SQUEAL!'" 


and Llie pathetically eager eyes took on a 
ratlike look. I knew, then, the end toward 
which my mind had been groping. The 
man was not snakelike. He was like a 
cornered rat. Rat seemed written all over 
him. 

But at that moment my eyes went back 
to Benson, for I had seen his hand bring 
away a small vase partly wrapped in 
a pocket handkerchief. This handkerchief 
was e.xtremely dirty. 

I took the vase from his hand, drawing 
away the rag that screened it. Only by an 
effort, as I did so, was I able to conceal my 
surprise. 

For one glance at that slender little col¬ 
umn of sang-de-bmiif porcelain told me what 
it was. There was no possibility of mistake. 
One glimpse of it was enough. It was from 
the Gubtill collection. For once before 
my fingers had caressed the same glaze and 
the same tender contours. Once before, 
and under vastly different circumstances, 
I had weighed that delicate tube of porce¬ 
lain in my contemplative hands. 

I sat back and looked at it more carefully. 
I examined the crackled groundwork, with 
its brilhant mottled tones and its pale 
ruby shades that deepened into crimson. I 
peered down at the foot of enameled white 


with its slowly deepening tinge of pale 
green. Then I looked back at the delicate 
lip, the lip that once had been injured and 
artfully banded with a ring of gold. It was 
a vase of the K’anghsi Period, a rare and 
beautiful specimen among the Yang Lao 
monochromes. And liistory said that thirty 
years before it had been purchased from the 
sixth Prince of Pekin, and had always been 
known as “The Flame.” 

Both Anthony Gubtill and I had bid for 
that vase. Our contest for it had been a 
spirited one, and even had been made the 
subject of a paragraph or two in the morn¬ 
ing papers. But an inexplicably reckless 
mood had overtaken that parsimonious old 
collector, and he had won. The daj^ after 
the Graves sale I had been a member of 
that rdecorously appreciative dinner party 
which had witnessed the vase’s installation 
between a rather valuable peachbloom am¬ 
phora of haricot red groundwork with rose 
spots accentuated by the usual clouds of 
apple green, and a taller, and, to my mind, 
much more valuable ashes-of-roses cylin¬ 
drical Yang Lao wdth a carved ivory base. 
We had looked on the occasion as somewhat 
of an event, for such things naturally are not 
picked up every day'. And now the mere 
sight of the vase took me back to the Gub- 
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till home, to that rich and spacious house 
on lower Fifth Avenue where I had spent 
not a few happy evenings. 

I put the vase down on my table and 
turned away from it, not caring to betray 
my interest in it, or to give to the ratlike 
eyes still watching me any inkling of my 
true feelings. Yet the thought of such 
beauty being in the hands of a brute like 
this sickened me. I was angered by the 
very idea that such grace and delicacj' 
should be outraged by the foul rags and 
the even fouler touch of a philistine sneak 
thief. I resented the outrage, just as any 
normal mind would resent a jungle ape’s 
abduction of a child. 

I turned and looked the criminal up and 
down. I noticed, for the first time, that 
his face was beaded with sweat. 

“Might I inquire just what you intend 
doing with this?” I asked, gazing back, 
against my will, at that fragile little treas¬ 
ure known as “ The Flame. ” 

The man moved uneasily, for the first 
time. For the first time, too, he spoke. 

“Give it to its owner,” he said. 

“And who is its owner?” 

Fie looked from me to the vase and then 
back again. 

“It belongs to a pal o’ mine, over on 
First Avenue. ” 

“And where did you get it?” 

“Out o’hock.” 

I could not restrain a touch of anger as 
my glance fell on the all too eloquent imple¬ 
ments of burglary. 

“And you expect me to swallow this?” 
I demanded. 

“I don’t give a damn what you swallow. 
I know the trut’ when I’m sayin’ it.” 

“.4nd you’re telling me the truth?” I 
found it hard to keep my anger within 
bounds. 

“Sure!” was his curt answer. 

“That’s a cowardly lie,” I cried out at 
him. “You’re a coward and a liar, like all 
your sneaking kind that skulk about dark 
corners and crawl under beds ard arm your¬ 
self to the teeth and stand ready to murder 
innocent women, to strike them down in 
the dark,.rather than be found out! It’s 
cowardice, the lowest and meanest kind of 
cowardice!” 

The sweat stood out on his face in glisten¬ 
ing drops. 

“What’s eatin’ you, anyway?” he de¬ 
manded. “What’ve I done?” 


I pushed the cluster of women’s jewelry 
closer to him. “You’ve done some of the 
meanest and dirtiest work a man can stoop 
to. You’ve skulked and crawled and 
slunk through the dark to rob women and 
children!” 

“Who’s given you a license to call me a 
coward? ” 

“Do you dare to intimate there’s any¬ 
thing but low and arrant cowardice in 
work like this?” 

. “Just try it!” he said, with a grin that 
made his face hideous. 

“ Why should I try it? ” I demanded. “ Do 
you suppose because I don’t carry a jimmy 
and a gun that I can’t face honest danger 
when I need to?” 

I glanced round at my den walls, studded 
with trophies as they were, from the bull- 
moose antlers over the fireplace to the 
leopard pelt under my heels. The other 
man followed my glance, but with a lip-curl 
of contempt. 

“ Bab, ” he said, apparently glad to crowd 
me off into some less personal side issue. 
“That’s all play actin’! Get up against 
what I have, and you’d tone down your 
squeal! Then you’d walk into the real 
thing!” 

“The real tiling, black-jacking chamber¬ 
maids and running like a pelted cur at the 
sight of a brass button!” 

I could see his sudden wince, and that 
it took an effort for him to speak. 

“You’d find it took nerve, all right, all 
right,” he retorted. “And the kind o’ 
nerve that ain’t a cuff-shooter’s long suit!” 

My movement of contempt brought liim 
a step or two nearer. But it was Benson 
who spoke first. 

“Hadn’t we better have the police, sir?” 
he suggested. The burglar, with his eyes 
on my face, stepped still closer, as though 
to shoulder any' such suggestion as Benson’s 
out of the issue. 

“You just go out in the middle of the 
night,” he went on with derisive volubility. 
“Go out at night and look at a bouse. 
Stand off and look at it good and plenty. 
Then ask yourself who’s inside, and what’s 
doin’ behind them brick walls, and who’s 
awake, and where a shot’s goin’ to come 
from, and what chances of a get-away you’ll 
have, and the size of the bit you’ll get if 
you’re pinched! Just stand there and tel! 
yourself ymu’ve got to get inside that house 
and make your haul and get away with the 
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goods— that you’ve got to do it, or go with 
empty guts! Try it, and see if it takes 
nerve!” 

I must have touched his professional 
pride. I had trifled with that ethical totem 
pole that is known as honor among thieves. 

“All right,” I said, suddenly turning on 
him as the inspiration came to me. “We’ll 
try it, and we’ll try it together. For I’m 
going to make you take this stuff back, and 
take it back to-night. ” 

I could see his face cloud. Then a second 
change came over it. His ratlike eyes 
actually began to twinkle. 

“ I think we ought to have the police, sir, ” 
reiterated Benson, remembering, doubtless, 
his encounter below stairs. “ He’s an un- 
comrnon tricky one, sir. ” 

I saw, on more sober second thought, 
that it would be giving my friend too much 
rope, too many chances for treachery. 
.\nd he would not be over nice in his meth¬ 
ods, I knew, now that I had him cornered. 
A second idea occurred to me, a rather in¬ 
toxicating one. I suddenly felt like a Cru¬ 
sader saving from pollution a sacred relic. 
I could catch the whimper of some unken¬ 
neled sense of drama in the affair. 

“Benson,” I said, “I’m going to leave 
tills worthy gentleman here with you. And 
while you look after him, I’m going to return 
this peachbloom vase to its owner. ” 

“He ain’t in town to-night,” broke in my 
troubled burglar. 

“And to demonstrate to his somewhat 
cynical cast of mind that there’s nothing 
extraordinary in his particular line of activ¬ 
ity, I propose to return it in the same man¬ 
ner that it was taken.” 

Benson looked troubled. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but mightn’t it get us 
all into a bit of trouble? Couldn’t we leave 
it until morning, sir, and talk it over quiet¬ 
like with your friend Mr. McCooey or the 
gentleman from the Pinkerton office?” 

“And have a cuff-shooter running for 
help over such a trhdality? Never, Ben¬ 
son, never! You will make yourself com¬ 
fortable here with this gallant gentleman 
of the blackjack—and keep this handsome 
Colt of his quite close about you wdiile 
you’re doing it. For I’m going to take 
this piece of porcelain back where it belongs, 
even though I have to face a dozen lap- 
dop and frighten every housemaid of the 
neighborhood of Twelfth Street into hys¬ 
terics!” 


Nobody, I have contended, is altogether 
sane after midnight. This belief came back 
to me as I stood before that gloomy-fronted 
Fifth Avenue house, in that ebb-tide hour 
of the night when even Broadway is empty, 
wondering what lay behind the brownstone 
mask, asking myself what dangers lurked 
about that inner gloom, speculating as to 
what sleepers stirred and what eyes, even 
as I stood there, might be alert and watch¬ 
ing. As Benson had suggested, I might 
have wmited decorously until daylight, or 
I might have quietly ascended the wide 
stone steps and continued to ring the elec¬ 
tric pushbell until a sleepy servant an¬ 
swered it. But that, after all, seemed 
absurdly tame and commonplace. It was 
without the shghtest tang of drama. And 
I was as waywardly impatient to try that 
enticing tip-tilted instrument of steel on 
an opposing door as a boy wnth a new knife 
is to whittle on the nursery woodwork. 

There was a tingle of novelty, even, in 
standing before a grimly substantial and 
altogether forbidding-looking house and 
being conscious of the fact that you had 
decided on its secret invasion. I could no 
longer deny that it took a certain crude 
form of nerve. I was convinced of this, in¬ 
deed, as I saw the approaching figure of a 
patrolman on his rounds. It caused me, as 
I felt the jimmy like a stay bone against my 
ribs and the flashlight like a torpedo head 
in my pocket, to swing promptly about into 
Twelfth Street and walk toward Sixth 
Avenue. I e.xperienced a distinct glow 
of satisfaction as the patroling footsteps 
passed northward up the quietness of the 
avenue. 

But the house itself seemed as impreg¬ 
nable as a fortress. It disheartened me a 
little to find that pot even a basement grill 
had been disturbed. For the second time 
I turned and sauntered slowly toward 
Sixth Avenue. As I swung eastward again 
I found that the last house on the side 
street, the house abutting the Fifth Avenue 
mansion which was the object of my attack, 
stood vacant. Of that there could be no 
doubt. Its doors and windows were sealed 
with neatly painted shutters. This, it 
occurred to me, might mark a possible line 
of approach. But here again I faced what 
seemed an impregnable position. I was 
backing away a little, studying that boarded 
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and coffinlike front, when my heel grated 
against the iron covering of a coal shute. 
This coal shute stood midway between the 
curb and the area railing. I looked down 
at it for a moment or two. Something 
prompted me to test its edge with the toe 
of my shoe. Then, making quite sure that 
the street was empty, I stooped down and 
clutched at the edge of the iron disk. It 
was quite heavy. But one tug at it showed 
me that its lock chain had been forced apart. 

It took but a moment to lift the metal 
shield to one side of the shute head. It 
took but. another moment to lower myself 
into the shute itself. I could see that it 
was a somewhat ignominious beginning. 
But I felt buoyantly sure that I was on the 
right track. It took an effort to work the 
iron disk back over the opening. It also 
required many strange contortions of the 
body to worm my way down into that 
narrow and dirty tunnel. 

My rather peremptory advent into the 
coal bin resulted in a startling amount of 
noise, noise enough to wake the soundest 
of sleepers. So I crouched there for several 
seconds, inhaling dust and listening and 
wondering whether or not the walls above 
me harbored a caretaker. Then I took out 
the pocket searchlight and with the pres¬ 
sure of a finger directed my ray of illumi¬ 
nation against a wooden partition bisected 
by a painted wooden door. 

A distinct sense of disappointment swept 
through me as I stooped down to e.xamine 
this door and found that it had already 
been forced open. I knew, however, that 
I was following in the footsteps of my more 
experienced predecessor. Then came a 
storeroom, and then a laundry room, with 
another jimmied door at the head of the 
stairway leading to the first floor. 

Here I stood waiting and listening for 
some time. But still again nothing but 
darkness and silence and that musty aroma 
peculiar to unoccupied houses surrounded 
me. I felt more at home by this time, and 
was more leisurely in my survey of the 
passage upward. I was, of course, con¬ 
fronted by nothing more disturbing than 
ghostlike furniture covered with ticking 
and crystal-hung chandeliers encased in 
cheesecloth. I began to admire my friend 
the burglar’s astuteness in choosing so 
circuitous and yet so protected a path. 
Therewas almost genius in it. His advance, 
I felt sure, was toward the roof. As I had 


e.xpected, I found the scuttle open. The 
lock, I could see, had been quite cleverly 
picked. And so far there had not been a 
mishap. 

Once out on the housetop, however,! fore¬ 
saw that I would have to be more careful. 
As I clambered up to the higher coping 
tiles that marked the line of the next roof 
I knew that I had actually broken into the 
enemy’s lines. Yet the way still seemed 
clear enough. For as I came to the roof- 
scuttle of the second house I found that it, 
too, remained unlocked. My predecessor 
had made things almost disappointingly 
easy for me. Yet in another way he had 
left tilings doubly dangerous. I had to 
bear the brunt of any misstep he might have 
made. I was being called to face tjie re¬ 
sponsibility of both his intrusion and my 
own. 

So it was with infinite precaution that 
I lifted the scuttle and leaned over that 
little well of darkness, inhaling the warmer 
air that seeped up in my face. With it 
came an odor quite different to that of the 
house I had just left. There was some¬ 
thing expository in it, something more 
vital and electric, eloquent of a place inhab¬ 
ited, of human beings and their lairs and 
trails, of movement and life and vaguely 
defined menaces. It was, I fancied, a good 
deal like that man-smell which comes down 
wind to a stalked and wary elk. 

I stepped down on the iron ladder that 
led into the uncertain darkness, covering 
the trap after me. I began to feel, as I 
groped my way downward, that the whole 
thing was becoming more than a game. I 
was disturbed by the thought of how deep 
I had ventured into an uncertainty. I 
began to be oppressed by the thought of 
how complicated my path was proving. I 
felt intimidated by the indeterminate 
intricacies that still awaited me. A new 
anxiety was taking possession of me, a sort 
of low fever of fear, an increasing impatience 
to replace my precious porcelain, end my 
mission and make my escape to the open. 

It began to dawn on me, as I groped 
lower and lower down through the darkness, 
that a burglar’s calling -was not all beer and 
skittles. I began to feel a little ashamed 
of my heroics of an hour before. 

Then I drew up, suddenly, for a sound 
had crept to my ears. The tingle that ran 
through my^ body ^yas not wholly one ot 
fright. Yet as I stood there in the darkness 
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with one hand against the wall, I caught 
the rhythm of a slow and muffled snoring. 
There was something oddly reassuring in 
that placidly reiterated vibrata, even though 
it served to emphasize the dangers that 
surrounded me. It was not imlike the 
sound of a bell buoy floating up to a fog- 
wrapped liner’s bridge. 

I was no longer a prey to any feeling of 
hesitancy. I was already too deep in the 
woods to think of turning back. My one 
passion now was to complete the circuit, 
to emerge on the other side. 

I began to wonder, as I felt for the stair 
banister and groped my cautious way 
down the treads, just how the burglar him¬ 
self had effected that final exit from the 
house. And the sooner I got away from 
the sleeping quarters, I felt, the safer I 
would be. Every bedroom was a shoal of 
dangers, and not all of them, I very well 
knew, would be equipped with the same 
generous whistling buoy as that I had just 
left behind me. There was, too, something 
satisfying in the knowledge that I was at 
least getting nearer and nearer the ground 
floor. This was due, not so much to the 
fact that I was approaching a part of the 
house with which I was more or less familiar, 
but more to the fact that my descent marked 
an approach to some possible pathway of 
escape. For that idea was now uppermost 
in my mind, and no aviator with a balky 
motor ever ached to get back to earth more 
eagerly than I. 

The utter darkness and silence of the 
lower halls were beginning to get on my 
nerves. I was glad to feel the newel post, 
which assured me that I had reached the 
last step in my descent. I was relieved to 
be able to turn carefully and silently about 
to the left, to grope toward a door which 
I knew stood before me in the gloom, and 
then cautiously to turn the knob and step 
inside. 

I knew at once, even before I took the 
flashlight from my pocket, that I was in 
the library. And the room that opened off 
this, I remembered, half cabinet-lined study 
and half informal exhibition room, was the 
chamber wherein Anthony Gubtill treasured 
his curios. It would take but a minute or 
two, I knew, to replace his priceless little 
porcelain. And another minute of two, I 
felt, ought to see me safely out and on my 
way home. 

I stood with my back to the door, deter¬ 


mined that no untimely blunder should mar 
the end of my adventure. My first pre¬ 
caution was to thrust out my flashlight and 
make sure of my path. I let the incandes¬ 
cent ray linger interrogatively about the 
massively furnished room, resting for a 
moment on marble and metal and glass- 
fronted bookshelf. I remembered, with 
almost a smile of satisfaction, the little 
Clytie above the fireplace, and the Hebe in 
h^ronze that stood beside the heavy reading 
lamp. This lamp, Gubtill had once told 
me, had come from Munich; and I remem¬ 
bered his chuckle over the fact that it had 
come in a “sleeper” trunk and had evaded 
duty. 

I let the wavering light travel toward the 
end of the glimmering and dark-wood read¬ 
ing table. I stood there, picking out re¬ 
membered object after object, remarking 
them with singular detachment of mind as 
my light continued to circle the end of the 
room. 

Then I quietly made my way to the open 
door in the rear, and bisecting that second 
room with my spear of light, satisfied my¬ 
self that the space between the peachbloom 
amphora and the ashes-of-roses Yang Lao 
with the ivory base was indeed empty. 

I stood listening to the exotic tick of 
a brazen-dialed Roumanian clock. I lin¬ 
gered there, letting my bald light-shaft root 
like a hog’s snout along that shelf so 
crowded with delicate tones and contours. 
I sighed a little enviously as I turned to¬ 
ward the other end of the room. 

Then, of a sudden, I stopped breathing. 
Automatically I let my thumb hft from the 
current spring of my storage lamp. The 
hght at once went out. I stood there, with 
every nerve of my body on edge. I 
crouched fonvard, tingling and peering into 
the darkness before me. For I had suddenly 
discovered that I was not alone in the 
room. 

There, facing me, picked out as dis¬ 
tinctly as a baby spot-light picks out an 
actor’s face, I had seen the owner of the 
house himself, not ten paces from me. He 
was sitting in a high-backed armchair of 
green leather. He must have been watch¬ 
ing me from the first, every moment and 
every movement. He had made no effort 
to interrupt or intercept me. He had been 
too sure of his position. 

I waited for what seemed an interminable 
length of time. But not a sound, beyond 
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the querulous tick of the clock, came to my 
ears. Not a movement took place in the 
darkness. 

The undefined menace of this silence was 
too much for me. The whole thing grew 
into something strangely like a nightmare. 
I moved away, involuntarily, wondering 
what I should say, and after what fasliion 
I should begin my foolish explanation. I 
crouched low and backed off obliquely, as 
though some value lay in the intervention 
of space, and as though something venom¬ 
ous were confronting me. I fell slowly 
back, pawing frenziedly about me for some 
sustaining tangibility to which to cling. 
As I did so my body came in contact with 
some article of furniture—just what, I 
could not tell. But I shied away from it in 
a panic, as a colt shies at a fallen newspaper. 

My sudden movement threw over a 
second piece of furniture. It must have 
been some sort of collapsible screen, for it 
fell to the floor with an echoing crash. I 
waited, holding my breath, with horri¬ 
pilations of fear nettling every limb of my 
body, knowing only too well that this must 
indeed mark the end. 

But there was no movement, no spoken 
word, no slightest sound. I stared through 
the darkness, still half expectant. I tried 
to tell myself that it might have been mere 
hallucination, that expectant attention had 
projected into my line of vision a purely 
imaginary figure. I still waited, with my 
heart pounding. Then the tension became 
more than I could endure. I actually 
crept forward a step or two, still peering 
blindly through the darkness, still listening 
and waiting. 

Then I caught my breath with a sud¬ 
den new suspicion, with a quick fear that 
crashed bulletlike through the film of 
consciousness. It was followed by a sicken¬ 
ing sense of shock, amounting almost to 
physical nausea. 

I once more raised the flashlight. This 
time my hand shook perceptibly as I 
turned the electric ray directly in front of 
me. I let the minute circle of illumination 
arrow ■ through the darkness, direct to the 
white face that seemed to be awaiting it. 
Then I let it come to a rest. 

I remember falling back a step or two. 
I may have called out, but of that I am 
not sure. Yet of one thing I was only too 
certain. There before me sat .Anthony 
Gubtill. He was quite dead. 


My first feeling was not altogether one of 
terror. It was accompanied by a surge of 
indignation at the injustice, at the brutality, 
of it all. I was able to make note of the 
quilted dressing gown that cov'ered the re¬ 
laxed body. I was collected enough to as¬ 
sume that he had overheard the intruder, had 
come to investigate, and had been struck 
down and cunningly thrust into a chair. 
This inference was followed by a flash of 
exultation as I remembered that his mur¬ 
derer was known, that the crime could 
easily be proved against him, that even at 
the present moment he was safe in Benson’s 
custody. 

I moved toward the dead man, fortified 
by the knowledge of a vast new obligation. 
It was only after I had examined the face 
for the second time and seen how death had 
been caused by a cruelly heavy blow dealt 
by some blunt instrument, that the enor¬ 
mity of my own intrusion into that house of 
horror came home to me. I felt a sudden 
need for light, for sobering and rationalizing 
light. Even the ticking from the brazen¬ 
faced clock had become something phan¬ 
tasmal and unnerving. 

I groped feverishly and blindly about in 
search of an electric switch button. Then, 
of a sudden, I stopped again, my movements 
arrested by a sound. 

I knew, as I stood and listened, that it was 
only the purr of an automobile, faint and 
muffled, from the street outside. But it 
suddenly brought home to me the awkward¬ 
ness of my own position. To be found in 
that house, or even to be seen leaving it, was 
no longer a desirable thing. My foolhardy 
caprice, before an actuality so overawing, 
dwindled into something worse than an 
absurdity. And thought came back at a 
bound to the porcelain in my pocket. I 
recalled the old-time rivalry between the 
dead man and myself for “ The Flame. ” I 
recalled the details of my advent between 
those walls where I stood. And my blood 
went cold. It was not a matter of awk¬ 
wardness; it wms a matter of peril. For 
who, I again asked myself, would believe 
a story so absurd, or accept an excuse so 
extravagant? 

The clock ticked on accusingly. The 
sound 'of the automobile stopped. I had 
just noted this, with much relief, when the 
thud of a quietly closed door came to my 
startled ears. Then came the murmur of 
voices. There was no longer any doubt 
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about the matter. A motor had come to 
the door and from it certain persons had 
entered the house. 

I crept to the library and listened. Then 
I tiptoed back and closed the door of the 
inner room. I felt more secure with even 
a half-inch panel between me and what that 
inner room held. 

Then I listened. I began to hear the 
padded tread of feet. Then came the sound 
of another opened door and then the snap 
of a light-switch. There was nothing secret 
about the new invasion. I knew, as I 
shrank behind a high-backed library chair, 
that the front of the house was already 
illuminated. 

Then came the sound of a calling voice, 
apparently from the head of the stairs. It 
was a, cautious and carefully modulated 
voice; I took it for that of a young man of 
about twenty. 

“Is that you, Caddy?” 

Then came a silence. 

“I say, is that you, Orrie?” was de¬ 
manded in a somewhat somnolent stage 
whisper. There was something strangely 
reassuring in that commonplace boyish 
voice. Anthony Gubtill, I knew, had no 
immediate family. I could vaguely remem¬ 
ber, however, some talk of Canadian 
nephew and niece who had at times visited 
with him. 

“Ssssh!” said a woman’s voice from the 
lower hall. “ Don’t wake Uncle Anthony. ” 

It must have been a young woman. Her 
voice sounded pensive, like that of a girl 
who might be coming home tired from a 
dance at Sherry’s. Yet knowing what I 
did, its girlish weariness took on a pathos 
indescribably poignant. 

“It’s an awful hour, isn’t it?” asked a 
second man’s voice, from the lower hall. 
There were sounds that seemed to' imply 
that wraps were being removed. 

“Almost four,” came the answer from 
above. “Have a good time, Caddy?” 

I heard a stifled yawn. “Rather,” an¬ 
swered the girl’s voice. 

“I say, Orrie, bring up the cigarettes for 
a puff, will you?” requested the youth,from 
above, still in a stage whisper. “And 
Caddy, be sure the latch is on. ” 

“On what?” demanded Orrie. 

“The door, you idiot!” was the sleepily 
good-natured retort. 

Then I suddenly ducked low behind my 
chair back, for the young man called Orrie 


had flung open the library door. He came 
into the room gropingly, without switching 
on the electrics. I could see his trim young 
shoulders and the white blur of his shirt- 
front. Behind him, framed in the doorway, 
stood a young girl of about twenty, a blonde 
in pale blue, with bare arms and bare shoul¬ 
ders. Her skin looked very soft and baby¬ 
like in the strong side light. I could not 
repress something that was almost a shudder 
at the thought of this careless gayety and 
youth so close to the grim tragedy behind 
me, so unconscious of the awakening that 
might come to them at any moment. 

“Do hurry!” said the tired girl, as the 
young man fumbled about the table end. 
I realized, as I peered out at her, that my 
first duty would be to keep those round 
young eyes from what might confront them 
in that inner room. 

“I’ve got ’em!” answered the man. He 
stood a moment without moving. Then he 
turned and walked out of the room, quietly 
closing the door behind him. 

I emitted a gasp of relief and stood up 
once more. Nothing alive or dead, I was 
determined, would now keep me in that 
house. Yet for all that newborn ecstasy 
of impatience I was still compelled to wait, 
for I could hear the occasional sound of feet 
and a whisper or two from behind the closed 
door. Then all sound died away; the gloom 
and silence again ingulfed me. 

I took the Yang Lao porcelain from my 
pocket’, unwrapped it, and crept back to the 
inner room. I groped along the wall in the 
darkness, circling wide about the green 
leather chair in the center. I put the vase 
back on its cabinet without so much as 
flashing my light. Then I circled back along 
the wall, felt for the library door, and groped 
cautiously across the perilous breadth of the 
furniture-crowded chamber. It took me 
several seconds to find the door that opened 
into the hallway. Once through it and 
across the hall, I knew, only a spring 
latch stood between me and the street. So 
I lost no time as I turned the knob and 
swung back the door. 

But I did not pass through it. For in¬ 
stead of darkness, I found myself confronted 
by a blaze of light. In that blaze of light 
stood three waiting and expectant figures. 
What most disturbed me was the fact that 
the man called Orrie held in his hand a 
revolver that seemed the size of a toy can¬ 
non. This was leveled directly at my 
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blinking eyes. The other youth, in cerise 
pajamas with orange-colored frogs and a 
dressing gown tied at the waist with a silk 
girdle, stood just behind him, holding an 
extremely wicked-looking revolver of the 
magazine make. Behind this youth again, 
close by the newel post, stood the girl in blue 
with all the sleepiness gone out of her face. 

The sight of that wide-eyed and eager 
trio irritated me beyond words. There was 
no longer any thrill in the thing. I had 
gone through too much; I could not react to 
this newer emergency. I kept wondering 
if the idiot with the Colt realized just how 
delicate a pressure would operate the trigger 
on which I could see his finger shaking. But 
that shake, it was plain, was more from 
excitement than fear. 

“We’ve got him!” cried the youth in the 
cerise pajamas. I might have been a some¬ 
what obstinate black bass wheedled into 
his landing net, from the way he spoke. 

“Don’t move!” commanded the older of 
the two, wrinkling his brow into a frown of 
youthful determination. “Don’t you dare 
move one inch, or I’ll put a hole through 
you!” 

I had no intention of moving. 

“Watch his hands,” prompted the 
younger man. “He ought to put ’em up.” 

“Yes, Orrie, he ought to put them up,” 
echoed the girl by the newel post. She 
reminded me, with her delicate whites and 
pinks and blues, of the cabinet of porcelains 
at which I had so recently stared. 

“Back up through that door!” cried 
Orrie. “Come on—backup!” 

I wearily obeyed this somewhat equine 
order. Then he commanded me to hold my 
hands above my head. I did so without 
hesitation: I had no wish to argue while 
that Colt was staring me in the eyes. 

They followed me, Indian file, into the 
rcom. It was the girl who closed the door 
as Orrie switched on the lights. She stood 
with her back to it, studying my face. I 
could see that I rather interested them all. 
But in that interest I detected no touch 
of either friendliness or respect. The only 
one I seemed to mystify was the girl by the 
door. 

“Have you anything to say?” demanded 
Orrie, squaring his shoulders. 

“Yes, I have a great deal to say,” I told 
him. “ But I prefer saying it to you alone. ” 
I could see his movement of disdain. “And 
if you will be so good as to stop poking that 


pistol in my face,” I continued with some 
heat, “ and then send these two children out 
of the room, I shall say what I have to, and 
do it very briefly. ” 

“Children!” came in an indignant gasp 
from the girl at the door. 

“We.’ll stick by you, old man,” assured 
the youthful hero in cerise, with his heels 
well apart. 

“And just why should I closet myself 
with a burglar?” inquired the astute Orrie, 
staring at me with the utmost insolence. 
Yet I could see that at least the precision of 
my articulation was puzzling him a bit. 

“That’s asinine,” I retorted. “I’m not 
a burglar. And you ought to know it. ” 

To my astonishment, a little tripartite 
ripple of laughter greeted this statement. 

“Then what are you?” asked the incred¬ 
ulous Orrie. I knew there was no further 
use beating about the bush. 

“Yes, who are you?” demanded the other 
youth. He still held the magazine revolver 
balanced in his right hand. .The truth had 
to come out. 

“I’m Witter Kerfoot,” I told them as 
steadily as I could. “Kerfoot, of Gram- 
ercy Park West. ” 

“What number?” 

I gave him the number. The trio ex¬ 
changed glances. They were plainly glances 
of amusement. My young friends, I could 
see, were enjoying a home melodrama, a 
melodrama in which I was obviously the 
most foolish of villains. I began to feel a 
good deal like a phonograph grinding out 
a comic record. 

“And with that face!” ejaculated the 
man called Orrie. The quiet contempt of 
his glance caused me to shift about so I 
could catch a glimpse of myself in the Vene¬ 
tian mirror between the bookshelves. That 
glimpse was indeed a startling one. I had 
quite forgotten the transit through the coal 
hole. I could not even remember how or 
when I broke my hat crown. I had re¬ 
mained as unconscious of the scratch across 
my cheek as I was of the garret cobwebs 
that festooned my clothing. I saw, as I 
peered into the mirror, only a sickly hued 
and grimy-looking footpad with dirty 
hands and a broken hat. It was no wonder 
they laughed. My environment for the 
last hour had not been one that tended 
toward consciousness of attire. I was 
about to remove my disgracefully disfigur¬ 
ing headgear when the younger man swung 
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about on me with the magazine revolver 
thrust point blank in my face. 

“Don’t try any of thal!” he gasped. “You 
keep up those hands. ” 

The whole situation was so beside the 
mark, was so divorced from the sterner 
problem confronting both them and myself, 
that it dispirited and angered me. 

“ We’ve had about enough of this tommy- 
rot!” I protested. 

“Yes, we’ll cut out the tommyrot and get 
him tied,” proclaimed the man with the 
Colt. 

“Then search him first,” prompted the 
younger man. “He’s sure to have a gun, 
you know. ” 

He motioned to the girl at the door. 
“Take Orrie’s Colt while he goes through 
him, ” he commanded in the chest tones of a 
newly acquired savagery, “ and if he tries to 
movd, wing him. ” 

The girl, wide-eyed and reluctant, took 
the heavy revolver. Then Orrie advanced 
on me, though in an altogether guarded and 
tight-lipped manner. To continue my pro¬ 
tests, I saw, would be only to waste my 
breath. There was nothing to do but sub¬ 
mit to the farce. 

I said nothing as he produced the telltale 
flashlight. I remained silent as he trium¬ 
phantly unearthed the^ jimmy and the 
damnatory skeleton keys. I could see the 
interchange of exulUint glances as these 
were tossed out on the polished table top. 

“Get the straps from the golf bags,” 
suggested the other youth. I could not 
help remembering how this scene was 
paralleling another one of the same nature 
and the same night, when Benson and I 
had been the masters of the situation. 

The man called Orrie seemed a little non¬ 
plused at the fact that he had found no 
valuables in my outer pockets. But he did 
not give up. He grimly ignored my pro¬ 
tests as he e.vplored still deeper and dug out 
my monogrammed wallet and then a gold 
cigarette case on which my name was duly 
inscribed. He turned them over in his 
hand a couple of times. Then a great light 
.seemed to come to him. He succumbed, as 
even his elders have done, to a sudden sense 
of drama. 

I saw him dart to the other end of the 
room and catch up a telephone director 3 ^ 

• He riffled through the pages with quick and 
impatient fingers. Then he strode back and 
looked me up and down. 


“I know what this man’s done,” he cried, 
his e\ms alight with conviction. 

“What?” demanded the younger man. 

“He’s vLsited more than this house to¬ 
night! He’s gone through Witter Kerfoot’s 
as well. He’s taken these things from there. 
And now it is up to us to take him back ncith 
them!” 

I could see the sheer theatricality of the 
situation clutch at his two listeners. I 
could see them surrender to it, although the 
girl still seemed to hesitate. 

“Hadn’t I better call Uncle Anthonj-P” 
she suggested. At one breath her words 
brought me back to both the tragedy that 
lay so close at hand and the perilous com- 
plexit)^ of my own position. 

“No, that’s foolish,” cut in Orrie. “The 
car’s still outside. Caddy, I think j'ou’ll 
have to come along. You can sit with Jan¬ 
sen on the driving seat. ” 

The hero of the maneuver turned back to 
me. I was thinking mostly of the soft-eyed 
girl with the baby-white skin and how I 
could get her safely away. 

“Will you come quietly?” my captor 
demanded of me. 

“Yes,” I answered, without looking up. 
“I’ll come quietly.” 

It was the girl’s voice, a little shrill with 
excitement, that next broke the silence. 

“Orrie, he’s not a burglar,” she cried out 
in her treble-noted conviction. “He’s a 
gentleman!” 

“What makes you think so?” demanded 
the indifferent Orrie as he motioned me, 
with a curt movement of his Colt barrel, 
toward the hall door. 

“I know by his nails!” was her inconse¬ 
quential yet quite definitive reply. Orrie 
laughed. 

“Then you’d give tea and macaroons to 
every burglarious barber out of Sing Sing, ” 
he scoffed. “And our real answer’s waiting 
for us in Gramercy Square. ” 

HI 

It seemed to take but a minute or two in 
the car to swing us from Twelfth Street uj) 
to Twentieth and then eastward into the 
stillness of the square. IMy captors had 
insisted that I should not talk. “Not a 
word, ” commanded Orrie, and I could feel 
his insolent gun barrel against my ribs as he 
gave the command for the second time. 

“But this thing can’t go on,” I per- 
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sisted. “You’re only making a fool of 
yourself.” 

“ Shut up! ” commanded the other youth. 
“We know what we’re doing.” 

“ But there’s one thing that you’ye got 
to be told,” I forlornly tried to argue, 
“that you’ve both got to face.” 

“Not until you face the owner of this 
Kerfoot house,” declared Orrie. 

They were drunk, I could see, with the in¬ 
toxication of their exploit. They were pre¬ 
occupied with inhaling their subtle sense 
of drama. With the dictatorial self-suffi¬ 
ciency of true inebriacy, they still enjoined 
me from every effort at e.xplanation. The 
bubble, they felt, was far too pretty a one to 
be pricked. 

They alighted, one in front of me and one 
behind me, still carrying their foolish and 
murderous looking firearms. The girl re¬ 
mained in her seat. Then the three of us 
grimly ascended my steps. 

“ It’s needless to ring the bell, ” I wearily 
explained. “My pass key will admit 
you. ” 

“But I insist on ringing,” said Orrie as I 
fitted the key to the lock. 

“ I shall be compelled, in that case, to call 
the officer who is watching us from the 
corner, ” was my quiet response. 

“Call and be hanged, then!” was the 
younger man’s ultimatum. 

One word over their shoulders brought 
my old friend McCooey, the patrolman, 
across the corner and up the steps. I 
swung open the door as he joined us. Then 
I turned on the hall lamps and faced my 
two captors. 

“Officer, I want you to look at me very 
carefully and then assure these gentlemen 
I am Witter Kerfoot, the owner and occu¬ 
pant of this house.” 

“Sure he’s Kerfoot,” said the imper- 
turbed McCooey. “ But what’s the 
throuble this time?” 

“Something more serious than these 
gentlemen dream of.” The youth called 
Orrie had the effrontery to push me aside. 

“But we found this man burglarizing a 
house,” was his heated assertion. “We 
caught him at it, red-handed! ” 

“And who’s lead-pipin’ was he stealin’ 
this time?” inquired the satiric McCooey. 

“We got him in Anthony Gubtill’s li¬ 
brary, at three o’clock in the morning.” 

“Did yez, now!” said the quite unmoved 
officer. 


“If you three gentlemen will only step 
upstairs with me, I can explain everything. 
There’s-” 

- McCooey, from the doorway, cut me 
short. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I can’t be stayin’ 
to see the joke out. If them two joy¬ 
riders-” 

“But you’ve got to stay,” I cried, and 
I caught at his brass-buttoned arm as a 
drowning man catches at a life buoy. 

“Fact is, sir,” he explained in a lowered 
voice, “Creegan av Headquarthers has a 
Sing Sing lifer bottled up in this block and 
I’m holdin’ wan end av the p’lice lines!” 

“A what?” asked Orrie. 

“A jail-breaker from up the River—a 
tricky wan called Pip Forman the Rat.” 

“The Rat!” I echoed, as I remembered 
the myomorphic face that I had seen 
beaded with sweat above the stooping 
shoulder of my man Benson. 

“The same, sir. But the street-corner’s 
me place, just at present.” 

I held him back. 

“Your place is here!” I cried, dragging 
him toward the stairs. “And in ten 
seconds I’ll prove it.” 

“What are y’ takin’ me to?” asked 
McCooey, with sudden solemnity, as we 
gained the second floor and I reached out a 
hand to push back the portiere. 

“To that!” I answered, as he stepped 
into the room, followed by the two younger 
men with their two ridiculous pistols once 
more at “half-arm.” 

There before us sat Benson, the ever 
dependable and vigilant Benson, with an 
unwavering eye fixed on a second figure tied 
up in my wide-armed reading chair. And 
Benson, as I looked at him, for all the 
world reminded me of a terrier keeping 
watch over a wary but cornered rat. 

“Why, it’s Forman,” said the officer of 
the law, a little weakly. “It’s Pip Forman, 
the man who killed Chinatown Mary! ” 

I could see the two wide-eyed youths with 
the revolvers come to a stop. I even found 
it hard to keep something that amounted 
to an incongruous and waywardly vicious 
satisfaction out of my voice as I said the 
words that would send, like a ringmaster’s 
whip, their wearily capering ponies of ex¬ 
travagance forever out of the ring. 

“And to-night,” I said, “killed Anthony ‘ 
Gubtill. So make sure of your man, 
McCooey, now you’ve got him!” 
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Kt»r tile 

ADVENTURES IN THE LATE CUBAN 
WAR, 

XrMiiKU III. 

Tin* wnr in CuIm ^onl(• queer featiireH. 

Uuiililetu eojK? Nvilli tlie muneronH anti well i‘quiiHM‘»l 
Spiiiilhli eorp?*, whii’li were fnini luoiuli to inonili ills- 
{Mtciatl uk from Sautiairo, Maii/aiiillu aiul 

rueitu-I’riiieipe, wo avoMetl them. When a htiom; 
force :ulv:inccil itila f.lhn, wo not out of the way 
atiil let the enemy marcli and eouiilomiareh tu their 
heartV content, thruui'h t'uroti* and i^uainpi*, and over 
tnoiinlaiiM. 

OccaKionally wc laid an atnhiiHeado in t*oino favora- 
Ido ppot. (In one occa^j(m an enliro hatlalion was 
drawn intoa ravine full of wild hech’-m stK,where, while 
they wore riu'hilnu off the l.ecH, tlic pairiotn fell upon 
them and cut the whole eohnnn to pures. I»nt in ireii- 
end the ctnniy were alUnved to march svliere they 
pleasi'd, and to upetni llieir Ptrenuili ciUtinu patlm 
tliroii^di taiiL'toti fori'sts, eiidiirinu (lie liorco heats and 
expoi^ed to malaria. 

Tlieir iroopi*, fro^h from old Spain, rapidly sue* 
fumhed to the heat and fevers of the Uland. Cuba 
was literally a slan^diterdioiise of theirannics. 

Month by month, columns or haltallons, each made 
npof live or six hundred Infantry, with its mounted 
oiliccrs and perhaps thirty or forty cavalry for scouts, 
and two brass tiine )K)iindcr mins, would sally forth 
from their fortitWd stroin'hnhls aiid cut their way into 
the interior, toward sonic jkiIuI wliero they had ob- 
taine.l Information that oiir preshleiit, (.Vs|H-des, was 
encamped. 

'ridlntrs of this ailvanco would reach its In a few 
hours, if imiced we did not know of it from our lalftt- 
rtnift'i days tiefore It was l>oi:nn. '1‘lic VnuUhutf 
would then lauchinuly pack up his papers, and w ilh 
his suite and .a small fon-e, would move to some scolud* 
e<i fastness to wait till llic huut was over. As we all, 
even (Vspotles hlms^-If, lived in tents and (leaf- 
huts), tlicre was no ureat saciitice in mo\ lin; camp. 

Kvcrythluij of v.aliic in the way of projH'rty had Ik’cii 
wrecked already; yii llu>c ilcvastatim;columns of the 
enemy sought still further to remlcr the country unln- 
hat>ita)>lc l*y polsonlnjir all the wrlls and sprlmis of w a- 
ter. Then, loo, they were accustomed to throw the 
botlicsof the necroes whom they surprised and shot 
Into the wells, In order still furlln r to contaminate 
them. J^ometlmcs, however, one of these columns thus 
(uily laid {Kiisoii for another Spanish force. 

Tlie llejiieo. 

For weeks while on the Canto, I dared not drink any 
water from wells or spriuu's when on a march, lint 
Cuba is.i wonderful country; and nature has here pro. 
vlded a curious suliftitute for wa\>ide sprines. There 
is a//uuu, or traiiiiiu' vine, eominon in these forests, 
which as it hanus from the trees, much resembles old 
rope, in sliape, si/.e and eolov. As it lies alune your 
p.ilhway, or depemls from the hich trees in front of 
your face, nothin^' could ims.^jhiy appear more dry and 
nninvitini;. 

Hut when thirsty, you have only to draw your mu- 
chf tv ami sever this H-tnn uj> as IiiLdi as you can reach 
with ease, then cut it off four or five feel below am! 
apply your mouth confidently to the lower end, hold- 
im; the stick npriirht—w hen a oopions stream of dc- 
litfhlfnlly cool, sweet w.ater will trickle dowo your 
throat, a pint of it, perh.aps, from a single cutting. 

Tt seems perfectly wholesome .and Is very satisfying 
to thirst; I have drunk gallons of It. It Is much bet* 
ter, to my ta«te, than the milk of the cocoaoDt, which 
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1 a)wuyi« fuitlid 'I'lu- !if::rors rail this 

the tnj/ico, or liauuii',^ luuiilaiii. Ilou ollm li.i\r 1 
nuiiic a (liiiuor olf ro.l^u•ll i.ifs (.-wri-l |k)I;Uo*>), 
diiL'clO'»e by iny ramp lirr, lla\i»uil ^impIy with salt, 
ami moisiriial hy luo or lliur draiu'Iii' liom a> iiiaiu 
etii’Ks of 

Ami slranuma' il nia\ siviii, I umlil marrli ami rii- 
dure llic eliiuale lA-tter on lliis liuiukOr larr iliati wlim 
wrll cupplird with meat, Ira ami roilVr. lu iiii: nalur. 


Ahum oiir o’rlork. ^rowiii^ rrslirss, I iroi up atui ' Sm*b a Hicht I hope never to see airain. Surh an r\.' 
\riil out to hiok al'uijl the mill. Kvnyilunu' ua^ lm- ampU* of iiuiro itiliumunity to man I hope iu-mt to 
inr un Will. There stood Uw on hiji hridire, lirarof. ; 

rstliii: the iap«. and now and thru rt\ iin: out to the .'^rarrrly had we approarhrd when wr saw t'.ij.if.tu ' 
Kirioi> who Were lirim; the lor more heat: Kamirr/ i-*iir from—apparently out of—the smokiti;: 

"M'fs j ruins. Kaint, pale, ami roirn-d w jih whii.* .i-h.-', hr 

I hell the dooi> of the fuiuaers hi iliu' opelivd, the j was so like a spevirr that several ol Us ern d o:iI at 
laminu' liu'hi would ilash »»ul ami ihe I'l.iles rallle , si^dit of him! 


Ihil lie Was liol even woumli**!; ami after takim: e»»t. 


larshlv. Ihiikm*s fell as till’d«'ors elosed, and a'.'ain | 

ally a V0|...l..rian 1 couM live wry con.f.nlal.ly a.al | . 

healthfully “on the eoimiry, uiili the mldnion of 


jnti't hrulh oner or Iw ice a w eek. Vervollen have 1 j 


nude a hreakf.isl of the jiiiee of the suuar-eaiie and a 
bin^'le hard, dried eake of ins\ ir<i, | 

.\ I'atal l»or«*4l. 


There was .always a defeel in the diM-ipliiie of the 
p.atriot soldiers in the iiiatier of sentinel duty. Onr 
I’nhan volmiieers Were m ver to he trusted in this re- 
Hpeei; nor was I alile, w i:h toy ntmo-t elfmls, to eor- 
red this abuse in »ny own eompaiiy. Neiiln r Ida/. 
vetiTan soldier as he was, iiof I'esji -des liiiiiself, prop¬ 
erly insisted on this most impuil iot part of a sidtlier s 
duty. 

.'Sentinels, if posted at all, eonimonly fell a'leep, and 
wen*, I Used to think, the last jpetsoiis to wake in ease 
of an alarm. 

Sii.v or seven disasli'oits siirpri’«4‘rt hy nk'ht whieh(H‘- 
CUned diirinu four years, were all direetly traeeal'ie 
either to sleepim; setiliiiels, or to u» seliliiieN. On two 
occasions I sent men nmler arrest to l)ia/, for sleep- 
iliL'Oii itnarddiily; but they were merely reprimanded. 
Art reprimanding never yet kept a sleepy soldier aw ake, 
inyaetiuiidij not effeel a reform. Kimlinu' that my 
zeal on this point was but euldly appreeiated at head- 
quartiTii, I let the uuards sleep, or in cases of unusual 
dani'er, kept awake myself. 

TIurt la.viii’rts, however, was the one defecl of Ihcse 
poor fellows, coiinlerbalaiieed by almost jnliiiile pa- 
tienceand faithfulness, towards each other ami toward« 
their ollicers. My black soldiers had rarely to be cor¬ 
rected .’or breaches of disclidine. The devotion id 
tlti^e men, and even of the little lads and Ihe women, 
wurt something wunderfid—as 1 may hope to illustrate 
ooinewhat by the following tragic episode of that time 
of war and Buffering. 


A Traffic KiiNoiU*. 


Kither Cespinlcs, or Don Jesiis I’erez, owned an in- 
fjt nio, or sugar-mill, in the valley of a ereek ammig llu- 
inoinitains to the north-east of (.'.iinhule. No .'spaiilsli 
force had thus far peiietr.ited to this remote spot; ami 
here for a year or more, all the sugar ami inol.is<i>s fnr 
the ['residential suite ami. In gem-ial, for Beverallhoii- 
sands of the patriots, was in.umfaetnred. 

Not iniu'h, if anything, was ilom* in the way of eiihi 
valing the cane; Inil this was not necessary, for caiir 
will emitinue to grow on a plantation, for five or si\ 
years, from a single platiting: and even where, as f 
was assured, there hail In-en no plautimg, on some id 
Ihe old pl.intalions, for twelve or liflei-n years, thr 
fields were c-iveied with a rank green growth of caiir, 
twisted and iiialletl into an almost impa>sahh> ihieki t. 

Whenever any of the v.tiioiis hands and i’*ulalid 
eainps id patriots in this eastern depavtim-nt of t’nba 
I.ihre needi’il sugar, a parly wmild h.* madi- upto go l'> 
Ihe hiiiniitt hot imi'il (national sugar-mill) and tlieh- 
ent eane and mannfaeture as mneh astlny w t-hrd—thi- 
only reipiireim-i't being that they should le.ive the iiia 
chinery in as goo»l condition as they found it. And al 
though sugar and molasscH were m:mnf.ieliiied after a 
riiile fashion at many otln-r plaees, this national mill 
offercil the facility for Ihe business in that secliun 
of the interior. 

In Kehniary, DT., my company was In attendance at 
the I’rertidenlial camp; and .siig.ir hecoming very scarce, 
anothercapilan, named M.irro'piin I'amhe/, ami my¬ 
self were setti, cacli w ith a platoon of twelve men and 
.a pally of twenty ♦ooroyr/vi.'i atnl lifteioi negro l.ihor- 
ers, to the //iy*n/o nonon*//, to make twenty hogs¬ 
heads of sugar and synip. 

We were a day in getting to the plantation, and tlien 
wc set at work to ent and trim cane which was hronght 
to the mill on hand carts. I'pon the third day, lires 
were kindled in the olii/o/’n«//A/>.’ (furnaces) of the eii. 
ginenml hollingeaulilrons; amllhewdrk of crushing 
the cane and hoilin-g llie juice to syrup In-gan. 

The most of the negrocii were old hands at llie hus|. 
iiertrt, and wc had a w hite //oo xfnt (sugar master) w ith 
tirt, to direct the process of relining. I knew little of 
the art, hut that was nut necessary, .a.s my Imsiness 
w.as merely to keep onler, evpedite the work and 
guard the laborers. My associ.Ue, t’apilan Damirez. a 
pleas.mt young fellow* of good f.imilv and delieale 
breeding, was ipiile dericieiil in Ihe energy ami discre* 
tion lefinisile to cmnmaud even a sugar-making c.vpe- 
ilitiun. 

.\n engine of a hundred boi>e ]iower drove the 
enonnons. iluti-.l iron rollers, three of which, pi.lying 
over e.u'li other and worked hy heavy gear, constitute 
the app.ir.itiis ii-ed for eru-liing the r;me si.ilk- and ex¬ 
pressing the juice. .\ long spout moving forward on 
iron trucks after Ihe manner of an endless chain, or 
lieh. fed Ihe e.iiie iiH'> llie eni-hiiig inill. The negroes 
li.id only to jilace l.tyers of stalks mi this “feiiler,*’ al 
the rear end of it. 

Ity the third d.iy tlie mill was in full I'l.ist. 'riicie 
was lull one circumstance at'oul the work w Inch gave 
ine any uneasiness; and that was the colnnni of w hite 
sinok*' which ros4* from the lop of the high chimney. 
1 knew* that the enemy had on the lops of sev- 

oral inonniains, twenty-five or thirty miles to tlie e.isi- 
w.-vnl, low.ard Santiago; .and I fell sure that they conlil 
Bee that vapor column through tln-lr gl.i-M-s. time 
Been it would tell its own story, ami, I fe.ii'eii, w ould 
iiiviio ali.iek. 

Vet on many jircvioiis o e.ishniP, when sugar had 
been boiled there, iiolliiiig li.id come of il. I Fcnl out 
two of my men as bcouIs, however, with onlers to 
w.itcbtheold cumiuo (road) leading to Santiago, at a 


ru'liiiig mill, and the hot gurgling iii-ide the seething j w hat li.nl li.ippemtl, 

■.iuldruti* (if svnip. j \\ hen the .mark begtin. Kamire/, w iilt a nmnber of 

IVesi iitly a eiMckling ami rustling in tlie eane to the I his njeii and ten or twelve were in the base 

iglil atir.u ted my alli iitimi; but 1 tlionglil il was only nietil i*f ihe mill, in the nar of the /-oviu/Am. There 
ome of Ihe imiles, or one of llaniire/V Ji llows on thev were Mirrouit.led aiul liretl iip..ti; luii in the ci»n- 
eiilim l duly, ami I ^tarIet^ to go baek to llie ►lied, fusion and darkness, 1,’amire/ himself Ii.id cre(U into 
Middeiily there eaiiie a rattling volley from all around , one of the old, nmised fnrnaees (these noifilZ-t-i are 
he///'/•///o—like a tlmmler-clap al ile.id of niglil! in ilivlsions>. the l-rick b.iek »'f whtilili.id parilv fal 
Three or four h.ills, evidently aimed al me, w hi/zed i len in. Inside llie/fo/<o//*/ he had covered his Issly ^ 
•y my lu-ail; and the volley was followed iiistamly hy ; over with ashes ami ; ami in this hiding-pl.iee 

I liemcn«|iiiis .<panish ••/ //■«/and the shouts «if olli he i.iy, //,,■ ii/’j‘tr »/ tUr mill Imyioil on r 

ers ordering a eh.nge! ' A/m. 

In two or three iHUimls I tvaelutl ...e shed, where 1 | •'^ix or eight of the tiegri) amni,/, Huiie of ihein 

luiml my I'l.u k felbm s alreailv on their feet and rush j mere hoys, ami two soldiers lud beell taken alive in 
ng inside for their earbims. It was dark; llieie was Mhe basement. 'I'hese unforluii.lies were bronglil before 
w ild scrainbb-; ami in the midst of il came anuthcr ; the Spanish colonel of the haUalnm ami closely ipus- 


olley, and the balls /ij'ped lliioiigli tli.it old shed in tiotied concerning the affairs of the jiairiols, parlieii- 


Very diieelii'ii! 


I larly as to where Ci’sjH’iles, iVier ami Di.iz lluai wi’re. 


I knew that there we e not less than four or live | ami eoucerniug the miinU’rs and movements of their I 
mmlrml tneii inthv Spanidi force—for they never sent , troops. 

'Ill a smaller inmiber ili.m that—ami that we stood no , Itamirez lay hidden fo n, ar ili.ii he eould In .ir these i 



i]ui sinuis ;iii,j III,- h.ixage 

thr*'.its of ootiiie and 
tli.ilh wliieli .iceoiiipa 

Hied tin III. In lii'l a sill, 
gle e.ise -he assuu us— 
ilid one of llii'.«i* I'Oor 
fellow s iiir, fi l il/' o/ 

•sxhnf. They 
i iib« r pn >ei v« <1 sji, m-,*, 
or g i\e ini'le.i liiig all- 


ri..’ tiigini' w.i- siill 
in lootiMii; ,it„l iinnu'di- 
al< ly l.'.iinire/ hr.nd ilie 
( I i. » .iini r-ht ieks of the 
sllflelels, when — deter- 
nnin-l 1o evtori J.iefs — 
the >|ialdsli olliiers lu*. 
g.in to pul the I'id :.IIS 
iiiio ill. iii.t\-|ii!i( i\. \\ iili 
iii.dii e of lielnls In- 
i.ile, lln V thlil't llnmi 


ch.mce in a light. If any of us i-s.-.iped, we imist break 
through the cordon of men stationed round the mill. 

It was a genuine case of each man for liiiiiself; ami 1 
gave only tliis order, noi.i very soldierly one: ('tmu' 
out o f thul mIh if itn<l/olloir )ne. Ity this lime the ene¬ 
my were upon im and all romid ns!—tiring, shouting 
ami dashing at the fugitives with their b iyom-ts, the 
gleam of which we couM catch when llie shots 
dashed! 

I inmie a dash for dear life's sake, out p.ist the 
end of llie slied, toward .a road w hich bad been cut 
through the cane. ! tired iny revolver as I ran al what¬ 
ever I saw in front of me; and mni, rnuk, went half- 
a-4iozcD shots app.arenlly within fifty fiwtof ns! 

Ten men Pt.arted out with me, ami six of ns gut 
tliroiigh alive—two of them wunmled suiiiewhat. Five 
were shot down and hayom ieil! 

Wo ran for a mile, 1 slionid tliiiik, followed and tired 
after for some distance. I then ordernl a hall ami 
counted the survivors. Kveii at that distance the 
soiimis which eame to ns from llie iugt nio were hluo«b 
curdling to hear! The Spanish were killing Ihe m;/- 
rot/f/'ot, lalsvrers and Uaintrez's men. 

.Vny present relief from ns wuh of coiirsi- out of tlie 
question; we had bill barely escaped with our own lives. 

I ;ii once dispatched two of iny slrongesl men to run to 
f’amhnte and smninon the entire availutdc force there; 
ami meantime, with my remaining three nun, I deter- 
mined to watch the tnovefuenls of (he Spanish (*olntnn 
ami, if possible, when the patriot relief force came up 
from ('.nmhiilc, to inlllcl summ-ary clmslisemeni on the 
invaders. 

In the d.arkness we reconnoitred the enemy; hut the 
r.iscaU weret<K) vv.ary to wait lone. In the course of 
two hours they marched away at a rapid rale alone the 
old rinnhio, le.ading baek lowanl .*'.af:llago or t’obre. 
We dogged their trail for two leagues, and then went 
b.nek to meet onr force from Cainliutc, which we c.*vmc i 
ujvon near the iufjfnio a little .after minrlsc. Three ‘ 
hnmired men h.ad mustered on the first alarm, ami uth- - 
er companies were euming. I 

Dili Ihe .''^i>ajifsh had loo great a start to make pur- 


In slowly, crushing a hand nr a foot al a time, hoping 
tliat the terror ami agony woohl force tlicin io sjK-ak. 
TIu’V were an hour at this horrid work! 

With this fiighlfnl death before tin-ir eyes, and a 
promise of life to those who would reveal secrels, U 
s(wms ulinost incredible that none of the victims to. 
vealed ah)thing. Diit Kaiiiirez declares p»isiiively 
that irilh kIiuI li/i-^, xtuhtl in thr mnut of t'n- 

bitn /*/•«« ffom, ffn '/ f/if if Hint H'lrt no ninn, 

df.vN Komki:o. 


point ten miles or more out from the infimin and re- [ suit of any avail. We marehed to the inafnin, which | 
port in haste If they discovered any signs of the Span had U-en set on fire and was still burning, and there ; 
i•‘h. These two scouts never e.ime back,ami were nev- ; encamped for llie ilay, I 

er he.ard from afterwards. j It vv.as a ghastly two hours’ work which those Span- j 

UamlrozV platoon .and my own did guard duty on j Isb fiends had wrought there! More than thirty bayo 


.ilfernale nights—siieh duty as was done; for we ran the 
mill night .and d.ay. The fifth night was his turn on 
duty; and my fellows had tnrneil in for a nap on a 
licap of hnrjnntr, beliirul om* of the old slave-sinals 
where their .arms were siaeknl, a hnmiri'd yards, per. 
haps, outside of tlie mill. I lud spread my own blan¬ 
ket OQ the floor Inside the shed. 


nelcil men lay scattered .al)Oul the ruins; and more 
horrible still, there, frightful in the morning snnshitm. 
stood the massive Iron cylinders of Ihe ernshing mill. 
lK*aring the gory evidences that tin merciless vvrelehet- 
had used them to cnish some of the negroes. In cold 
hl'-.o.l these unfortunate men h.id boon hound. 

I stretched 00 the “feeder’* and run under the rollers I 
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For the Conipanlon. 

ADVENTURES IN THE LATE CUBAN 
WAR. 

El Seiior capitan Eomero irill tnke timity nohladot 
tciih thirly conroyerofi, and adrancf at nine o'clock 
thin erening to attack and dtntroy the iugtnio of CaU 

tar. 

8uch WiiA the verbal urder (we had no writing paper 
In Cuba Libre) given tne tiy the patriul General Oar* 
cla, at eunaet on the evening of February 26, 1872. 

8ucb ficrvlce was quite in the oniiiiary line of our 
duty at that period of tlic war. Three ingenioHy or 
sugar mills, bad been burned that week, all of them, 
as was this of Calvar, within four leagues of Man¬ 
zanillo. 

“El Sefior Capitan Romero,*’ however, was not a 
C uban by birth, os |>oi>sibly the name and title might 
lead the reader to suppose. For alOiough I was ad* 
dressed as Juan Romero, In Cuba Libre, I had been 
properly christened John Roroer tweiity-sii years be* 
fore, in the good State of Connecticut. 

How I came to be campaigning with the dusky patri¬ 
ots Agaiust the Spaniards In Cuba, can be briefly ex* 
plained. Of course, l>cingan American citizen aiding 
A relndlion against a government with which the United 
Stales was at peace, I was a “llllibuster.'* Hut in de* 
fence of my course 1 may say that I believed then, and 
still believe, the Cuban insurrection to have been a 
proper war for freedom against odious tyranny, a strug¬ 
gle for lilKTty which, had victory crowned our efforts, 
the world would now universally ap]>lnud. 

Naturally, I did not find the Cuban struggle for inde¬ 
pendence all that my youthful Imagination had dream 
ed it w'onid Ik*. The insurgents were by no means a 
S|K)tlesi> and angelic band of heroes. 'I’hey were living 
men, and some of them were selfiHli enough and thor¬ 
oughly unscrupulous In seeking their ends. 

Over two-thirds of the army were C’reole negroes; 
and nearly all the conroyseox, or carriers, were runa¬ 
way slaves; yet a common cause and a common haired 
of Spain held these discordant elements together: and 
I llrmly believe that in no country and at no age have 
there btvn Instances of a truer herois u, or a more self* 
sarriHdng patriotism than these men displayed. 

I had twenty-eight men In my company, all negroids 
but five; but for the peculiar ser\ iee, and for the mode 
of lighting which the nature of the war d«-inande<l, I 
would not have exchanged them for any white troops 
1 hiive ever seen. 

They were all sacredly pledged In lliat brotherhood, 
known among the patriots as "cl never to de¬ 

sert a wounded comrade on the fiehl of battle, but to 
bring him off at all hazards. 'I'his broiherhoutl grew 
out of the barbarity of the Spanish in killing all pris¬ 
oners taken in buttle, even the wounded. It gave the 
patriot soldiers wonderful courage and unbound.d 
trust in each other. 

Although the soldiers of my bl.ick company were 
m(Mt scantily clothed and were for the inont ]>art bare¬ 
footed, 1 contrivetl to ktrp them fairly well arimd, 
mostly with \Vincln*ster or Keiuington riilex, and with 
nutchtten (heavy cutlasses). Many of the bands were 
less fortunate, however, bidng armed simply with 
cAne-cuttera. 

When not marching through the country on some 
ox|Mdition, we livtHl at little clearingH in the depths of 
the fon^st, subsisting on honiatoH (sweet potatoes), 
sugar-cane, oranges, yams, vnhKtmi and bananas. 

Cattle were from time to time cnjUiireil and killed on 
the plunderMl (*statt's. I'ln* jutia, too.—a kind of wood- 
rut which, like the Northern heilgehng, lives on the 
bark and sprouts of trees,—furniKhed us with many a 
morsel of fri'sh meat when meat was wanting. 

We had no regular commissariat. In almost any 
other country It would Im* impossible to conduct mili¬ 
tary ojHr.ations, or to hold a force logether, without 
one. But in Cuba the sweet potato grows wild in 
nearly every clearing in the forest; and a jutia can 
commonly bt* surprised in his tree, after a little search, 
in almost any direction. 

Oranges al)Oiiml nltoiit nil the old plantations; where 
are also acres of sug-ar-cane and banana plats, even If 
the place has Uvn negli'ctal or iu ruins for years. 

These old plantations, in fact, were our favorite for¬ 
aging grounds. Our primitive fare bad its nd\ anlages, 
one of which was the almost entire absence of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. Our drinks were rarely stronger than 
agua nionn—wild honey and water-^od gingihre, ot 
gingered lemonade. 

The Patriot Chiefs. 

On first landing In “Free Cuba," I went to Join Prea- 
ident Ceapedet, who waa then encamped at a littla 
hamlet of bohh», or palm-huts. In the forest to the 
aaatwaid of Balre* Up to that time, 1 bad laamed to 
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i»|N:‘ak J^pHnlnh but viTy ImUffiTeuily. li wasquHfa ihe word, “Forward!” and away wc wcni at Iht* mill; 
|)li\wur(' (0 iQts (heri'forc, lu Hnd that (N^pedca Mpoke but no silently that on pa^^lii^ the toiTc and coming up 
Kuglirib well. i to the main building, we ran upon the French “super” 

My welcome from him woa most cordial, and 1 wai and two negro drlvcra, ataodlng back to us, looking 
frequently invited to share bis hospitality. Cespedes out towards where the firing was going on. 
w;w short of stature, but very erect and well-built. He 1 would have saved the Frenchman, If not the drlv- 
was in robust health; his gray-brown eyea were bright' era, but my men fired at sight, and all three of them 
aiid full of tire; all his movements indicated energy | fell 


U was one of the terrible features of this Cuban 
struggle, that no quarter was given, even to the un¬ 
armed. The Spanish troops bad set the example of 
wholesale massacre; and, burning for revenge, the 
Cubans spared no enemy. 

My stratagem succeeded so w ell that the guard bad 
turned out to a man and w ere already far beyond the 
forre, after the supposed cauc thlevcs. 

Without stopping for an Instant at the mill, 1 kept 
my men together and we went at a run out to the far¬ 
ther torre. But the Spaniards, bearing the shots In 
the rear, bad turned about and were comiug back 
through the cane as fast as they could. 

We /leard rather than $aw them, and opened fire In 
their very faces. When roy fellows fired, they raised 
that awful yell which has struck terror into the hearts 
of so many Spaniards,— 

“ Kin* Cuba Libre ! Sfuerte a Eftpaiia (Hurrah 
for free Cuba and death to Spain)—following It up 
with a long, rasping howl. 

Scarcely a shot was returned. Three or four of the 
enemy fell at our first discharge, 1 think. The others 
ran away through thccanc In a race for their lives; 
but the cane, rustling and bending off from their bod* 
les, plainly revealed their course. In an Instant the 
Cubans were after them like hounds, tnachftt’e In hand. 

I The most of the fugitives were overtaken and cut 
down, like cane-stalks, before they had gone two hun¬ 
dred yards. I do not believe that mure than three es- 


and strength of purpose. When 1 first saw him he 
wore a full beard and moustache, both Iroo-gray. 

Kven in room *nts of excitement, his language was 
well chosen, even scholarly, and bis roanuen were re- 
linud. No one could know him for a week and doubt 
his emirc devotion to the cause of Cuba—“yuenda 
Ciiba,^* dear Cuba, os he would soraetlmea aay, with a 
touch erf sadness. 

On being assigned to active duty, I seized in the 
comiuaiid of Geo. Calisto Garcia. Garcia was then a 
cuniparativeiy young man, not more than thirty, 1 
think, rather tall, very slim and elegantly formed. Hls 
air and bearing were graceful and distinguished. Al¬ 
though he wus BO young, bis hair was already tinged 
with gray. Altogether he Impressed me as a states¬ 
man rather than a soldier. 

in this respect he was lu striking contrast to Modesto 
Diaz, w ho commamled another division of the patriot 
troops, and with w hom I have marched many a toil¬ 
some league through the hot, stilling woods and w*el 
swamps of the eastern interior. 

Diaz, an elderly man, w:u the picture of a dashing 
cavalry colonel, strong ;is a horse, with the shoulders 
of a Titan, and wifli hard, clean-made limbs. He was 
eommonly spoken of as the best horseman and the 
mo!*l fearless rider in (’ul)a. 

Of his early life he rarely spoke, but he was a native ! 
of ?Jau Domingo, and had been mixed up in the aan- 
giiinary revolutions of that turbulent island. Ills per¬ 
sonal bravery was nndonbteil. On one occasion he. 
alone, held an entire .Spanish eolnmti at bay, for a lonfi 
time at a ford, lie kept his men busy loading and 
passing to him their rilles, which he discharged with 
tleadly effeel fnnn beliind a tree. 

Diaz was master of the art of guerilla warfare. So 
also were <ien. (lumez, another Dumlnloan, and Cols. 

Vega and Kstrada. 

A Night Attack. 

(in the night I receive*! the order with which roy 
st(»ry opens, I had my platoon out at nine o’clock and 
We proceeded along an old vuiuino (road), now* much 
overgiown, towards the iugruio. 'I’he distance was 
three eight or nltie Kiiglish miles—and the 

underbrush an»l Himnt were so dense and tangled, thal 
mneh of the way had to be opened w ith maiheteH. 

Hut my rnban troops were aeenslomed to this sort 
of work. The aimoijeivii provided with mnhttrty 
were sent ahead in squads, to cut a path. We made 
two Irgitus in two hours, and hy eleven o’clock had 
come to the borders of the cleared land, so near the in 
titiiio that we 841W the glare of the /ariolas thal were 
linniing round the mill. 

Tln-ie wiis, as we knew, u squad of Spanish infaiilrj' 
tiotng guard duly at the imjniio. tin each side of the 
mill, in w liich were the maclilnery, engine aii-l fiiriiaee 
for enishijig and boiling, ntoud a small lower, loop- 
holed f«>r riilemeii. 

In these towers, the solillers, twelve or fifteen In 
tmmlier, were posted, and no donht on their guard. 

.Ml around the mill, the open spaee w:im brightly 
liglileil 11)1 with large lam|)s provided with 

l»o \erfnl tin retleciors. 

.\s tnay he sii|)|ios<’d, it was no )iarl of my plan to 
m.ike a direct atlock on the mill. It would have been 
inadiiessio ilo so, with my little force, unprovided 
with e.imion; we should all have iH'en shot down 
togcih.T. Ml every raid on a guarded )dantation, 1 
was obliged to have recourse to some stratagem or 
other. 

(ieiierally speaking, It w.as not very diihcnit to triek 
Spanish troops, or rather their otl’icers. They al¬ 
ways seemed to expicl that what haiqK'neil last night 
would hapiieii to-night; and 1 drew them into more 
than one neat trap hy taking advantage of this fact. 

We knew from uiir scouts w ho liad been watching the , caped out of fourteen or fifteen. For five or ten min- 
infjrniii for several nigdits, that a party of negro lUcs longer the blacks remained out, searching about 



for sueh inarclies to be iiiaile t>\, night, owing lu the 
great heat after sunrij-e. 

Froceeding along a road two or three miles to the 
eastward of the ingeuio, their commander, a eertain 
lllspuuo-lrish otlicor named C>'Kyan, tio suoiu-r t>aw 
the light of the burning mill titan hesnrmM w hat 
was taking place, and ul once took me;isnresto make 
it lively for us. 

Ambuscaded. 

Coming across the cane-fields, aceom))anied only by 
a single scout, he observed our force and our move- 
menu at the then returning hastily, he 

brought his force across to the outskirts of the plan- 
UtioD aud laid an ambuscade at the jniictioii of the 
tramway with the cumino. Ail this while iny men 
were looting and loading up our plunder. 

Exactly us he bad the shrewdness to fores<'e, we 
marched out of the cane-lields by the tramway and ! 
came plump into the trap w hieb he had lai- ,'or us. 

As we drew uearthe ainiino, I was a few steps in 
advance of the vanguard, but had a vldette fifty yanls 
perhaps ahead of me. S^o silently did the .’Spanish sol¬ 
diers lie in the brush on each side, that my scout 
walked post more than half of them in the darkness. 

The click of a pistol-lock then suddenly caught his 
ear. He slopped short and peered into the brush. 
O’llyan, perceiving this, shot liim w iih hls revolver. 

We heard the shot, but as 1 supposed that it was 
fired by sotue skulker from the squad which w e had 
dispersed at the uigenio, I sent no order to the rear 
guard, and merely bade the six soldiers with me to 
charge rapidly along the tramway. 

We had scarcely taken three steps when I heard a 
loud command of (tire) close in front, and 

Instantly there blazed such a volley from either hand 
;is might have swept off an entire eompatiy. 

Three of my six blacks were 
shot down, and I was myself 
struck by a ball whlcli went 
through the hack of both of my 
legs, alK)ul six itiches above the 
kmr. It w hlrlcil me 
eompleiely around, 

. and I droiqH'd in the 
roail ;u« lielpK-ss as 
if both iiiy legs liad 
lK-«'n l•r»ken. 

Witli a savage 
“ r/mthe S|)an. 
ish troops charged 
into the road from 
both sitles. 

I wasalmost willi- 
in reachoflluirl'.iy- 
oiiels.yeltwo of my 
faithful fellows 
snatehed me up 
from the ground, 
each put » haiul un¬ 
der my arm. and 
tliey ran back with 
me through the pan- 
ic-stricketl tnnroy. 
trm and jiasl our 
nar guard, wliieli 



c.>i I cnt>9 IN IMb i.Alb IvnAN ttAH. 


(“swamp angels,” or renegades) had been stealing 
cane in ihe adjacent fields, the iirevioiis night, and hud 
bei-n tired on and chased out hy the soldiers. 

This circutnslance gave me my siratugein. Detailing 
two soldiers and ten of the cunroyerot^ I sent them, 
under a sergeant, round through the woods, to cuter 
the eaiie-Helds, and having advanced witbiu four or 
live hundred yards of the outermost tower on that side, 


lu the field, listening, cutlass In hand, for some rustle, 
or movemeiil, to direct them where to strike. 

Having no bugler, I carried a whistle for signalling 
my orders. With this I bad already summoned up the 
troop of conToytroUt aud the soldiers having returned 
Id obedience to the same call, the sack of the ingenion 
began In earnest. 

First the mill and the two torreit were ransacked for 


to make a diversion, as if siealing cane. They were j arms, clothing and valuables, which, together with a 
to move about In the cane and make noise enough to quantity of coffee, lea, tobacco and sugar, were rapid- 
attract the attention of the sentinel. When fired on |y made up In packs of a hundred weight or there* 
they were to return the fire briskly, so as to draw the abouts, each, and given In charge of the carriers, 
soldiers in pursuit. I gome of the men then set fire to the mil) and the 

While this squad was making its way round through towers, while others ran to the slave-shed, and break- 
the sw amp to the opposite side of the plantation, I pro -1 Ingdown the gates, let out the throng of excited slaves, 
eeeded through the woods on the other alde» leaving ' told them they were free, and bade them help them* 
the (rr/a/ao,’ for wc knew there was a Spanish picket, eelvet from the wreck. 

half a mile out from the mill on this old road. Then confusion reigned Indeed! The fire, gaining 

Hy midnight my little force Iiad made Ha way to a way, roaredand flamed up Intolhe black night. Shouts 
point six or seven hundred yards to the east of the and snatches of weird song made a wild accompanl- 
torre (watch-tower). We had followed along a tram- ment to the crackling of the flames, 
way through the thick cane, which here, dense as a I go Into these unpleasant details of deitrucllon 
jungle, ruse above our heads on each side. merely to Indicate what an unsparing warfare It was 

'i'he niglit was very dark, damp, and In fact, rather which was waged for eight years In the bosom of poor 
chilly. Over the tops of the cane, now In full bloom, Cuba. Rather than live under the unspeakable tyran* 
we could sec the bright glow of the lamps round the ny of Spanish rule, the patriots bad determined to re- 
mill, ami at tiroes bear a cr>*,or the suppressed con- duce the island to a desert, that It might no longer 
versatlon At the sl.ivc-shed, off on the left, where the tempt the avarice of tbclr oppressors. This was the 
hundred or more black laborers w'cro locked up for fourth ingenio which ray troops had plundered Inside 
the night, the Spanish lines, 

I’rescntly the shout of **Sentinela alerUx rose at In an hour the work of devastation was complete, 
the mill; and we knew' that It was now midnight, and Wishing to be well away on our return before day* 
that the olficcrof the guard was making hls rounds. break, I blew the order to form lines for return to camp. 

Still wo had to wait; and I think that half an hour : The conroveros, with their loads, mustered In twos, 
or more went by before we beard anything of our I placed them In the middle of the line, with seven sol- 
••(tuad on the other side. Then suddenly the stlUoess , dlers as a vanguard, and the rest of the company In 


was broken by the sound of a shot. 


the rear. Behind us came numbers of the slaves, also 


Insuntly there was a stir at the mill. We heard or- j loaded with plunder. Others were still skulking and 
ders given, followed by noise and bustle. A minute i whooping about the burning buildings. 


later, another shot rang out, succeeded by a loud 
**Hola!” and a rush through the cane. Then there 
were three or four shots at once, then s whole volley, 
with shouts and a great clamor. 

My black fellows, lying low with bayonets fixed, 
chuckled at the success of the ruse and waited for the 
word to charge. 

Judging that the coalaiKm was at Its height, I gave 


Taking the tramway, we marched out through the 
eane-fields, to gain the old camtno. But this night’s 
expedltloQ was destined to be less prosperous than 
were our former forays. 

It so happened that a strong Spanish column of sev- 
eral hundr^ Infantry had been that evening despatched 
out of Manzanillo on some raid, or reconnolssance, In 
the direction of our campe. In Cuba It la not unusual 


liad itifitaiilly deployed wilhuul orders and began fir¬ 
ing smartly. 

Hut twelve men coidd not stand long against two or 
three bundrid. Four of our bnivc fellow s fell on the 
spot, and the other seven or eight came flying after us. 
Still Manuel ami Flo did not let me go. They ran on- 
dragging me by the arms, punting so loudly that even 
in the noise mid the extreme pain of the moment I noted 
their efforts. 

The Spaniards were hard after us, anti we wore run¬ 
ning directly lack into the light of the blazing iugmin. 
Hut the cane was so dense on either side of the tram¬ 
way that to turn out into it was impossible. 

A moment later, we came alongside a long, open 
shed beneath which a great rick of dry the 

residue of the cane after crushing—was piled up for 
use as fuel in the furnaces. My two hard-pressed hear¬ 
ers ran along on the side whi<-h was in shadow from 
the flanu-s; hut nl this moment a volley, fired from be¬ 
hind, brought them both down, and we all three turn* 
bled In a hca]) together. 

No quarter would be given,os I knew full well; and 
although I could not rise to my feet, or even get on 
my knees, the instinct of self-preservation caused mo 
to roll over two or three times and gain the etlgc of the 
bagnnfte pile. 

With my hands I began (ilgging into It, hoping to 
pull out enough to conce.'il myself, when suddenly the 
pile began to topple over from above, and a w hole av¬ 
alanche of the dry, tlusty stuff caved down ami burled 
me completely to the depth of several feet. 

Nearly smothered, I lay still, listening os well as I 
could to the sounds which reached me only ImliKtim tly 
from the outside. I was hioedlng cojilously, ami pres¬ 
ently, as 1 now suppose, I fainted, either from loss of 
blood or from w.aiil of air. Veil havenii imletinltc 
recollection that the S|)aniarJs w ere around i^etbagfinne 
heap, and that once the soldiers thrimi their bayonets 
Into it,—but thal may have been only a vagary of my 
semi-conscious brain. 

1 have but very confused remembrances of what fol¬ 
lowed during the remciinder of that night, or, indeed, 
the next day. The fact was, I had come as near bleed¬ 
ing to death .as I wi*Il could and y.:l survive. The ball 
that woiindetl me, however, h.id merely chipped the 
bone of one leg and Inflicted a flesh wound on the 
Other. 

But the next night I was, fortunately, dug out of the 
bagam heap under the lollowin^ clrcumsUnccs: 
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Tile fire in the /uyiiin had tdnaiiieil Imt great head* 
w.iy to be jMJl out by the >jMliiard>; [he mill had 
burued down; aud as there was now no longer u rea¬ 
son for stationing a guard there, O'Kyan, after scat¬ 
tering the blacks and seeingto it that the wounded were 
all bayoneted, or iiuuhttrd to death, resumed hls 
iiiareli.uud K-fltlie ruins to smoke and smoulder un- 
w.iulietl. 

Manuel ami Flo bad both been shot while hurrying 
me away, and Fio, whose hip was shattered, was bay- 
oiieted near the Iniyttss,- piU*. Hul Maimel had been 
able to eree)t into the eatie, where he lay hidden for 
several liours. 

His woumi w ;is a broken shoulder-blade. After the first 
faintness ami slioek, he was able to crawl through the 
eane-tields to the etlge of the forest. Thence, during 
the day, lie made hls way baek to camp, where he at 
oiiee ri-j»orted what he knew* eoncerning mo. 

He had seen me trying to get intolhe biigiiMuc. Eight 
of my company had fallen in the fight; but five of the 
survivors at once starteil back to see if 1 might l>e 
found. It was they who. follow iiig Maiiiu-Ps aeeouiit, 
dug me oiil.imtre dead than alive. The first sounds 
which i distinguished were their words of affection 
and ))ity w hen they tinearlhed me, covered with blood 
and with dost. 

And then w ith what care they bore roe back to our 
camp In llie forest! For three weeks 1 lay in a bofiio^ 
or leaf hut. along with Manuel, tended by his inulher, 
his two little sisters and a boy brother. 

Every day iliohc chitdreu wouM go off wltli their 
baskets for miles to find oranges and for ns; 

and every night, before going to sleejt.one or the other 
of them would come, ami. standing imilely before me, 
with hands crossnl ami eyrs nplillcd, silently invoke 
heaven's blessing on me. 

They never went to bed i|aitt‘ satistiiMl until I had, in 
turn, given them iny gootl-nighi blessing. 

Yet these are the peojde w lunn Spain has persuaded 
the civilized world are “brutal niggers,” fit only li» be 
ruled with the lush. Ji an Komkuo. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 

III. THROUGH SLAVONIA AND SERVIA. 


The editor of Der Drau, the semi¬ 
weekly official organ of the Slavonian 
capital, and Mr. Freund, being the two 
citizens of Eszek capable of speaking 
English, join voices at the supper-table 
in- hoping it will rain enough to compel 
us to remain over to-morrow, that they 
may have the pleasure of sliowing us 
around Eszek and of inviting us to dinner 
and supper; and Egali, 1 am constrained 
to believe, retii '' to his couch in full 
synipathj' with tnem, being possessed of 
a decided weakness for stopping over 
and accepting invitations to dine. Their 
united wish is gratified, for when we rise 
in the morning it is still raining. Eszek 
is a fortified city, and has been in time 
past an important fortress. It has lost 
much of Its importance since the introduc¬ 
tion of modern arms, for it occupies per¬ 
fectly level ground, and the fortifications 
consist merely of large trenches that have 
been excavated and walled, with a view of 
preventing the city from being taken by- 
storm,— not a very’ overshadowing consid¬ 
eration these days, when the usual mode 
of procedure is to stand off and bombard a 
city' into the conviction that further resist¬ 
ance is useless. After dinner the assistant 
editor of Der Drau comes around and 
pilots us about the city and ■ its pleasant 
environments. The worthy assistant ed¬ 
itor is a sprightly, versatile Slav, and, as 
together we promenade the parks and 
avenues, the number and extent of which 
appear to be the chief glory of Eszek, the 
ceaseless flow ■ of language and well-nigh 
continuous interchange of gesticulations 
between himself and Egali are quite won¬ 
derful, and both of them certainly ought 
to retire to-night far more enlightened 
individuals than they found themselves 
this morning. The Hungarian seems in a. 
particularly happy and gracious mo6d 
to-day, as I instinctively felt certain he 
would be if the fates decreed against a 
continuation of our journey. When our 
companion’s conversation turns on any 
particularly interesting subject I am gra¬ 
ciously given the benefit of it to the extent 
of some French or German word the 
meaning of which Egali has discovered 
I understand. During the afternoon we 


wander through the intricacies of a yew- 
shrub maze, where a good-sized area of 
impenetrably’ thick vegetation has been 
trained and trimmed into a bewildering 
net-work of - arched walks that almost ex¬ 
clude the light, and Egali pauses to favor 
me with the information that this maze 
is tlie favorite trysting-place of Slavonian 
nymphs arid swains, and, furthermore, ex-, 
presses his opinion that the spot must be 
indeed romantic, and an appropriate place 
to “come a wooin’” on nights when the 
moonbeams, penetrating through a thou¬ 
sand tiny interspaces, convert the gloomy 
interior into chambers of dancing light 
and shadow. All this information and 
these comments are embodied in the two 
short words, Amour, hma” accom¬ 
panied by a few gesticulations, and is a 
fair sample of the manner in which con¬ 
versation is carried on between us. It is 
quite astonishing how readily' two persons 
constantly together will come to under¬ 
stand each other through the medium of a 
few words which they know the meaning 
of in common. Scores of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, the latter chiefly military officers, 
are enjoying a promenade in the rain- 
cooled atmosphere, and there is no mis¬ 
taking the glances of interest with which 
many of them favor — Egali. His pro¬ 
nounced sportsmanlike make-up attracts 
universal attention and causes everybody 
to mistake him for myself, — a kindly 
office which I devoutly wish he would fill 
until the whole journey is accomplished. 
In the Casino garden a dozen bearded 
musicians are playing Slavonian airs, and, 
by request of tire assistant editor, they play 
and sing the Slavonian national anthem 
and a popular air or two besides. The 
national musical instrument of Slavonia 
is the “ tamborica,” — a small, steel¬ 
stringed instrument that is twanged with 
a chip-like piece of wood. Their singing 
is excellent in its way, but to the writer’s 
taste there is no comparison between their 
tamboricas and the gypsy music of Hun- 
gary. 

There are no bicycles in all Eszek save 
ours, —though Mr. Freund, who has lately 
returned from Paris, has ordered one, with 
which he expects to win the admiration of 
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all his countrymen, — and Egali and my¬ 
self are lionized to our hearts’ content; but 
this evening we aie quite startled and taken 
aback by the reappearance of the assistant 
editor excitedly announcing the arrival of 
a tricycle in town! . Upon going down, in 
breathless anticipation of summarily losing 
the universal admiration of Eszek, we 
find an itinerant cobbler, who has con¬ 
structed a machine that would make the 
rudest bone-shaker of ancient memory 
seem like the most elegant product of Hart¬ 
ford or Coventry in comparison. The 
backbone and a.xlo-trce are roughl}^ hewn 
sticks of wood, ironed equallj' rough at 
the village blacksmith’s; and as, for a 
twenty-kreutzer jjiece, the rider mounts 
-iind wobbles all over the sidewalk for a 
short distance, the spectacle would make 
a stoic roar with laughter, and the good 
people of the lower Danubian provinces 
are anything but stoical. 


Six o’clock next morning finds us travel¬ 
ing southward into the interior of Slavonia ; 
but we are not mounted, for the road pre¬ 
sents an unridable surface of mud, stones 
and ruts, that causes 1113' companion’s 
favorite ejaculatoiy expletive to occur 
with more than its usual frequency. For a 
portion of the way there is a narrow side- 
path that is fairl3- ridable, but an uninvit- 
ingl}' deep ditch runs unpleasanth- near, 
and no amount of persuasion can induce 
m3' companion to attempt wheeling along 
it. Egali’s bump of cautiousness is full3' 
developed, and day by da3', as we journey 
together, 1 am becoming more and more 
convinced that he would be an invaluable 
companion to have accompany one around 
the world ; true, the jouine3' would occup3'' 
a decade, or thereabouts, but one would be 
morall3' certain of coming out safe and 
sound in the end ; theie would . be , no 
danger of sunstroke from over-exertion, no 




breaking of limbs or neck from reckless 
riding, no running of heads into unneces¬ 
sary. danger, and no danger of inciting the 
prejudice and hostilitj' of the natives of 
anj' country by running them down with 
our wheels. Egali has many admirable 
traits, but his utter lack of speed and ven¬ 
turesomeness on the wheel casts a shadow 
-over them all. 

During our progression southward there 
has been a perceptible softening in the dis- 


“ Yankee Doodle,” to which Egali has 
taken quite a fancj' since first hearing it 
played bj' the g3’psy band in the wine- 
garden at Szekszarcl three daj'S ago, and 
the Hungarian national air, — this latter, 
of course, falling to Egali's share of the 
entertainment. Having been to college in 
Paris, Egali is also able to eontribute the 
famous Marseillaise hj'inn, and, not to be 
outdone, I favor him with “ God Save 
the Qiieen ” and “ Britannia Rules the 



AT BELA PALANKA. A DISMAI- PROSPECT. 


position of the natives, this being more 
noticeabl3' a marked characteristic of the 
Slavonians; the generous southern sun, 
shining on the great area of Oriental gentle¬ 
ness, casts a softening influence towards 
the sterner north, imparting to the jreople 
amiable and genial dispositions. It takes 
but comparativelv small deeds to win the 
admiration and applause of the natives of 
the lower Danube, with their child-like 
manners ; and, by SI0WI3' meandering along 
the roadwa3 s of Southern Plungary occa- 
sionall3- with his bic3'cle, Egali has become 
the pride and admiration of thousands. 

For mile after mile we have to trundle 
our wa3’ slowly along tlic muddy highwa3' 
as best we can, our road leading througli a 
flat and rather swamp3' area of broad, 
waving wheat-fields ; we relieve the tedium 
of the journey bv whistling, alternateh', 


Waves,” both of which he thinks veiy good 
times, — the former seeming to strike his 
Hungarian car, however, as ratlicr solemn. 
In the middle of the forenoon we make a 
brief halt at a rude roadside tavern for 
some refreshments, — a thick, narrow slice 
of raw, fat bacon, white with salt, and a 
level pint of red wine, satisf3’ing m3- com- 
]ranion ; but I substitute for the bacon a 
slice of coarse, black bread, much to Egali’s 
wonderment. Plere are congregated several 
Slavonian shepherds, in their large, ill- 
fitting, sheepskin garments, with the long 
wool turned inwards, — clothes that ap- 
parentl3^ serve them alike to keep out the 
summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. One 
of the jDeasants, with ideas a trifle befuddled 
with wine, perliaps, and face all aglow 
with admiration for our bic3'cles, produces 
a tattered memoranda and begs us to favor 
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him with our autographs, au act that of 
itself proves him not to be without a de¬ 
gree of intelligenee one would scarcely 
look for in a sheepskin-clad shepherd of 
Slavonia. Egali gruffly bids the man “ be¬ 
gone,” and aims a careless kick at the prof¬ 
fered memoranda ; but seeing no harm in 
the request, and, moreover, being perhaps 
by nature a trifle more considerate of others, 
I comply. As he reads aloud, “United 
States, America,” to his comrades, they one 
and all lift their hats quite reverentlj- and 
place their brown hands over their hearts, 
for I suppose they recognize in my ready 
compliance with the simple request, in 
comparison with Egali’s rude rebuff, — 
which, bv the way, no doubt comes natural 
enough, — the ditlerence between the land 
of the prince and peasant, and the land 
where “liberty, equalitjq and fraternit3'” 
is not a meaningless 


liopulation invariablj- turns out e« masse; 
clerks, proprietors, and customers in the 
shops unceremonious!}' dropping everj-- 
thing and running to the streets ; there is 
veril}' a hurrying to and fro of all the citi¬ 
zens : husbands hastening from magazine to 
dwelling to inform their wives and families, 
mothers running to call their children, 
children their parents, and eveiybodj- - 
scampering to call the attention of their 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, ere we are 
vanished in the distance, and it be ever¬ 
lastingly too late. 

We have been worrying along at some 
sort of pace, with the exception of the 
irsual noontide halt, since six o’clock this 
morning, and the btrsj' mosquito is making 
life interesting for belated waj'farer s, when 
we ride into Sar engr'ad atrd putupat the only 
ffastha?is in the village. Our bedroom is 


motto, — a land which I 
find every downtrodden 
peasant of Europe has 
heard of, and looks up¬ 
wards to. Soon after th is 
incident we ar e passing a 
prune-orchar'd, when, as 
though for orrr especial 
benefit, a couple of peas¬ 
ants working there begin 
singing alortd, and with 
evident enthusiasm, some 
national melod}', and ;ts 
the}' observe not our 
presence, rrt my sirgges- 
tion we crouch behind 
a convenient clirmp of 
bushes and for several 
rninirtes are favored with 
as fine a duet as I have 
■ heard for marry a day; 
but the situation becomes 
too ridiculous for Egali, 
and it finally sends him 
into a roar of laughter that 
crtrtscs the performance to 
terminate abruptly, and, 
rising into full view, we 
doubtless repay the sing¬ 
ers by letting them see 
us mount and ride into 
their native vill tge, but a 
few hundred yards distant. 

We are to-day passing 
through villages where a 
bicyele has never been 
seen—this being outside 
the area of Egali’s pere¬ 
grinations—and the whole 
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situated on the ground floor, the only floor in 
fact the ffasthaiis boasts, and we are in a fair 
way of either being lulled to sleep or kept 
awake, as the case maj- be, bj' a howling 
chorus of wine-bibbers in the public room 
adjoining; but here again Egali shows up 
to good advantage by peremptorily order¬ 
ing the singers to stop, and stop instanter. 
The amiably disposed peasants, notwith¬ 
standing the wine they have been drink¬ 
ing, cease their singing and become silent 
and circumspect, in deference to the wishes 
of the two strangers with the wonderful 
machines. We now make a practice of 
taking our bicycles into our bedroom with 
us at night, otherwise every right hand in 
the whole village would busy itself pinching 
the “ gum-elastic ” tires and pedal-rubbers, 
twirling the pedals, feeling of spokes, 
backbone, and forks, and criticalh’ examin¬ 
ing and commenting upon every visible 
portion of the mechanism ; and who knows 
but that the latent cupidity of some easy- 
conscienced villager might be ai'oused at the 
unusual sight of so much “silver” stand¬ 
ing around loose (the natives hereabouts 
don’t even ask whether the nickled parts 
of the bicycle are silver or not; they take 
it for granted to be so), and surreptitiouslj' 
attempt to chisel oft'enough to purchase an 


embroidered coat for Sundays? From 
what I can understand of their comments 
among themselves, it is perfectly consist¬ 
ent with their ideas of the average English¬ 
man tliat he should bestride a bicycle of 
solid silver, and if their vocabulary em¬ 
braced no word corresponding to our “ mil¬ 
lionaire,” and tbej' desired to use one, they 
would probably pick upon the word 
“Englander” as the most appropriate. 
Whilst we are making our toilets in the 
morning eager faces arc peering inquisi- 
tix'ely through the bedroom windows ; a 
murmur of voices, criticising us and our 
strange vehicles, greets our waking mo¬ 
ments, and, our privacy is often invaded, 
in spite of Egali’s inconsiderate treatment 
of them whenever they happen to cross 
his path. 

Many of the inhabitants of this part of 
Slavonia are Croatians, — peojjle who are 
noted for their fondness of finery ; and, as 
on this sunny Sunday morning we wheel 
through their villages, the crowds of peas¬ 
antry who gather about us in all the brav¬ 
ery of their hest clothes present, indeed, 
an appearance gay and picturesque beyond 
anything hitherto encounteied. The gar¬ 
ments of the men are covered with braid- 
work and silk embroidery wherever such 
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ornamentation is thought to he an embel¬ 
lishment, and, to the Croatian mind, that 
means pretly much everywhere; and the 
girls and women are arrayed in the gayest 
of colors, those displaying the brightest 
hues and the greatest contrasts seem to go 
tripping along conscious of being irresist¬ 
ible. Many of the Croatian peasants are 
fine, strapping fellows, and very handsome 
women are observed in the villages, — 
women with great, dreamy eyes, and faces 
with an expression of languor that bespeaks 
their owners to be gentleness personified. 
Egali shows evidence of more suscepti¬ 
bility to female charms than I should 
naturally have given him credit for, and 
shows a decided inclination to linger in these 
beauty-blessed villages longer than is nec¬ 
essary', and, as one dark-eyed damsel after 
another gathers around us, I usually take 
the initiative in mounting and clearing 
out. 

Were a man to go suddenly flapping his 
way through the streets of Boston on the 
long-anticipated flying-machine, the aver¬ 
age Bostonian would scarce heti'ay the 
unfeigned astonishment that is depicted on 
the countenances of these Croatian vil¬ 
lagers as we ride into their midst and dis¬ 
mount. 

This afternoon my bicycle causes the first 
runaway since the trifling affair at Lembach, 
Austria. • A brown-faced peasant woman 
and a little girl, driving a small, shaggy 
pony harnessed to a basket-work, four- 
wheeled vehicle, are approaching; their 
humble-lookirig steed betrays no evidence 
of restiveness until just as I am turning out 
to pass him, when, without warning, he 
gives a swift, sudden bound to the right, 
nearly upsetting the vehicle, and without 
more ado bolts down a. considerable em-, 
bankment and goes, helter-skelter across a 
field of standing grain. 

The old lady pluckily hangs on to the 
reins, and finally succeeds in bringing the 
runaway around into the road again with¬ 
out damaging anything save the com. It 
might have ended much less satisfactorily, 
however, and the incident illustrates one 
possible source of trouble to a cycler travel¬ 
ing alone through countries where the 
people neither understand, nor can be ex¬ 
pected to understand, a wheelman’s posi¬ 
tion ; the situation would, of course, be 
aggravated in a country village where, not 
speaking the language, one could not make 
himself understood in his own defence. 
These people here, if not wise as serpents, 
are at least harmless as doves; but, in case 


of the bicycle frightening atearriand causing 
a runaway with the unpleasant sequel of 
broken limbs, or injured horse, they would 
scarce know what to do in the premises, 
since they would have no precedent to 
govern them, and, in the absence of any 
intelligent guidance, might conclude to 
wreak summary vengeance on the bicycle. 
In such a case would a wheelman be jus¬ 
tified in using his revolver to defend his 
wheel? 

Such is the reverie into which I fall 
whilst reclining beneath a spreading mul¬ 
berry tree waiting for Egali to catch up; 
for he has promised that I shall see the 
Slavonian national dance sometime to-ilay, 
and a village is now visible in the distance. 
At the Danube-side village of Hamenitz 
an hour’s halt is decided upon to give me 
the promised opportunity of witnessing the 
dance in its native land. It is a novel and 
interesting sight. A round hundred young 
gallants and maidens were rigged out in 
finery such as no other people save the Croa¬ 
tian and Slavonian peasants ever wear, — 
the young men braided and embroidered, 
and the damsels having their hair entwined 
with a profusion of natural flowers in ad¬ 
dition to their costumes of all possible hues. 
Forming themselves into a large ring, dis¬ 
tributed so that the sexes alternate, the 
young men extend and join their hands in 
front of the maidens, and the latter join 
hands behind their partners; the steel- 
strung tamboricas strike up a lively twang¬ 
ing air to which the circle of dancers en¬ 
deavor to shuffle time with their feet, whilst 
at the same time moving around in a circle. 
Livelier and faster twang the tamboricas, 
and more and more animated becomes the 
scene as the dancing, shuffling ring en¬ 
deavors to keep pace with it. As the fun 
progresses into the fast and furious stages 
the youths’ hats have a knack of getting 
into a jaunty position on the side of their 
heads, and the .wearers’ faces assume a 
reckless, flushed appearance, like men half 
intoxicated, whilst the maidens’ bright eyes 
and beaming faces' betoken unutterable 
happiness; finally the music and the 
shuffling of feet terminate with a rapid 
flourish, everybody kisses everybody, — 
save, of course, rnere luckless onlookers like 
myself and ■ Egali, — and the Slavonian 
national dance is ended. 

To-night we reach the strongly fortified 
town of Peterwardein, opposite which, just 
across a pontoon bridge spanning the Dan¬ 
ube, is the larger city of Neusatz. At 
Hamenitz we met Professor Zaubaur, the 
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editor of the Uj Videk, who came down 
the Danube ahead of us by steamboat; 
and now, after housing our machines at our 
gasthausva. Peterwardein, he pilots usacross 
the pontoon bridge in the twilight, and into 
one of those wine-gardens so universal in 
this part of the world. Here at Neusatz 
I listen to the genuine Hungarian gypsy 
music for the last time on the European tour 
ere bidding the territory of Hungary adieu, 
for Neusatz is on the Hungarian side of the 
Danube. The professor has evidently let 
no grass grow beneath his feet nee leav¬ 
ing us scarcely an hour ago at Hamenitz, 
for he has, in the meantime, ferreted out 
the only English-speaking person at present 
in town: the good Frau Schrieber, an 
Austrian lady, formerly of Vienna, t 
now at Neusatz witli her husband, a well- 
known advocate. This lady talks Eng¬ 
lish quite fluently. Though not yet twenty- 
five she is very, very wise, and, among 
other things, she informs her admiring 
friends gathered round about us, listening 
to the — to them — unintelligible flow of 
a foreign language, that Englishmen are 
“verygi'ave beings,” a piece of informa¬ 
tion that wrings from Egali a really sym¬ 
pathetic response, — nothing less than the 
startling announcement that he hasn’t seen 
me smile since we left Budajiesth together, 
a week ago ! “ Having seen the Slavonian, 
I ought by all means to see the Hungarian, 
national dance,” Frau Schrieber says; 
adding, “ it is a nice dance for Englishmen 
to look at, though it is so very gay that 
English ladies would neither dance it nor 
look at it being danced.” Ere' parting 
compan3' with this entertaining lady she 
agrees that, if I will but remain in Hun¬ 
gary permanently, she knows of a very 
handsome fraulein of sixtdfen summers, 
who, having heard of my “ wonderful 
journey,” is already predisposed in my 
favor, ana with a little friendly tact and 
management on Frau Schrieber’s part 
would no doubt be willingto waive the for¬ 
malities of a long courtship, and yield up 
hand and heart at my request! I can 
scarcelj' think of breaking in twain my trip 
around the world even for so tempting a 
prospect, and I recommend the fair one to 
Egali; but “ the fraulein has never heard 
of Herr Egali, and he will not do.” 

“ Will the fraulein be willing to wait 
until my journey around the world is com¬ 
pleted.?” 

“ Yes; she vill vait mit much plee- 
zure ; I vill zee dat she vait; und I know 
you vill return, for an Englishman alvays 


forgets his promeezes.” Henceforth, when 
Egali and myself enter upon a program of 
whistling, “ Yankee Doodle ” is supplanted 
by “ The girl I left behind me,” much to 
his annoyance, since, not understanding the 
sentiment responsible for the change, he 
thinks “Yankee Doodle ” a far better tune. 
So much attached, in fact, has Egalibecome 
to the American national air that he informs 
the professor and editor of Uj Videk of the 
circumstance of the band playing it at 
Szekszard. As, after supper, several of us 
promenade the streets of Neusatz, the pro¬ 
fessor links his arm in mine, and, taking 
the cue from Egali, begs me to favor him 
by whistling it. I try my best to palm this 
patriotic duty ofi" on Egali, by paying flat¬ 
tering compliments to his style of whistling; 
but, after all, the duty falls on me, and I 
whistle the tune softly, yet merrily, as we 
walk along, the professbr, spectacled and 
wise-looking, meanwhile exchanging nu¬ 
merous nods of recognition with his fellow- 
Neusatzers we meet. 

The provost-judge of Neusatz shares the 
honors with Frau Schrieber of knowing 
more or less English ; but this evening the 
judge is out of town. The enterprising 
professor lies in wait for him, however, 
and at 5:30 on Monday morning, whilst 
we are dressing, an invasion of our bed¬ 
chamber is made by the professor, the jolly¬ 
looking and portly provost-judge, a Slavo¬ 
nian lieutenant of artillery, and a druggist 
friend of the others. The provost-judge 
and the lieutenant actually own bicycles 
and ride them, the only representatives of 
the wheel in Neusatz and Peterwardein, 
and the judge is “very angry” — as he 
expresses it — that Monday is court day, 
and to-day an unusually busy one, for he 
would be most happy to wheel with us to 
Belgrade. 

The lieutenant fetches his wheel and 
accompanies us to the next village. Peter¬ 
wardein is a strongly fortified place, and, as 
a position commanding the Danube so 
completely, is furnished with thirty guns 
of large caliber, a battery certainly not to 
be despised when posted on a position so 
commanding as the hill on which Peter¬ 
wardein fortress is built. As the editor 
and others at Eszek, so here the professor, 
the judge, and the druggist unite in a 
friendly protest against my attempt to 
wheel through Asia, and more especially 
through China,, “for everybody knows it 
is quite dangerous,” they saj'. These 
people cannot possibly understand why 
it is that an Enslishman or American, 
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knowing of danger beforehand, will still 
venture ahead ; and when, in reply to their 
questions, I modestly announce my inten¬ 
tion of going ahead, notwithstanding pos¬ 
sible danger and probable difficulties, they 
each, in turn, shake my hand as though 
reluctantly resigning me to a reckless 
determination, and the judge, acting as 
spokesman, and echoing and interpreting 
the sentiments of his companions, exclaims, 
“England and Ameriaa forever! it is ze 
grandest peebles on ze world ! ” The lieu¬ 
tenant, when questioned on the subject by 
the judge and the professor, simply shnigs 
his shoulders and says nothing, as becomes 
a man whose first duty is to cultivate a 
supreme contempt for danger in all its 
forms. They all accompany us outside 
the city gates, when, after mutual farewells 
and assurances of good-will, we mount and 
wheel away down the Danube, the lieuten¬ 
ant’s big mastifl’ trotting soberly alongside 
his master, whilst Egali, sometimes in and 
sometimes out of sight behind, brings up 
the rear. After the lieutenant leaves us 
we have to trundle our weary way up the 
steep gradients of the Fruskagora moun¬ 
tains for a number of kilometers. For 
Egali it is quite an adventurous morning. 
Ere we had left the shadows of Peterwar- 
dein fortress he upset whilst wheeling 
beneath some overhanging mulberry-boughs 
that threatened destruction to his jockey- 
cap ; soon after parting company with the 
lieutenant he gets into an altercation with 
a gang of gypsies about being the cause of 
their horses breaking loose from their 
picket-ropes and stampeding, and then 
making uncivil comments upon the cir¬ 
cumstance ; an hour after this he overturns 
again and breaks a pedal, and when we dis¬ 
mount at Indjia, for our noontide halt, he 
discovers that his saddle-spring has snapped 
in the middle. As he ruefully surveys the 
breakage caused by the roughness of the 
Fruskagora roads, and sends out to scour 
the village for a mechanic capable of under¬ 
taking the repairs, he eyes my machine 
wistfully, and asks me for the address 
where one like it can be obtained. The 
blacksmith is not prepared to mend the 
spring, although he makes a good job of 
the pedal, and it takes a carpenter and his 
assistant from i : 30 to 4:30 o’clock to man¬ 
ufacture a grooved piece of wood to fit be¬ 
tween the spring and backbone so that he 
can ride with me to Belgrade. It would 
have been a fifteen-minute task for a Yan¬ 
kee carpenter. 

We have been traversing a spur of the 


Fruskagora mountains all the morning, 
and our progress has been slow. The 
roads through here are mainly of the natural 
soil, and correspondingly bad; but the 
glorious views of the Danube, with its 
alternating wealth of green woods and 
greener cultivated areas, fully recompense 
for the extra toil. Prune-orchards, the trees 
weighed down with fruit yet green, clothe 
the hillsides with their luxuriance ; indeed, 
the whole broad, rich valley of the Danube 
seems nodding and smiling in the con¬ 
sciousness of overflowing plenty ; for days- 
we have traversed roads leading through 
vineyards and orchards, and broad areas 
with promising-looking grain crops. 

It is but thirty kilometers from Indjia ta 
Semlin, on the river-bank opposite Bel- 
g^'ade, and since leaving the Fruskagora 
mountains the country has been a level 
plain, and the roads fairly smooth. But 
Egali has naturally become doubly cautious 
since his succession of misadventures this 
morning, and as, whilst waiting for him to- 
overtake me, I recline beneath the mulbeny- 
trees near the village of Batainitz and sur¬ 
vey the blue mountains of Servia looming 
up to the southward through the evening 
haze, he rides up and proposes Batainitz as 
our halting-place for the night, adding per¬ 
suasively, “ There will be no ferryboat 
across to Belgrade to-night, and we can 
easily catch the first boat in the morning.” 
I reluctantly agree, though advocating 
going on to Semlin this evening. 

Whilst our supper is being prepared we 
are taken in hand by the leading merchant 
of the village and turned loose in an or¬ 
chard of small fruits and early pears, and 
from thence conducted to a large gypsy 
encampment in the outskirts of the village, 
where, in acknowledgment of the honor 
of our visit, — and a few kreutzers by way 
of supplement, — the “ flower of the camp,” 
a blooming damsel, about the shade of a 
total eclipse, kisses the backs of our hands, 
and the men play a strumming monotone 
with sticks and an inverted wooden trough, 
whilst the women dance in a most livel}' 
and not ungraceful manner. These gypsy 
bands are a happy crowd of vagabonds, 
looking as though they had never a single 
care in all the world ; the men wear long, 
flowing hair, and to the ordinary costume 
of the peasant is added many a gewgaw, 
worn with a careless, jaunty grace that fails 
not to cany with it a certain charm in spite 
of unkempt locks and dirty faces. The 
women wear a minimum of clothes, and a 
profusion of beads and trinkets, and tbe 
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children go stark naked or partly dressed. 
Unmistakable evidence that one is ap¬ 
proaching the Orient appears in the semi- 
Oriental costumes of the peasantry and 
roving gypsy bands, as we gradually near 
the Servian capital. An Oriental costume 
in Eszek is sufficiently exceptional to be a 
novelty, and so it is until one gets south of 
Peterwardein, when the national costumes 
of Slavonia and Croatia are gradually 
merged into the tasseled fez, the many 
folded waistband, and the loose, flowing 
pantaloons of Eastern lands. Here at Ba- 
tainitz the feet are encased in rude raw- 
hide moccasins, bound on with leathern 
thongs, and the ankle and calf are band¬ 
aged with many folds of heavy red material, 
also similarly bound. The scene around 
our gastJiaus, after our arrival, resembles 
a popular meeting; for, although .a few of 
the villagers have been to Belgrade and 
seen a bicycle, it is only within the last 
six months that Belgrade itself has boasted 
one, and the great majority of the Batainitz 
people h.ave simply heard enough about 
them to whet their curiosity for a closer 
acquaintance. Moreover, from the in¬ 
terest taken in my tour at Belgrade on 
account of the bicycle’s recent introduc¬ 
tion in that capital, these villagers, but a 
dozen kilometers away, have heard more 
of my journey than people in villages far¬ 
ther north, and their curiosity is roused in 
proportion. We are astir by five o’clock 
next morning ; but the same curious crowd 
is making the stone corridors of the ram¬ 
bling old gast/iaus impassable, and filling 
the space in front, gazing curiously at us, 
and commenting on our appearance when¬ 
ever we happen to become visible, whilst 
waiting with commendable patience to ob¬ 
tain a glimpse of our wonderful machines. 
They are a motley, and withal a ragged 
congregation; and old women devoutly 
cross themselves, as, after a slight repast 
of bread and milk, we sally forth with 
our wheels, prepared to start; and the 
spontaneous murmur of admiration which 
breaks forth as we mount becomes louder 
and more pronounced as I turn in the sad¬ 
dle and doff my helmet in deference to the 
homage paid us by hearts which are none 
the less warm because hidden beneath the 
rags of honest poverty and semi-civiliza¬ 
tion. It takes but little to win the hearts 
of these rude, unsophisticated people. A 
two hours’ ride, from Batainitz, over level 
and reasonably smooth roads, brings us 
into Semlin, quite an important Slavonian 
city on the Danube, nearly opposite Bel¬ 


grade, which is on the same side, but sep¬ 
arated from it by a large tributary called 
the Save. Ferryboats ply regularly be¬ 
tween the two cities, and, after an hour 
spent in hunting up different officials to 
gain permission for Egali to cross over into 
Seiwian territory without having a regular 
traveler’s passport, we escape from the 
madding crowds of Semlinites by board¬ 
ing the ferryboat, and ten minutes later 
are exchanging signals with three Sei-vian 
wheelmen, who have come down to the 
landing in full uniform to meet and wel¬ 
come us to Belgrade. 

Many readers will doubtless be as sur¬ 
prised as I was to learn that at Belgrade, 
the capital of the little kingdom of Servia, 
independent only since the treaty of Berlin, 
a bicycle club was organized in January, 
1S85, and that now, in June of the same 
year, they have a promising club of thirty 
members, twelve of whom are riders 
owning their own wheels. Their club is 
named, in French, La Societe Veloci- 
pedique Serbe; in the Servian language 
it is unpronounceable to an Anglo-Saxon, 
and printable only with Slav type. The 
president, Milorade M. Nicolitch Terzi- 
bachitch, is the Cyclists’ Touring-Club 
Consul for Servia, and is the south-eastern 
picketof that organization, their club being 
the extreme cycle outpost in this direction. 
Our approach has been announced before¬ 
hand, and the club has thoughtfully “seen” 
the Servian authorities, and so far smoothed 
the way for our entrance into their country 
that the officials do not even make a pre¬ 
tence of examining my passport or pack¬ 
ages, — an almost unprecedented occur¬ 
rence, I should say, since they are more 
particular about passports here than per¬ 
haps in any other European country, save 
Russia and Turkey. 

Here at Belgrade I am to part company 
with Egali, who, by the way, has applied 
for, and just received, his certificate of ap¬ 
pointment to the Cyclists’ Touring-Club 
consulship of Duna Szekeso and Mohacs, 
an honor of which he feels quite proud. 
True, there is no other cycler in his whole 
district, and hardly likely to be for some 
time to come; but I can heartily recom¬ 
mend him to any wandering wheelman 
happening down the Danube Valley on a 
tour; he knows the best wine-cellars in all 
the country round, and, besides being an 
agreeable and accommodating road com¬ 
panion, will prove a salutary check upon 
the headlong career of any one disposed to 
over-exertion. I am not yet to be aban- 
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doned entirely to my own resources, how¬ 
ever ; these hospitable Servian wheelmen 
couldn’t think of such a thing. I am to 
remain over as their guest till to-morrow 
.afternoon, when Mr. Douchaii Popovitz, 
the best rider in Belgrade, is delegated to 
escort me through Servia to the Bulgarian 
frontier. When I get there I shall not be 
much astonished to see a Bulgarian wheel¬ 
man offer to escort me to Roumelia, and 
so on clear to Constantinople, for I cer¬ 
tainly never expected to find so jolly and 
enthusiastic a company- of cyclers in this 
corner of the world. The good fellowship 
and hospitalify of this Servian club know 
no bounds ; Egali and I are banqueted and 
driven about in carriages all day, ai-id even 
the postal card tliat I mail to Outing, 
announcing my arrival in Belgrade, I am 
not permitted to pay for. Belgrade is a 
strongly fortified city, occupying a com¬ 
manding hill overlooking the Danube; it 
is a rare old town, battle-scarred and rug¬ 
ged ; having been a frontier position of 
importance in a country that has been 
debatable ground between Turk and Chris¬ 
tian for centuries, it has been a coveted 
prize to be won and lost on the diplomatic 
chess-board, or, worse still, the football of 
contending armies and wrangling mon- 
archs. Long before the Ottoman Turks 
first appeared like a small, dark cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, upon the south¬ 
eastern horizon of Europe, to extend and 
overwhelm the budding flower of Chris¬ 
tianity and civilization in these fairest 
portions of the continent, Belgrade was 
an important Roman fortress, and to-day 
its national museum and antiquarian stores 
are particularly rirfi in the treasure-trove 
of Byzantine antiquities, unearthed from 
time to time in the fortress itself and the 
region round about that came, under its 
protection. So plentiful, indeed, are old 
coins and relics of all sorts at Belgrade, 
that, as I am standing looking at the col¬ 
lection in the windowof an antiquary shop, 
the proprietor steps out and presents me a 
small handful of copper-coins of Byzan¬ 
tium as a sort of bait that might perchance 
tempt one to enter and make a closer ex¬ 
amination of his stock. By the famous 
treaty of Berlin the Servians gained their 
complete independence, and their country, 
from - a principality, paying tribute to the 
Sultan, changed to an independent king¬ 
dom with a Servian on the throne, owing 
allegiance to nobody, and the people have 
not yet ceased to show in a thousand little 
ways their thorough appreciation of the 


change ; besides filling the picture-galleries 
of their museum with portraits of Servian 
heroes, battle-flags, and other gentle re¬ 
minders of their past history, they have, 
among other practical methods of mani¬ 
festing how they feel about the departure 
of the dominating crescent from among 
them, turned the leading Tmkish mosque 
into a gas-house. One of the most inter¬ 
esting relics in the Servian capital is an 
old Roman well, dug from the brow of 
the fortress hill to below the level of the 
Danube for furnishing water to the city 
when cut off' from the river by a besieging 
army. It is an enormous affair, a tubular 
brick wall about forty feet in circumference 
and two hundred and fifty feet deep, out¬ 
side of which a stone stairway, winding 
round and round the shaft, leads from top 
to bottom. Openings through the wall, 
six feet high and three wide, occur at 
regular intervals all the way down, and as 
we followed our ragged guide down, 
down, down into the damp and darkness 
by the feeble light of a tallow candle in a 
broken lantern, I cannot help thinking 
that these o’erhandy openings leading into 
the dark, watery depths have, in the tragic 
history of Belgrade, doubtless been re¬ 
sponsible for the mysterious disappearance 
of more than one objectionable person, 
and it is not witliout certain involuntary 
misgivings that I take the lantern from the 
guide,—whose general appearance is, by 
the way, hardly calculated to be reassui- 
ing, — and, standing in one of the open¬ 
ings, peer down into the darksome depths, 
with him hanging on to my coat as an act 
of precaution. 

The view from the ramparts of the Bel¬ 
grade fortress is a .magnificent panorama, 
extending over the broad valley of the 
Danube —which here winds about as though 
trying to bestow its favors with impartiality 
upon Hungary, Servia, and Slavonia — 
and of the Save. The Servian soldiers 
are camped in small tents in various parts 
of the fortress grounds and its environ¬ 
ments, or lolling under the shade of a few 
scantily-verdured trees, for the sun is to¬ 
day broiling hot. With a population not 
exceeding one and a half millions, I am 
told that Servia supports a standing army 
of a hundred thousand; and, when re¬ 
quired, every man in Servia becomes a 
soldier. I am inclined to regard the above 
estimate of the regular army as exagger¬ 
ated, however; since, although the cost of 
their maintenance is doubtless as little as 
men can oossiblv be simnorted for. I don’t 
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see how a small, poor nation like the Ser¬ 
vians can possibly afford to support that 
number, even if they really had any use 
for them. As one lands from the ferry¬ 
boat and looks about him he needs no in¬ 
terpreter to inform him that he has left the 
Occident on the other side of the Save, 
and to the observant stranger the streets of 
Belgrade furnish many a novel and interest- 
ing sight in tlie way of fanciful costumes 
and phases of Oriental life here encoun¬ 
tered for the first time. In the afternoon 
we visited the national museum of old 
coins, arms, and Roman and Servian an¬ 
tiquities. 

A banquet in a wine-garden, where 
Servian national music is dispensed by a 
band of female musicians, is given us in the 
evening by the club, and royal quarters are 
assigned us for the night at the hospitable 
mansion of Mr. Terzibachitch’s father, 
who is the merchant-prince of Servia, and 
purveyor to the court. Wednesday morn¬ 
ing we take a general ramble over the city, 
besides visiting the club’s head-quarters, 
where we find a handsome new album has 
been purchased for receiving our auto¬ 
graphs. The Belgrade wheelmen have 
names painted on their bicycles, as names 
are painted on steamboats or yachts; 
“Fairy,” “Good Luck,” and “Servian 
Queen,” being fair specimens. The cyclers 
here are sons of leading citizens and busi¬ 
ness men of Belgrade, and, whilst they 
dress and conduct themselves as becomes 
thorough gentlemen, one fancies detecting 
a certain wild expression of the eye, as 
though their civilization were scarcely yet 
established ; in fact, this peculiar expression 
is more noticeable at Belgrade and is appar¬ 
ently more general here than at any other 
place I visit in Europe. I apprehend it to 
be a peculiarity that has become hereditary 
with the citizens, from their city having 
been so often and for so long the theater of 
uncertain fate and distracting political dis¬ 
turbances. It is the half-startled expres¬ 
sion of people with the ever-present knowl¬ 
edge of Insecurity. But they are a warm¬ 
hearted, impulsive set of fellows, and 
when, whilst looking through the museum, 
we happen across Her Britannic Majest)^s 
representative at the Servian court, who is 
doing the same thing, one of them unhesi¬ 
tatingly approaches that gentleman, cap in 
hand, and, with considerable enthusiasm of 
mariner, announces that they have with 
them a countryman of his who is riding 
around the world on a bicycle. This 
cooler-blooded and dignified gentleman is 


not near so demonstrative in his acknowl¬ 
edgment as they doubtless anticipated he 
would be ; whereat they appear quite puz¬ 
zled and mystified. 

Three carnages with cyclers and their 
friends accompany us a dozen kilometers 
out to a wayside viehana, (the Oriental 
name for hotels, wayside inns, etc.) ; 
Douchan Popovitz, and Hugo Tichy, the 
captain of the club, will ride forty-five 
kilometers with me to Semendria, and at 
4 o’clock we mount our wheels and ride 
away southward into Servia. Arriving at 
the 7 neJiana wine is brought, and then the 
two Servians accompanying me, and those 
returning, kiss each other, after the man¬ 
ner and custom of their country; then a 
general hand-shaking and well-wishes all 
around, and the carriages turn towards 
Belgrade, whilst we wheelmen alternately 
ride and trundle over a muddy, — for it has 
rained since noon,—and mountainous road 
till 7 :30, when relatives of Douchan Popo¬ 
vitz, in the village of Grotzka, kindly offer 
us the hospitality of their house till morn¬ 
ing, which we hesitate not to avail our¬ 
selves of. When about to part at the 
mehana^ the immortal Egali unwinds from 
around his waist tliat long blue girdle, the 
arranging and rearranging of which has 
been a familiar feature of the last week’s 
experiences, and presents it to me for a 
sotcvetiir of himself, a courtesy which I 
return by presenting him with several of the 
Byzantine coins given to me by the Bel¬ 
grade antiquary as before mentioned. Be¬ 
yond Semendria, where the captain leaves 
us for the return journey, we leave the 
course of the Danube, which I have been 
following in a general way for over two 
weeks, and strike due southward up the 
smaller, but not less beautiful, valley of 
the Morava river, where we have the in¬ 
tense satisfaction of finding roads that are 
both dry and level, enabling us, in spite 
of the broiling heat, to bowl along at 
a sixteen-kilometer pace to the village, 
where we halt for dinner and the usual 
three hours noontide siesta. Seeing me 
jotting down my notes with a short piece of 
lead-pencil, the proprietor of the mehana 
at Semendria, where we take a parting 
glass of wine with the captain, and who 
admires America and the Americans, steps 
indoors for a minute, and returns with a 
telescopic pencil-case, attached to a silken 
cord of the Servian national colors, which 
he places around my neck, requesting 
me to wear it around the world, and when 
I arrive at my journey’s end sometimes to 
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think of Servia. With Egali’s sky-blue 
girdle encompassing my waist, and the 
Seivian national colors fondly encircling 
my neck, I begin to feel quite a heraldic 
tremor creeping over me, and actually 
surprise myself casting wistful glances at 
the huge antiquated horse-pistol stuck in 
yonder bull-whacker’s ample waistband; 
moreover, I really think that a pair of these 
Servian moccasins would not be bad foot¬ 
gear for riding the bicycle 1 All up the 
Morava valley the roads continue far better 
than I ever expected to find in Servia, and 
we wheel merrily along, the Resara mount¬ 
ains, covered with dark pine forests, skirt¬ 
ing the valley on the right, sometimes 
rising into peaks of quite respectable pro¬ 
portions. The sun sinks behind the re¬ 
ceding hills, it grows dusk, and finally 
dark, save the feeble light vouchsafed by 
the new moon, and our destination still lies 
several kilometers ahead. But at about 
nine we roll safely into Jagodina, well- 
satisfied with the consciousness of having 
covered t45 kilometers to-dar', in spite 
of delaying our start in the morning until 
■eight o’clock, and the twenty kilometers 
of indiflerent road between Grotzka and 
Semendria. There has been no reclining 
under road-side mulberry-trees for my 
companion to catch up to-day, however; 
the Servian wheelman is altogether a 
speedier man than Egali, and, whether the 
road is rough or smooth, level or hilly, he 
is found close behind my rear wheel; my 
•own shadow follows not more faithfully 
than does the “ best rider in Servia.” 

We start for Jago dinaat 5 ;30 next morn¬ 
ing, finding the roads a little heavy with 
:sand in places, but otherwise all that a 
wheelman could wish. Crossing a bridge 
over the Morava river, into Tchupria, we 
are required not only to foot it across, but 
to pay a toll for the bicycles, like any other 
wheeled vehicle. At Tchupria it seems as 
though the whole town must be depopu¬ 
lated, so great is the throng of citizens that 
swarm about us. Motley and picturesque 
even in their rags, one’s pen utterly fails to 
convey a correct idea of their appearance ; 
besides Semans, Bulgarians, and Turks, 
and the Greek priests who never fail of 
being on hand, now appear Roumanians, 
wearing huge sheep-skin shakos, with the 
long, ragged edges of the vvool dangling 
about eyes and ears, or, in the case of a 
more “dudish” person, clipped around 
^smooth at the brim, making the head-gear 
look like a small, round, thatched roof. 
Urchins, whose daily duty is to promenade 


the family goat around the streets, join in 
the procession, tugging their bearded 
charges after them; and a score of dogs, 
overjo3-ed bej'ond measure at the general 
commotion, romp about, and bark their 
joyous approval of it all. To have crowds 
like this following one out of town makes 
a sensitive person feel uncomfoi-tabty like 
being chased out of a community for bor¬ 
rowing chickens .by moonlight, or on ac¬ 
count of some irregularity concerning hotel 
bills. Orientals seemingty have not the 
slightest sense of dignity; portly, well- 
dressed citizens, priests, and military offi¬ 
cers press foi-vvard among the crowds of 
peasants and unwashed frequenters of the 
streets, evidentty more delighted with 
things about them than they have been for 
many a day before. 

At Delegrad we wheel through the bat¬ 
tle-field of the same name, where, in 1876, 
Turks and Servians were arrayed against 
each other. These battle-scarred hills 
above Delegrad command a glorious view 
of the lower Morava valley, which is here¬ 
abouts most beautiful, and just broad 
enough for its entire beauty to be compre¬ 
hended. The Sei'vians won the battle of 
Delegrad, and as I pause to admire the 
glorious prospect to the southward from 
the hills, methinks their general showed 
no little sagacity in opposing the invaders 
at a spot where the Morava vale, the jewel 
of Sei'via, was spread out like a panorama 
below his position, to fan with its loveli¬ 
ness the patriotism of his troops, — they 
could not otherwise than win, with the 
fairest portion of their well-beloved country 
spread out before them like a picture. A 
large cannon, capture.d fi'om the Turks, is 
standing on its carriage by the road-side, a 
mute but eloquent witness of Serrdan 
prowess. 

A few miles further on we halt for din¬ 
ner at Alexinatz, near the old Servian 
boundary-line, also the scene of one of the 
greatest battles fought during the Sei-vian 
struggle for independence. The Turks 
were victorious this time, and 15,000 Ser¬ 
vians and 3,000 Russian allies j’ielded up 
their lives here to superior Turkish gener¬ 
alship, and Alexinatz was burned to 
ashes. The Russians have erected a gran¬ 
ite monument on a hill overlooking the 
town, in memory of their comrades who 
perished in this fight. 

The roads to-day average even better 
than yesterday, and at six o’clock we roll 
into Nisch, 120 kilometers from our start¬ 
ing point this morning, and 280 from Bel- 
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grade. As we enter the city a gang of 
convicts working on the fortifications for¬ 
get their clankrfig shackles and chains, and 
the miseries of their state, long enough to 
greet us with a boisterous howl of approval, 
and the guards who are standing over them, 
for once at least, fail to check them, for 
their attention, too, is wholly engrossed in 
the same wondrous subject. Nisch ap¬ 
pears to be a thoroughly Oriental city, and 
here I see the first Turkish ladies with 
their features hidden behind their white 
yashmaks. 

Drawing my first impressions of life 
in a thoroughly Oriental town at Nisch, 
at seven or eight o’clock in the morning, 
when it is comparatively cool and people 
are patronizing the market, trafficking and 
bartering for the day’s supply of provisions, 
the streets present quite an animated ap¬ 
pearance ; but during tlie heat of the day 
the scene changes to one of squalor and 
indolence; respectable citizens are smok¬ 
ing narghalis (Mark Twain’s “ hubble- 
bubble ”), or sleeping somewhere out of 
sight; business is generally suspended, and 
in every shady nook and corner one sees a 
swarthy ragamuffin stretched out at full 
length, perfectly happy and contented if 
only he is allowed to snooze the hours 
away in peace. 

Human nature is verily the same the 
world over, and here in the hotel at Nisch 
I meet an individual who recalls a few of 
the sensible questions that have been asked 
me from time to time at different places on 
both continents. This Nisch interrogator 
is a Hebrew commercial traveler, who has 
a smattering of English, and after ascer¬ 
taining during a short conversation that, 
when a range of mountains or any other 
small obstruction is encountered, I get 
dow’n and push the bicycle up, airs his 
knowledge of English and of cycling to the 
extent of inquiring whether I don’t take a 
man along to push it up the hills ! 

Riding out of Nisch this morning we 
stop just beyond the suburbs to take a 
curious look at a grim monument of Turk¬ 
ish prowess, in the shape of a square 
stone structure which the Turks built in 
1S40, and then faced the whole exterior 
with grinning rows of Servian skulls par¬ 
tially embedded in mortar. The Servians, 
naturally objecting to having the skulls of 
their comrades thus exposed to the gaze of 
everybody, have since removed and buried 
them ; but the rows of indentations in the 
thick mortared surface still bear unmistak¬ 
able evidence of their former occupants. 


An avenue of thrifty prune-trees shades 
a level road leading out of Nisch for 
several kilometers, but a heavy thunder¬ 
storm during the night has made it rather 
slavish wheeling, although the surface be¬ 
comes harder and smoother, also hillier, as 
we gradually approach the Balkan Moun¬ 
tains that tower well up towards cloud-land 
immediately ahead. The morning is warm 
and muggy, indicating rain, and the long 
steep trundle, kilometer after kilometer up 
the Balkair slopes, is anything but child’s 
play, albeit the scenery is most lovely, one 
prospect especially reminding me of a 
view in the Big Horn Mountains of 
northern' Wyoming Territory. On the 
lower slopes we come to a mehana, where, 
besides plenty of shade-trees, we find 
springs of most delightfully cool water 
gushing out of crevices in the rocks, and, 
throwing our freely perspiring forms be¬ 
neath the grateful shade and letting the 
cold water play on our wrists (the best 
method in the world of cooling one’s self 
when overheated), we both vote that it 
would be a most agreeable place to spend 
the heat of the day. But the morning is 
too young yet to think of thus indulging, 
and the mountainous prospect ahead 
warns us that the distance covered to-day 
will be short enough at the best. The 
Balkans ai'e clothed with green foliage to 
the topmost crags, wild-pear trees being 
no inconspicuous feature ; charming little 
valleys wind about between the mountain 
spurs, and last night’s downpour has im¬ 
parted a freshness to the whole scene that 
perhaps it would not be one’s good fortune 
to see every day, even were he here. 
This region of intermingled vales and 
forest-clad mountains might be the natural 
home of brig.andage, and those ferocious- 
looking specimens of humanity with 
things like long guns in hand, running 
with scrambling haste down the mountain¬ 
side towards our road ahead, look like 
veritable brigands heading us oft’ with a 
view to capturing us. But they are 
peacefull}' disposed goat-herds, who, 
alpenstocks in hand, are endeavoring to 
see “ what in the world those queer¬ 
looking things are, coming up the 
road.” Their tuneful noise, . as they 
are playing on some kind of an instru¬ 
ment, greets’ our ears from a dozen 
mountain slopes round about us, as we 
put our shoulders to the wheel, and grad¬ 
ually approach the summit. Tortoises are 
occasionally surprised basking in the sun¬ 
beams in the middle of the road; when 
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molested they hiss quite audibly in protest, 
but if passed peacefully by they are seen 
shuffling off into the bushes, as though 
thankful to escape. Unhappy oxen are 
toiling patiently upwards, literally inch by 
incb, dragging heavy, creaking wagons, 
loaded with miscellaneous importations, 
prominent amongst which I notice square 
cans of American petroleum. Men on 
horseback are encountered, the long guns 
of the Orient slung at their back, and knife 
and pistols in sash, looking altogether 
ferocious. Not only are these people 
perfectly harmless, but I verily think it 
would take a good deal of aggravation to 
make them even think of fighting. The 
fellow whose horse we frightened down a 
rocky embankment, at the imminent risk 
of breaking the neck of both horse and 
rider, had both gun, knife, and pistols ; yet, 
though he probably thinks us emissaries 
of the evil one, he is in no sense a danger¬ 
ous character, his weapons being merely 
gewgaws to adorn his person. Finally 
the summit of this range is gained, and 
the long grateful descent into the valley 
of the Nissava river begins. The surface 
during this descent, though averaging very- 
good, is not always of the smoothest; 
several dismounts are found to be neces¬ 
sary, and many places ridden over require 
a quick hand and ready eye to pass. The 
Servians have made a capital point in 
fixing their new boundary line south of 
this mountain range. 

Mountaineers are said to be “ always 
freemen ; ” one can with equal truthfulness 
add that the costumes of mountaineers’ 
wives and daughters are always more 
picturesque than those of their sisters in 
the valleys. In these Balkan mountains 
their costumes are a truly wonderful blend¬ 
ing of colors, to say nothing of fantastic 
patterns, apparently a medley of ideas bor¬ 
rowed from Occident and Orient. One 
woman we just passed is wearing the loose 
flowing pantaloons of the Orient, of a bright 
yellow color, a tight-fitting jacket of equally 
bright blue; around her waist is folded 
many times a red and blue striped waist¬ 
band, whilst both head and feet are bare. 
This is no holiday attire, it is plainly 
the ordinaiy every-day costume. At the 
foot of the range we halt at a way-side 
meliana for dinner. A daily diligence, 
with horses four abreast, runs over the Bal¬ 
kans from Nisch to Sophia, Bulgaria, and 
one of them is halted at the mehana for re¬ 
freshments and a change of horses. Re¬ 
freshments at these mekanas are not always 


palatable to travelers, who almost inva¬ 
riably carry a supply of provisions along. 
Of bread nothing but the coarse, black 
variety common to the country is forthcom¬ 
ing at this mehana, and a gentleman, learn¬ 
ing from Mr. Popovitz that I have not yet 
been educated up to black bread, fishes a 
large roll of excellent milch-Brod out of 
his traps and kindly presents it to us ; and 
obtaining from the mehana some htme-hen 
fabrica and wine we make a very good 
meal. This hune- 7 ien fabrica is nothing 
more nor less than cooked chicken. 
Whether hutte-hen fabrica is genuine 
Hungarian for cooked chicken, or whether 
Egali manufactured the term especially for 
use between us, I cannot quite understand. 
Be this as it may, before we started from 
Belgrade, Egali imparted the secret to Mr. 
Popovitz that I was possessed with a sort 
of a wild appetite, as it were, for hu 7 ie-hen 
fabrica and cherries, three times a day, 
the consequence being that Mr. Popovitz 
thoughtfully orders those viands whenever 
we halt. After dinner the mutterings of 
thunder over tire mountains warn us that 
unless we wish to experience the doubtful 
luxuries of a road-side mehana for the 
night we had better make all speed to the 
village of Bela Palanka, twelve kilometers 
distant over rather hilly roads. In fortj- 
minutes we arrive at Bela Palanka mehana, 
some time before the rain begins. It is but 
twenty kilometers to Pirot, near the Bul¬ 
garian frontier, whither my companion has 
purposed to accompany me, but we are 
forced to change this pi'ogram and remain 
at Bela Palanka. 

It rains hard all night, converting the 
unassuming Nissava into a roaring yellow 
torrent, and the streets of the little Balkan 
village into mud-holes. It is still raining 
on Sunday morning, and as Mr. Popovitz 
is obliged to be back to his duties as foreign 
correspondent in the Servian national bank 
at Belgrade on Tuesday, and the Balkan 
roads have been rendered impassable for a 
bicycle, he is compelled to hire a team and 
wagon to haul him and his wheel back over 
the mountains to Nisch, whilst I have to 
remain" over Sunday amidst the dirt and 
squalor and discomforts — to say nothing 
of a second night among the fleas — of an 
Oriental village mehana. We only made 
fifty kilometers over the mountains yester¬ 
day, but during the three days from Bel¬ 
grade together the aggregate has been 
satisfactory, and Mr. Popovitz has proven 
a most agreeable and interesting companion. 
When but fourteen years of age he served 
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under the banner of the Red Cross in the 
war between the Turks and Servians, and 
is altogether an ardent patriot. 

My Sunday in Bela Palanka impresses 
me with the conviction that an Oriental 
village is a splendid place not to live in. 
In dry weather it is disagreeable enough, 
but to-day it is a disorderlj' aggregation of 
miserable-looking villagers, pigs, ducks, 
geese, chickens, and dogs, paddling around 
the muddy streets. The Oriental peasant’s 
costume is picturesque or otherwise, ac¬ 
cording to the fancy of the obseiver. The 
red fez or turban, the upper garment, and 
the ample red sash wound round and round 
the waist until it is eighteen inches broad, 
look picturesque enough for anybody; 
but when it comes to having the seat of 
the pantaloons dangling about the calves of 
the legs, a person imbued with Western 
ideas naturally thinks that ifthe linebetween 
picturesqueness and a two-bushel gunny- 
sack is to be drawn anywhere it should most 
assuredly be drawn here. As I notice how 
prevalent this ungainly style of nether gar¬ 
ment is in the Orient, I find myself getting 
quite uneasy lest perchance anything serious 
should happen to mine, and I should be 
compelled to ride the bicycle in a pair of 
natives, which would, however, be an 
altogether impossible feat unless it were 
feasible to gather the surplus area up in a 
bunch and wear it like a bustle. I cannot 
think, however, that fate, cruel as she 
sometimes is, has anything so outrageous 
as this in store for me or any other cycler. 

Although Turkish ladies have almost 
entirely disappeared from Seivia since its 
severance from Turkey, they have left, in 
a certain degree, an impress upon the 
women of the country villages ; although 
the Bela Palanka maidens, as I notice on the 
streets in their Sunday clothes to-day, do 
not wear the regulation yashmak, but 
a head-gear that partially obscures the 
face, their whole demeanor giving one 
the impression that their one object in life 
is to appear the pink of propriety in the 
e3’es of the whole world, they walk along 
the streets at a most circumspect gait, look¬ 
ing neither to the right nor left, neither 
stopping to converse with each other by 
the way, nor paying any sort of attention 
to the men. The two proprietors of the 
mehajia where I am stopping are subjects 
for a student of human nature. With their 
wretched little pigstj- in this poverty- 
stricken village, they are graduallj' accu¬ 
mulating a fortune. Whenever a luck¬ 
less traveler happens in their clutches 


they make the incident count for something. 
They stand expectantlj’ about in their box¬ 
like public room ; their whole stock consists 
of a little diluted wine and mastic, and if 
a bite of black bread and smear-kdse is 
ordered one is putting it down in the book 
whilst the other is ferreting it out of a little 
cabinet where they keep a starvation quan¬ 
tity' of edibles j when the one acting as 
waiter has placed the inexpensive morsel 
before j’ou he goes over to the book to 
make sure that number two has put down 
enough ; and, although the maximum value 
of the provisions is perhaps not over two¬ 
pence, this precious pair will actually' put 
their heads together in consultation over 
the amount to be chalked down. Ere the 
shades of Sunday evening have settled down 
I have aivived at the conclusion that if these 
Bvo are average specimens of the Oriental 
Jew they are the curse of the earth. 

The rain ceased soon after noon on Sun¬ 
day, and, although the roads are all but 
impassable, I pull out southward at five 
o’clock on Monday morning, trundling up 
the mountain roads through mud that fre¬ 
quently compels me to stop and use the 
scraper. After the summit of the hills 
between Bela Palanka and Pirot is gained, 
the road descending into the valley beyond 
becomes better, enabling me to make quite 
good time into Pirot, where my passport 
undergoes an e.xamination, and is favored 
with a visa by the Servian officials pre¬ 
paratory to crossing the Seivian and Bul¬ 
garian frontier about twenty’ kilometers to 
the southward. Pirot is quite a large and 
important village, and my' appearance is 
the signal for more excitement than the 
Piroters have experienced for many a day. 

Whilst I am partaking of bread and 
coflee in the hotel the main street becomes 
crowded as on some festive occasion, the 
grown-up people’s faces beaming with as 
much joy'ous anticipation of what they ex¬ 
pect to behold when I emerge from the 
hotel as the unwashed countenances of the 
ragged youngsters around them. Leading 
citizens who have been to Paris or Vienna, 
and have learned something about what 
sort of road a cycler needs, have imparted 
the secret to many of their fellow-towns¬ 
men, and there is a general stampede to 
the highway leading out of town to the 
southward. This road is found to be most 
excellent, and the enterprising people who 
have walked, ridden, or driven out there, 
in order to see me ride past to the best 
possible advantage, are rewarded by wit¬ 
nessing what they never saw before, — a 
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cycler speeding along past them at ten 
miles an hour. This gives such general 
satisfaction that for some considerable dis¬ 
tance I ride between a double row of lifted 
hats and general salutations, and a swelling 
murmur of applause runs all along the 
line. Two citizens, more enterprising 
even than the others, have determined to 
follow me with team and light wagon to a 
road-side office ten kilometers ahead, where 
passports have again to be examined. The 
road for the whole distance is level and 
fairly smooth; the Servian horses are, like 
the Indian ponies of the West, small, but 
wijy and tough, and although I press for¬ 
ward quite energetically, the whip is ap¬ 
plied without stint, and when the passport 
office is reached we pull up alongside it 
together, but their ponies’ sides are white 
with lather. The passport officer is so 
delighted at the story of the race, as narrated 
to him by the others, that he fetches me 
out a common refreshment partaken of in 
this country, — a piece of lump sugar and 
a glass of water. Yet a third time I am 
halted by a roadside official and required 
to produce my passport, and again at the 
village of Zaribrod, just over the Bulgarian 
frontier, which I reach about ten o’clock. 
To the Bulgarian official I present a small 
stamped card-board check, which was given 
me for that purpose at the last Servian ex¬ 
amination, but he doesn’t seem to undei- 
stand it, and demands to see the original 
passport. When my English passport is 
produced he examines it, and straightway 
assures me of the Bulgarian official respect 
for ari Englishman by grasping me warmly 
by the hand. The passport office is in the 
second story of a mud hovel, and is reached 
by a dilapidated flight of out-door stairs. 
My bicycle is left leaning against the build¬ 
ing, and during my brief interview witb 
tbe officer a noisy crowd of semi-civilized 
Bulgarians have collected about, exam¬ 
ining it and commenting unreservedly 
concerning it and myself. The officer, 
ashamed of the rudeness of his countrymen 
and their evidently untutored minds, leans 
out of the window, and in a chiding voice 
explains to the crowd that I am a private 
individual, and not a traveling mountebank 
going about the country giving exhibitions, 
and advises tliem to uphold the dignity of 
the Bulgarian character by scattering fortb- 
with. But the crowd doesn’t scatter to 
any appreciable extent; they don’t care 
whether I am public or private; they have 
never seen anything like me and the 
bicycle before, and the one opportunity of 


a lifetime is not to be lightly passed over. 
They are a wild, untamed lot, these Bul¬ 
garians here at Zaribrod, little given to 
self-restraint. 

When I emerge, the silence of eager an¬ 
ticipation takes entire possession of the 
crowd, only to break forth into a sponta¬ 
neous howl of delight from three hundred 
bared throats when I mount into the 
saddle and ride away into — Bulgaria. 

My ride through Sei-via, save over the 
Balkans, has been most enjoyable, and the 
roads, I am agreeably surprised to have to 
record, have averaged as good as any 
country in Europe, save England and 
France, though being for the most part 
unmacadamized, with wet weather they 
would scarcel3’ show to such advantage. 
Mj' impression of the Servians is most 
favorable; they are evidently a warm¬ 
hearted, hospitable, and, withal, a patriotic 
people, loving their little country and 
appreciating their independence as only 
people who have but recently had their 
dream of self-government realized know 
how to appreciate it; they even paint the 
wood-work of their bridges and public 
buildings with the national colors. I am 
assured that the Servians have progressed 
wonderfully since acquiring their full inde¬ 
pendence ; but as one journeys down the 
beautiful and fertile valley of the Morava, 
where improvements would naturally be 
seen, if anywhere, one falls to wondering 
where they can possibly have come in. 
Some of their methods would, indeed, 
seem to indicate a most deplorable lack of 
practicability; one of the most ridiculous, 
to the writer’s mind, is the erection of 
small, long sheds, substantially built of 
heavy hewn timber supports and thick, 
home-made tiles, over ordinary' plank 
fences and gates to protect them from the 
weather, when a good coating of tar or 
paint would answer the purpose of preser¬ 
vation much better. These structures give 
one the impression of a dollar placed over 
a penny to protect the latter from harm. 
Every peasant owns a few acres of land, 
and, if he produces anything above his 
own wants, he hauls it to market in an 
ox-wagon with roughly hewn wheels with¬ 
out tires, and whose creaking can plainly 
be heard a mile away. At present the 
Servian tills his little freehold with the 
clumsiest of implements, some his own 
rude handiwork, and the best imperfectly 
fashioned and forged on native anvils. His 
plow is chiefly the forked limb of a tree, 
pointed with iron sufficiently to enable him 
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to root around in the surface soil. One 
would think the country might offer a 
promising field for some enterprising 
manufacturer of such implements as 
hoes, scythes, hay-forks, small, strong 
plows, cultivators, etc. 

These people are industrious ; especially 
the women. I have frequentl}'^ met a 
Servian peasant woman returning home¬ 
ward in the evening from her labor in 
the fields, carrying a fat, heavy baby, a 
clumsy hoe not much lighter than the 


youngster, and an earthen-ware water- 
pitcher, and, at the same time, industriously 
spinning wool with a small hand-spindle. 
And yet some people argue about the 
impossibility of doing two things at once ! 
Whether these poor women have been 
hoeing potatoes, carrying the infant, and 
spinning wool at the same time all day, 
I am unable to say, not having been an 
eye-witness, though I really should not be 
much astonished if they had. 

Thomas Stevens. 
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THE PUSHING FOOTSTEP. 
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W E were sitting in m)" parlor, a 
group of friends gathered to 
spend a social evening. The 
lamps were unlighted, and the fast¬ 
fading winter twilight filled the corners 
of the room and the shadows behind 
the furniture with black darkness, and 
made the faces of the group dim to the 
others except when the red embers on 
the hearth snapped, and sending a 
handful of sparks up the chimney, 
leaped into an instant’s blaze. The 
shadows and darkness and the dull glow 
from the fire had brought us all into 
the frame of mind for telling ghost- 
stories and several startling tales had 
been told. The last one, a specially 
gruesome story vouched for as true, 
had been followed by the usual con¬ 
strained silence broken only by the creak 
of a chair orthe rustleof a dress, until, 
out of the stillness, the voice of the new 
young Methodist minister sounded 
slowly and softly. “I must tell you 
something that once happened to me,” 
he said. “ It was when I was prepar¬ 
ing to enter the Theological Seminary. 
I was twenty-three years old, and had 
overworked at college, and to weariness 
of body had added weariness of 
heart; for soon after Commence¬ 
ment I had lost a very dearly loved 
sister. She was a remarkable girl and 
of a peculiar type, and her peculiarities 
had drawn us closely together. On the 
one hand she was most gentle, warmly 
affectionate, and drank in love with 
feverish eagerness, on the other hand 
she was intellectual, more logical than 
intuitive, physically fearless, and fond 


of pleasures and pursuits usually re¬ 
garded as masculine. She was a 
year older than I, but had been with 
me at college, and had been the means 
of determining me in favorof a college 
course. At college she proved 
herself a brilliant scholar, and captured 
a majority of the prizes open to her 
competition. She was an excellent 
violinist, and found in her violin the 
enjoyment most girls find in painting 
or embroidery. She was verj' fond 
of horseback-riding, and was a very 
fair shot and excellent angler too, and 
during her vacations most of her time 
was spent in the saddle, or out in the 
woods with her gun, or along the 
streams with her fishing rod in her 
hand, or at the oar. I was fond of all 
these pleasures myself, and when you 
add to this community of tastes an af¬ 
fection for me that was almost like a 
child’s you can understand how fond I 
was of her. W-hen we were at home, we 
were hardly seperable. Wherever I was, 
there she was, and this constant com¬ 
panionship brought with it the freest 
interchange of confidences. No two 
young women ever opened their hearts 
to each other more unreservedly than 
did my sister and myself to each other. 
I knew her aspirations and hopes and 
even her dearer secrets, and she knew 
mine. Many and many a time we 
strolled like a pair of lovers through 
the whispering woods on Summer af¬ 
ternoons, or out along the dusty coun¬ 
try roads under the Summer moon; 
and many and many a time, on rainy 
afternoons or the nights of Winter va- 
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cations, she brought her books or her 
work and, drawing a hassock to ■ my 
feet as I sat before the fire, studied or 
wrought contentedly for hours at a time. 
But her favorite place when she had 
plans to talk over, or confessions to 
make, or requests to prefer, was on my 
knee as I sat in the big upholstered 
arm-chair in my chamber. There, with 
her arms about my neck and her cheek 
on my shoulder and her lips close to 
my ear, she would tell me of the last 
tender compliment some admirer had 
paid her; or, blushingly, in murmuring 
tones, of the new interest that some 
new friend had wakened in her heart: 
or less diffidently, her plans for her 
life-work or her suggestions for mine, 
or some new scheme for a vacation trip. 
But there came an end to it all. I will 
not stop to tell the circumstances, they 
do not concern my story—but she sud¬ 
denly sickened and died at the very 
beginning of vacation, immediately 
after our graduation, and the appalling 
grief that seized me, while it helped to 
complete my resolution to take up my 
present profession, made it uncertain 
whether I would be able to go on with 
my studies that year.” The young 
minister stopped for a moment, and I 
saw a suspicious glisten in the eyes of 
“ the prettiest girl,”who sat justwhere 
the slow pulsing throb of the red em¬ 
bers fell on her. face. Then he went 
on: “The Summer passed away, and 
the sharpness of my grief was some¬ 
what dulled. I began to hunt and 
ride and fish, and hunted and rode and 
fished in a desultory way, feeling my 
loneliness always and at times feeling it 
terribly. Just at this time my younger 
sister, Carrie, whom I had always re¬ 
garded carelessly as a' rather pretty 
child, was expanding into womanhood 
with the suddenness and completeness 
which we sometimes see come to young 
girls, and in my grief and loneliness I 
turned to her almost unconsciously 
for society and comfort. Carrie, of 
course, felt her sister’s death in her own 
way but my sorrow seemed to touch 
her even in her own; for though she 
was altogether of a different type from 
my elder sister, she strove bravely to 


be to me, all that Mary had been, and 
in great measure succeeded. She was 
not musical at all and cared nothing 
about fishing and was innocent of all 
logical faculty, but she was fond of 
riding and of long tramps, and had a 
wise little head on her shoulders, and 
besides being very light hearted, was 
a very beautiful girl. I welcomed 
her advances, and before the year 
closed she was as fond of reading in 
my rooms and nestling in my arms and 
confiding her secrets to me as ever 
Mary had been, and I began to love as 
a friend the young girl whom I had 
never regarded as anything but a baby. 

So not vacation simply but a year 
passed and in the meantime my health 
had slowly returned. While scarcely 
feeling like going to the Seminary at the 
opening term, I had matured my plans, 
and determined to enter immediaetly 
after the holidays, taking my chances 
of making up the work at some other 
time during my course. Fall came. 
The leaves bronzed the woods and the 
grass turned to russet; then the fall¬ 
ing leaves left the branches bare 
and the white petals of the winter’s 
storm flowers came dropping down and 
covered the earth. Thanksgiving 
passed and Christmas came. It was 
peculiarly bright and sunny, and the 
snow lying heavily on the ground and 
pressed hard and smooth by the run¬ 
ners of many sleighs invited one to fly 
over its polished surface. The invita¬ 
tion was the more tempting because 
the air, instead of being crisp and 
sharp as it had been all along, was as 
balmy as spring. . Loath to lose an 
opportunity so delightful, I had taken' 
Carry and a couple of her young 
friends, a brother and sister, out for a 
drive in the afternoon. We had a 
double sleigh and a pair of dashing 
horses and the swiftness with which we 
sped over the white, shining surface, 
the many and sudden turns in the 
country roads, and the high spirits of 
the horses gave me too much employ¬ 
ment to allow my eyes to often turn 
back to where the two young girls sat 
chattering and laughing and sometimes 
shrieking in mimic fright. I do not 
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know how many miles we drove, but I 
know the sun was setting before I 
thought of turning home. With sun¬ 
set came a sudden change in the tem¬ 
perature. The heat seemed to fairly 
drop out of the air and before we could 
well know it, a bitter rawness had filled 
its place. The horses felt the change 
and dashed toward home with new 
eagerness, requiring all my attention. 
At one place where there was a long 
stretch of level road, I turned and 
asked the girls if they had noticed the 
change in the temperature and, seeing 
that my sister was buttoning up her 
fur jacket, I affectionately commended 
her thoughtfulness. The cold in¬ 
creased and the horses flew over the 
now freezing snow with more eager¬ 
ness than ever. Farms and trees and 
fences fled past too fast for counting, 
the beating hoofs quickened into an 
almost musical pulsation, and before 
the long winter twilight was half over 
we had left our young friends at their 
home and reached our own. My sis¬ 
ter was unusually happy. She thanked 
me many times for the pleasure of the 
drive, and during supper she never 
wearied of telling of the pretty bits of 
scenery she had seen, of the merry 
groups we had passed, and of a hun¬ 
dred little incidents of the drive. 
After supper, we sat before the fire for 
a good bit with her arms about my neck 
and her cheek against mine and her 
little feet toasting on the fender. 
When it was time for her to go to bed, 
she hugged the again and again and 
smothered me in kisses, and would not 
let me go until I had carried her to the 
foot of the stairs and brought her 
lamp, and then with a parting kiss 
she ran upstairs. I sat up for 
a short time and being alone my 
thoughts turned to the step I was 
soon to take and to certain em- 
barassments which might arise in con¬ 
sequence of some of my father’s bus¬ 
iness arrangements. Thinking always 
makes me wakeful, and as I sat and 
revolved my plans in my mind, and 
their possible interruption, the sleep¬ 
iness that the long cold drive had pro¬ 
duced passed away, and when I went 


to my room I scarcely cared whether I 
went to bed or not. However I did, 
and to my surprise went to sleep. I 
do not know how long I slept, nor do 
I know what wakened me, but I sud¬ 
denly became conscious of being 
awake with every particle of sleepiness 
gone from me. The shutters of the 
windows were wide open, the curtains 
were drawn back, and the shades were 
raised, just as I had left them, and the 
greatful flood of December moonlight 
was pouring into the room. As I lay, 
half annoyed at waking and yet pleased 
with the beauty of the night, I heard 
very distinctly the sound of the gentle 
movement of a naked or stockinged 
foot over the carpet. It did not alarm 
me at all. I never locked my door, 
and my mother had never entirelj’' sus¬ 
pended the habit she had formed in my 
childhood of coming in before she 
went to bed herself, to take a good 
night 'look at her only boy, and her 
presence had often wakened me. I 
therefore looked up, e.xpecting to see 
her familiar form and face either com¬ 
ing into the room or leaving it; but in 
spite of the bright light which filled 
every part of the room no one was vis¬ 
ible. Then I fancied that my merry 
little sister who was apparently much 
e.xcited by the exhilarating ride might 
have stolen in to play some trick on 
me, and had hid herself on the move¬ 
ment of mj' waking; but while I peered 
to find her hiding place, I was puzzled 
to hear the sound continue. Deter¬ 
mined to find the intruder and scold 
her for her foolish risk to her health, I 
sprang out of bed and began my 
search. I noticed as I did so that the 
sound ceased and this confirmed me in 
my expectation of finding my sister 
hidden somewhere in my room. I 
swung open the closet door and rum- 
aged among the hanging clothes, I ex¬ 
amined the corners of the room where- 
ever there was a hint of a shadow, I 
looked behind the curtains, and under 
the bed, expecting each moment to 
hear the merry peal of her laughter as 
her hiding place was discovered. Some¬ 
what to my astonishment, however, I 
found beyond doubt that the room was 
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empty of all but myself. I was start¬ 
led for a moment and then concluded 
that either I had only fancied that I 
heard the sound; or that it was the 
movement of some of the curtains 
stirred by a draft; or else that if it 
had been either my mother or sister, 
they had left the room before I had 
awakened, and the sound which I had 
listened to had been their retreating 
footsteps. Satisfied and half-annoyed, 
half amused, I returned to bed, and 
composed myself to sleep. I was be¬ 
ginning to doze when the sound was 
unmistakably renewed. There was no 
longer any question of fancy. I was 
wide awake and the sound was distinct. 
There seemed to be some peculiar 
quality in it. I was certain I had never 
heard anything just like it before, and 
yet there could be no mistaking it for 
anything else than the gentle pushing 
of a naked foot over the carpet; not 
lifted and set down but pushed to 
avoid jar. I sat up in bed with some¬ 
thing of a decidedly uneasy feeling. 
I looked at the door of my room; it 
was unqestionably shut. I looked 
around; there was no shadow any¬ 
where of sufficient depth to conceal 
anyone; besides, I had searched every 
possible hiding place, and yet the 
sound continued plainly and it seemed 
to me with something of urgency. I 
grew more and more uneasy as I peered 
about the room striving to locate its 
source, and discovered that it seemed 
to move irregularly hither and thither 
as if it were the movements of one 
seeking something. I began to be 
troubled and was conscious of a grow¬ 
ing feeling of uncanniness. I tried 
hard to compose myself but it was of 
no use and my nervousness increased. 
Scarcely breathing, listening intently, 
hearing the pumping of my heart as of 
some fiercely driven engine, I waited. 
Perhaps only a very few minutes elapsed 
though it seemed like an hour to me, 
and then the stealthy anxious pushing 
located itself at the side of my bed 
near the footboard. Very distinctly, 
as I sat there bolt upright with star¬ 
ing eyes, did I hear the strange slow 
“push,” “push.” —^ — so distinctly 


that I could almost see the blue veins 
in the white foot that was so gently ad¬ 
vanced lest a creaking board should 
reveal its presence, and yet which, 
having reached that particular spot, 
seemed neither to go nor come. Once 
or twice, indeed, it did seem to me that 
I caught sight of somebody like 
a light mist, floating over the carpet 
at that spot, but the next instant 
nothing lay before my eye. I was 
not at all frightened in the common 
sense of the word, and yet while I was 
busy with the perception of the sound 
a change had unperceived come into 
my mind and I felt, I say “felt” for 
it better expresses the fact than any 
other word, that I was dealing with 
something of another world. Never¬ 
theless determined to find out what it 
all meant I sprang from the bed, but 
scarcely had my feet touched the floor 
when the sound ceased. I dropped 
on my knees on the carpet and ex¬ 
amined it but the spot on which I had 
heard it, and as it seemed almost seen 
it, lay unoccupied and unmarked like 
any other part of the room. I rose 
and stood staring at the carpet with 
the same freedom from fear we often 
experience in the midst of danger, but 
amazed and troubled and filled with 
something akin to awe, and yet almost 
angry that I could find no meaning to 
the sound; for this idea of the certainty 
of some hidden meaning had taken 
possession of me. It was in vain that I 
waited; the room was filled with silence 
except for the beating of my heart, 
and at last I returned again to bed. 
The rustle of the bed clothing was 
succeeded by a moment or two of si¬ 
lence and then again, slowly and 
steadily but with increasing clearness, 
the mysterious footstep began its ap¬ 
parently resultless efforts at progress. 
I now lay perfectly still, wondering 
desperately what would be the outcome 
of the presence of my strange attend¬ 
ant. Suddenly the meaning of it all 
came to me as if a curtain had been 
raised and the stage revealed. Di¬ 
rectly in a line with my eyes as they 
ran over the spot where the slipping 
footstep kept hopelessly pushing, stood 
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the great upholstered arm chair in 
which Mary had sat so often on my 
knee. The memories of the past and 
of my sister’s love came pouring in 
upon me, and suddenly and yet with¬ 
out surprise I believed that the push¬ 
ing footstep was Mary’s and that she 
had some service she wished me to 
perform, and that the silence which 
followed my rising was but a signal 
that I had so far done what she de¬ 
sired, and that the renewal of the noise 
when I returned to bed was simply her 
renewed endeavor to win me to her 
assistance. Immediately I leaped 
from the bed, and, as before, the sound 
stopped. I stood waiting now, listen¬ 
ing for some further indication of her 
will but none came. My affection for 
her came surging into my heart like 
the returning tide strengthened by a 
vivid sense of her seeming earnestness 
and apparent helplessness, and as 
agonizedly as I would have striven to 
help her if. she had been living and in 
trouble in which I could not help her I 
whispered hoarsely, “Mary? Mary? 
What is it, my darling sister? What 
can I do? ’’ A thousand possible needs 
had been running through my head, 
needs in which myself and the house 
and my father and my mother had been 
the subject successively; but at the 
end of the time, my sister Carrie’s 
name burst on me like the coming of a 
candle into a darkened room. I re¬ 
membered her peculiar gayety as she 
parted from me, and with a horrible 
heart sickness, confident that the mys¬ 
tery was unravelled and that Mary had 
been calling, me to Carrie’s help, I 
threw on my'dressing gown and rushed 
to her room. I remember now, though 
I did not think of it at the time, that 
it all seemed the most natural thing 
in the world, and while I e.\perienced 
a sort of nervous exaltation, I gave no 
thought to the supernatural character 
of the visitation. A gp-eat horror of some 
terrible e.vil did however, weigh down 
like a material burden as I hurried 
along the corridor to Carrie’s room. 
.•V few steps brought me to her door. 
I knocked gently but there was no re¬ 
sponse. Again I knocked more loudly 


and called her by name. There was 
an other instant of silence and then 
her voice came to me, weak and bur¬ 
dened with effort, bidding me to come 
in. It was my sister’s voice unmis¬ 
takably; but while it was the clear 
voice of one thoroughly awake, there 
was in it pain and fear with their effort 
to suppress them, a combination fa¬ 
miliar enough to many of us who have 
had experience with women whether 
old or young in their self obliteration 
when suffering. Faint, and with cold 
perspiration starting from every pore; 
I thrust open the door 'knd hurried to 
her bedside. The sweetly beautiful 
young face lay weariedly on the pillow, 
the twisted rope of golden hair encirc¬ 
ling it like an aureole, and pain could not 
wholly distort the smile of happiness 
she gave me as I bent over her; but 
the hand she reached out to me burned 
with fever, her breath came in quick 
short gasps, her lips were livid, and a 
dusky flush covered her cheeks, and 
even as as I stood by her she gave 
several short, hacking coughs. There 
was no need to ask questions, I 
stooped and kissed her, and called her 
by the familiar pet name, and promised 
her a doctor, telling her confidently 
that which even in my terror I strove 
to believe, that she would be better 
soon. .>\.s I rose she put out her arm 
and drew me down again and kissed 
me weakly saying “ hurry,” and with 
breaking heart I rushed from her room. 
It took but a few minutes to rouse my 
parents and the servants, and then I 
ran to my room to dress. I fancied 
as I opened the door that I heard the 
same soft pushing, but I had now no 
thought to give to it. Butafewminutes 
passed until I was flying down the road 
to the doctor’s home in the village and 
almost as soon was speeding back him 
beside me. I can not dwell on the 
awful hours which followed. All was 
done that could be done, but before 
sunrise oar darling had passed away 
peacefully and wearily. My father and 
mother were almost wild over this 
second loss of a dearly loved child, and 
their bitter grief forced me to conquer; 
mine and take upon myself the con-- 
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duct of affairs, striving to spare them 
as far as possible, and in the hurry and 
weariness of body and mind and heart 
I gave little thought to the strange ex¬ 
perience of that terrible night. The 
few days remaining before my going 
away were thus filled with labor, and 
wearied with labor of body and mind 
I gladly escaped from a home that was 
filled with gloom and which had be¬ 
come fairly hateful to me. I was 
never awakened again by the pushing 
footstep, and as the days passed, m}' 
adventure the night of Carrie’s death 
became an old story to me and I re¬ 
garded it as one of those strange oc¬ 
currence that sometimes come into our 
lives but do not seem to be really part 
of them.” 

The young minister’s audience sat, 
silent when he paused. His soft sym¬ 
pathetic voice and its mournful ca¬ 
dence seemed specially suited for the 
sorrowful story. The fire in the grate 
gave a little burst of flame as some 
piece of wood fell from the andirons 
and I was sure now that I saw the 
glisten of a tear in the eye of the 
“prettiest girl ” when I glanced at her. 
Before any of us could make up our 
minds to speak, he went on; “ Do you 
know,” said he, “that I could never 
shake off the influence of the memory 
of that strange experience in spite of 
the sequel.” There was a change in 
his voice as he said this as if he had 
shaken off a burden or was coming 
nearer to us from far away. “ I never 
told my parents” he went on, “of the 
mysterious footstep. I do not know 
why, but I did not. So it was in the 
most casual way that my mother told 
me when I returned at vacation time, 
of a curious discovery they had made 
in my room during my absence. It 
seemed the heel of one of the maids 
in sweeping had broken through the 
floor near the foot of my bed, and af¬ 
terward when the carpet was taken up 
in the spring the hole was disclosed. 
My mother, who was a woman prompt 
in all household matters, sent at once 
for a carpenter to have a new board set 
in the floor, and on his arrival a most 
curious discovery was made. The 
broken board was found to have been 


rasped down beginning at the distance 
of a yard or so from the hole until at 
that point it was a little more than the 
thickness of writing paper. When 
taken up, nearly a bushel of fine saw¬ 
dust was found below and about a 
dozen huge black ants. Here unques¬ 
tionably was the true explanation of 
the pushing footstep. I had gone to 
bed excited over the questions about 
which I had been thinking, and had 
slept lightly. The little six-legged 
woodmen had just reached the point 
in their carpentry which allowed the 
thinning wood to act as a sort of 
sounding board. I may have been 
awakened either by their rasping or 
simply as the result of the bright 
moonlight. My inability to locate the 
sound at first was no more remarkable 
than the similar inability which is a 
daily experience, and the secret of the 
stopping of the sound lay in the jar¬ 
ring of the floor by my weight every 
time I rose from the bed. My eye 
could not help falling on the chair and 
it naturally suggested thoughts of my 
sister Mary, and my sister’s illness was 
a simple coincidence such as often 
happens. The association of ideas 
brought up Carrie who, as the most 
vulnerable and most active object of 
my affection, directed me. I see it all 
now.” 

This time there was the accent of 
conclusion in his voice as he stopped 
speaking, and a breath of mingled re¬ 
lief and disappointment went up from 
the rest of us. Some looked at their 
watches, the young minister himself 
stood up, and our evening gathering 
had come to an end. I saw the eyes 
of “the prettiest girl” rest with a 
look of sympathetic interest on the 
face of the story teller for a moment 
and then drop to the floor and I noticed 
that her lashes still sparkled. At the 
door, she seemed to have a great deal 
of trouble putting on her overshoes, 
so much that every body but herself 
and the young minister .had gone be¬ 
fore she was ready; but she chanced 
to be ready just as he was, and so it 
happened quite naturally .that they 
walked down the path together in the 
white moonlight. 
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Arthur Stringer writes stories .of boy life as 
well as poetry. In one of these stories (“Lonely 
O’Malley”) he prefixes to one of the chapters 
the following verses, which we follow the ex¬ 
ample of The Evening Post in cribbing: 

The River of Youth 

By Arthur Stringer 

From all the golden hills of Dream, 

Dew-cool and rainbow-kissed, 

It twines and curls, a silver stream 
Through valleys hung with mist. 

Down past Enchanted Woods to where 
Romance walks ever young. 

Where Kings ride forth to take the air 
On steeds with velvet hung— 

Where Secret Stairways tempt the bold. 

Where Pirate Caves abound. 

And many a chest of Spanish gold 
May solemnly be found! 

Through magic years it twines and creeps. 

Past towers of peacock blue. 

Where still some captive Princess sleeps. 

And dreams come always true! 

Then gleam by gleam the light goes out. 

Then darkened, grief by grief. 

It sighs into our Sea of Doubt 
And Manhood’s Unbelief! 
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I. 

18 PUBBLY PBRSONAI,. 

M y name is Carmela Bosselli. I am of Italian extraotiony five-and- 
twenty years of age last December, and already—^yes, I confess 
it freely—was utterly world-weary. I am an only child. My 
mother, one of the Burnetts of Washington, married Romolo Annibale, 
Marchese di Pistoja, an impecunious member of the Florentine aristoc¬ 
racy, and after a childhood at Washington I was sent to the Convent of 
San Paolo della Croce at Florence to obtain my education. My mother’s 
money enabled the Marchese to live in the reckless style befitting a 
gentleman of the TuscaiTnobility, but, unfortunately for me, both my 
parents died when I was fifteen and left me in the care of a second 
cousin, a woman but a few years older than myself; kind-hearted, 
everything that was most American and womanly, and—everything 
most devoted to me. 

Thus it wais that at the age of eighteen I received the maternal 
kiss of the grave-eyed Mother Superior, Suor Maria, and all the good 
sisters in turn, and returned to Washington accompanied by my guar¬ 
dian, Ulrica Yorke. 

Like myself, Ulrica was wealthy and, being smart and good-looking, 
did not want for admirers. Together we lived for several years amid 
that society, diplomatic and otherwise, which circles around the White 
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House, until one rather dull afternoon in the fall she, Ulrica, made a 
most welcome suggestion: 

“ Carmela, I am ruined morally and physically. , I feel that I want 
a complete change.” 

I suggested New York or Florida for the winter. 

“ No,” she answered, “ I feel that I must build up my constitution 
as well ns my spirits. Europe is the only place,—say London for a 
month, Paris, Monte Carlo for January, then Home till after Easter.” 

“ To Europe 1” I gasped. 

“ Why not ?” she inquired. “ You have money,—what there is left 
of it,—and we may just as well go to Europe for a year and enjoy our¬ 
selves as vegetate here.” 

“ You are tired of Guy ?” I observed. 

She shrugged her well-formed shoulders, pursed her lips, and con¬ 
templated her rings. 

“ He has become too serious,” she said simply. 

“ And you want to escape him ?” I remarked. “ Do you know, Ul¬ 
rica, that I really believe he loves you ?” 

“Well, and if he does?” 

“ I thought you told me only a couple of months ago that he was 
the best looking man in Washington, and that you had utterly lost your 
heart to him ?” 

She laughed. 

“ I’ve lost it so many times that I begin to believe that I don’t pos¬ 
sess that very useful portion of the human anatomy. But,” she added, 
“ you pity him, eh ? My dear Carmela, you should never pity a man. 
None of them is really worth sympathy. Nineteen out of every twenty 
are ready to deelare love to any good-looking woman with money. Re¬ 
member your dearest Ernest.” 

Mention of that name caused me a twinge. 

“ I have forgotten him 1” I cried hotly. “ I have forgiven—all is 
of the past I” 

She laughed again. 

“ And you will go to Europe with me ?” she said. “ Yo\i will go to 
commence life afresh ? What a funny thing life is, isn’t it ?” 

I responded in the affirmative. Truth to tell, I was glad of that 
opportunity to escape from scenes which daily reminded me of the man 
whom I loved. Ulrica knew it, but she was careful to avoid all further 
mention of the grief that was wearing out my heart. 

We sailed from New York, duly landed in Liverpool a week later, 
and the same night found ourselves at the Hotel Cecil in London. 

I knew little of the English metropolis, but we discovered some 
friends of Ulrica’s living out at South Kensington, and the month we 
passed in the city of smoke and fog—^for it was November—was quite 
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the reverse of dreary. I had always believed London to be a sad second 
edition of New York, but was agreeably surprised at the many nice peo¬ 
ple we met in the circle into which Ulrica’s friends introduced-hs. 

In continuation of our pilgrimage we went to Paris, and after a 
month there went South. 

We were in the salon of the Grand Hotel at Nice on the night of 
our arrival when suddenly someone uttered my name. We both turned 
quickly, and to our surprip saw two men we knew quite well in Wash¬ 
ington standing before ua One was Eeginald Thorne, a dark-haired, 
more than usually good-looking youth of about twenty-two or so, while 
the other was Gerald Keppel, a thin, fair-mustached young man some 
seven years his senior, son of old Benjamin Keppel, the well-known 
Pittsburg millionaire. Gerald was an old friend, but the former I 
knew but slightly, having met him once or twice at dances, for in 
Washington he was among the chief of the eligibles. 

“Why, my dear Miss Eossellil” he cried enthusiastically as we 
shook hands, “ I’m so awfully glad to meet you. I had no idea you were 
here. Gerald was here dining with me, and we caught sight of you 
through the glass doors.” 

“ Then you’re staying here ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Gerald’s staying with his gov’nor. He has a villa out at 
Fabron. Have you been here long?” 

“ We’ve arrived in Nice to-day,” interposed Ulrica, “ and we haven’t 
found a single soul we knew until now. I feel sure you’ll take pity 
upon our loneliness, Mr. Thorne, won’t you?” 

“ Of course,” he laughed. “ I suppose you go to Monte ?” 

“ You men think of nothing but roulette and dinners at the Paris,” 
she responded reproachfully, adding: “ But after all, should we be 
worse if we had no soul for gambling? Have you had any luck this 
season?” 

“ Can’t complain,” he smiled. “ I’ve been staying over there ten 
days or so. Gerald has had quite a run of good fortune. The other 
night he won the maximum on the zero-trois three times.” 

“ Congratulations, my dear Gerald,” exclaimed Ulrica approvingly. 
“ You shall both take us over one day and let us try our fortune—if 
Mr. Thorne is agreeable ?” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” answered the latter, glancing at me, and by 
the look he gave me I felt convinced that my suspicions aroused in 
Washington about a year before were not quite groundless,—in brief, 
that he admired me. 
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TELLS SOMETHINQ ABOUT LOVE. 

Yes, there was no doubt that Heggie Thorne admired me. I had 
suspected it on the night when we had waltzed together at the Pendy- 
mans’ and afterwards gossiped together over ices, but with a woman 
dance-flirtations are soon forgotten, and, truth to tell, I had forgotten 
him until our sudden and unexpected meeting. 

“What awfully good luck we’ve met Gerald and Reggie,” Ulrica 
said when half an hour later we were seated together in the privacy 
of our sitting-room. “ Gerald, poor boy, was always a bit gone on me in 
Washington, and as for Reggie—^ivell, he’ll make an excellent cavalier 
for you. Even if Mother Grundy is dead and buried, it isn’t very re¬ 
spectable to be constantly trotting over to Monte Carlo without male 
escort.” . j 

“ You mean that they’ll be a couple of useful males—eh ?” 

“ Certainly. Their advent is quite providential. Some of Gerald’s 
luck at the table may be reflected upon us. I should dearly like to make 
my expenses at Monte.” 

« So should I.” 

“ There’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” she went on. “ I know quite 
a lot of people who’ve won enough to pay for the whole trip to Europe.” 

“ Reggie has money, hasn’t he ?” 

“ Of course. The old man was on Wall Street and died very com¬ 
fortably off. All of it went to Reggie, with an annuity to his mother. 
Of course, he’s spent a good deal since. A man, doesn’t live in Wash¬ 
ington as he does, drive tandem, and all that sort of thing on nothing 
a year.” 

“ They used to say that Gerald Keppel hadn’t a dollar only what the 
old man allows him monthly—a most niggardly allowance, I’ve heard.” 

“That’s quite possible, my dear Carmela,” she answered. “But 
one’s position might be a good deal worse than the only son of a million¬ 
aire. Old Benjamin is eccentric. I’ve met the old buffer several times. 
He’s addicted to my pet abomination in a man—paper collars.” 

“ Then you’ll take Gerald as your cavalier, and allot Reggie to me?” 
I laughed. 

“Yes. I’m self-sacrificing, am I not?” 

She was in high spirits, for she had long ago fascinated Gerald 
Keppel, and now intended to make use of him as her escort to that 
Palace of Delight which somebody has suggested might be known by the 
Sign of the Seven Sins. 

A few days later, having lunched with Reggie and Gerald at the 
Grand Hotel, we went over to Monte Carlo by the two o’clock “ yello^v” 
express. 
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Reader, you probably know the panorama of the Riviera—that 
stretch of azure sky, azure sea, of golden coasts, purple hills fringed 
with olive and pine, rose and geranium running riot over hedge and 
hollow, oranges golden and flowers white upon the same branch. The 
pale violet of the Alps answers the violet of the valleys; white and 
gold marguerites spangle the hill-side where the old rock village of Eze 
is perched above; white and gold villas dot the wayside, and white and 
gold are the deeoration ^f that Casino wherein is centred all the human 
viees—^painted tastefully in white and gold—^The Sign of the Seven 
Sins. 

When I entered for the flrst time that wild, turbulent, close-smell¬ 
ing salle-de-jeu where the croupiers were crying in those mechanical, 
strident tones “ Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” and uttering in warning 
voice “ Rien ne va plus 1” I gazed aroimd me bewildered. Who were 
those grabbing crowds of smartly dressed people grouped around the 
tables? Were they actually civilized beings—beings who had loved, 
suffered, and lived, as I had loved, suffered, and lived?” ' 

How beautiful it was outside in that gay little Place with the red 
Hungarian band playing on the terrace of the Cafd de Paris, and half 
the grande monde of Europe loimging about and chattering. How en¬ 
chanting was the grim Dog’s Head as a fltting background in dark pur¬ 
ple against the winter sunset, the old bronze Grimaldi rock rising sheer 
from the turquoise sen surmounted by the white tower of Monaco and 
the castellated walls of the Palace. 

I stood bewildered, watching the revolving red and black roulette- 
wheel and the eager crowd of faces around it. 

"Vingtl Rouge, pair et pass6!” the croupier cried, and a couple 
of louis which Ulrica had placed on the last dozen were swept away with 
the silver, notes, and gold to swell the bank. 

I thought of my secret grief. I thought of Ernest Cameron and 
pursed my lips. The^ld Tuscan proverb which the nuns in Flor¬ 
ence had taught me so long ago was very true, Amore non 6 senza 
amaro. 

The millionaire’s son at my elbow was explaining to me how the 
game was played, but I was paying no attention. I only remembered 
the man I had once loved—the man whose slave I was—the man whom 
I had forgiven, even though he had left me so cruelly. 

Only three things could make life to mo worth living—^the sight of 
his face, the sound of his voice, the tpuch of his lips. 

But they could never be, alas I we were parted for ever—for ever. 

" How, play this time,” I heard Reggie beside me exclaim. 

“Where?” I inquired meehanically, his voice awakening me to a 
sense of my surroundings. 

“ On the line, there—between the numbers 9 and 12.” 
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■ I took a louifl from my purse and with the rake carelessly pushed 
it upon the line he had indicated. Then I turned to talk with Gerald. 

" Eien ne va plus cried the croupier. 

A hundred necks were craned to watch the result. 

The ball fell with a final click into one of the little spaces upon the 
wheel. 

“ Neuf 1 Bouge, impair et manque 1” 

" You’ve won, my dear I” cried Ulrica excitedly, and in a few mo¬ 
ments Beggie, who raked up my winnings, gave me quite a handful of 
gold. 

“There now,” he said, laughing, "you’ve made your first coup. 
Try again.” 

I crammed the gold into my purse, but it would not hold it all. 
Tlie three louis which would not go in I held in indecision in my 
hand. 

" Play on the treize-dix-huit this time 1” urged Beggie, and I obeyed 
him blindly. 

Tlie number 18 came up, therefore I again received another little 
handful of gold. I knew that many envious eyes were cast in my direc¬ 
tion, and to me the excitement of winning was an entirely new sen¬ 
sation. 

Ulrica fancied the last dozen, and I placed five louis upon it, win¬ 
ning a third time. Having won eight hundred francs in three turns of 
the wheel, I began to think roulette not such wearying fun as I had 
once believed it to be. 

I wanted to continue playing, but the others prevented me. They 
knew too well that the bank at Monte Carlo only lends its money to 
the players. 

With Beggie at my side I went out and strolled through those beau¬ 
tiful gardens beside the sea, watched the pigeon-shooting, and after¬ 
wards sat on the terrace of tlie Caf6 de Paris and enjoyed the brilliant 
sundown. 

III. 

IS A MYSTERY. 

I WAS left alone with Beggie, for Ulrica had taken Gerald in to the 
orchestral concert. 

“ What awfully good luck you had 1” he observed after we had been 
chatting some time. “ If you’d had the maximum on each time you’d 
have won ab^'ut four thousand dollars.” 

“There are a good many if’s in gambling,” I remarked. “I’ve 
never had any luck before in gambles at bazaars and such-like places.” 

“ When you do have luck, follow it, is my motto,” he laughed. “ I 
should have advised you to continue playing to-day, only I thought it 
might annoy Ulrica,” and he raised his glass to his lips. 
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“ But I might have lost all that I won,” I remarked. " Wo, I prefer 
to keep it. Td like to be unique among the people and go away with 
some of the bank’s money. I intend to keep what I have, and not to 
play again. 

"Never?” 

"Never I” 

" My dear Miss Eosselli, that’s what everyone says here,” he laughed. 
“But before you’ve been j)n the Eiviera long you’ll discover that this 
is no place for good resolutions. Gambling is one of the sweetest and 
most insidious of vices, and has the additional attraction of being 
thought chic. Look at the crowd of women here I Why, every one of 
tliem play. If they didn’t, others would believe them to be hard up— 
and poverty, you know, is distinctly bad form here. Even if a woman 
liasu’t sufficient to pay her hotel bill she must wear the regulation gold 
chatelaine,—^the gold chain-purse,—^if it only contains a couple of 
pieces of a hundred sous. And she must play. Fortunes have been 
won with only five francs.” 

" Such stories, I fear, are only fairy tales,” I said incredulously. 

“ No. At least one of them is not,” he answered, blowing a cloud 
of smoke from his lips and looking at me amusedly. " I was playiug 
liere one night last March when a young French girl won three hundred 
thousand francs after having first lost all she had. She borrowed a 
five-franc piece from a friend and with it broke the bank. I was present 
at the table where it occurred. Fortune is very fickle here.” 

“ So it seems,” I said. “ That is why I intend to keep what I’ve 
won.” 

" You might have a necklace made of the louis,” he said. " Many 
women wear coins won at Monte Carlo attached to their bangles.” 

" A happy thought I” I exclaimed; " I’ll have one put on my bangle 
to-morrow as a souvenir.” 

“ Are you staying on the Eiviera long?” he inquired presently. 

“ I really don’t know. When Ulrica is tired of it, then we shall move 
down to Eome, I suppose.” 

“ When she’s lost sufficient, you mean,” he smiled, " She’s quite 
reckless when she commences. I remember her here several seasons 
ago. She lost very heavily. Luck was entirely against her.” 

I too remembered her visit. She left me in Washington and went 
to the Eiviera for a couple of months, and on her return was constantly 
bewailing her penury. This, then, was the secret of if. Sbfl'had never 
revealed to me the truth. 

“And you think that I shall be stricken with the prevalent epi¬ 
demic?” I inquired. 

“I liope not,” he answered quickly. “But after all, the tempta¬ 
tion is utterly irresistible. It is sad, indeed, that here in this comer 
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of God’s earth, which He has marked as the nearest approach to para¬ 
dise, should be allowed to flaunt all the vices and the seven deadly sins 
which render the world horrible. Monte Carlo is the one blot upon 
the Biviera. I’m a gambler,—I make no secret of it, because I find re¬ 
sistance impossible while I have money in my pocket,—^nevertheless, 
much as I like a fling here each winter I would gladly welcome the 
closing of the Casino. It is, alas I true that those red-carpeted steps 
and the wide doors opposite form the entrance-gate to hell.” 

“ Yes,” I observed reflectively, “ I suppose you’re right. Thou¬ 
sands have been ruined within that place.” 

“And thousands have ended by committing suicide,” he added. 
“The average number of suicides within this tiny Principality of 
Monaco is more than two a day 1” 

“ More than two a day I” I exclaimed incredulously. 

“ Yes. Of course, the authorities bribe the press and hush it all 
up, but the authentic figures were published not so long ago. The 
Administration of the Casino find it cheaper to bury a corpse than to 
pay a ruined gambler’s fare to St. Petersburg, London, or Mew York. 
That’s why the poor devils who are cleaned out find the much-talked-of 
viatique so difficult to obtain. Human life is held very cheap here, I 
can tell you.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk like that,” I protested. “ You make one feel quite 
nervous. Do you mean that murder is often committed ?” 

“Well—not exactly that. But one must always remember that 
here, mixing with the best people of Europe, are the very scum of the 
world, both male and female. Although they dress elegantly, live well, 
play boldly, and give themselves airs and titles of nobility, they are a 
very queer and unscrupulous crowd, I can assure you.” 

“ Do you know any of them by sight ?” I inquired, much inter¬ 
ested. 

“ Oh, one or two,” he answered, laughing indifferently. “ Some of 
them, of course, are eccentric and quite harmless characters.” Then a 
moment later he added: “ Do you see that tall, thin old man just as¬ 
cending the steps—the one with the soft, white felt hat ? Well, his is 
a curious story. Twenty years ago he came here a millionaire, and 
within a month lost everything he possessed at trente-et-quarante. So 
huge were the profits made by the bank, that instead of giving him his 
viatique to London they allotted him a pension of a louis a day for 
life, on the understanding that he should never again enter the Booms. 
For nearly twenty years he lived in Nice, haunting the Promenade des 
Anglais and brooding over his past foolishness. Last year, however, 
somebody unexpectedly died and left him quite comfortably off, where¬ 
upon he paid back to Monte Carlo all that he had received and returned 
again to gamble. His luck, however, has proved just ns bad as before. 
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Yet each month as soon as he draws his income he comes over, and in 
a single day flings it all away upon the red, his favorite color. His 
history is only one of many.” 

With interest I looked at the tall, thin-faced old gambler as he pain¬ 
fully ascended the steps, and even as I watched he passed in, eager to 
fling away all that stood between himself and starvation. 

Truly the little world of Monte Carlo is a very queer place. 

' Ulrica aud Qerald ct(me laughing across the leafy Place and joined 
us at our table. It was very pleasant there, with the band playing the 
latest waltzes, the gay promenaders strolling beneath the palms, the 
bright flowers, and the pigeons strutting in the roadway. Indeed, as 
one sat there it seemed hard to believe that this was actually the much- 
talked of Monte Carlo—the plague-spot of Europe. 

I don’t think that I ever saw Ulrica look so well as on that after¬ 
noon in her white serge dress, which she had had made in Paris j for 
white serge is, as you know, de rigueur at Monte in winter, with a white 
hat and white shoes. I was also in white, but it never suits me as it 
does her; yet one must be smart, even at the expense of one’s com¬ 
plexion. At Monte Carlo one must at least be respectable, even in one’s 
vices. 

“ Come, let’s go back to the Rooms,” suggested Ulrica when she had 
flnished her tea, flavored with orange-flower water, which is the mode 
at the Caf6 de Paris. 

“ Miss Rosselli won’t play any more,” said Reggie. 

“My dear Carmela,” cried Ulrica; “why, surely you’ve the pluck 
to follow your good fortune ?” 

But I was obdurate, and although I accompanied tlie others I did 
not risk a single sou. 

The place was crowded and the atmosphere absolutely unbearable, 
as it always becomes about flve o’clock. The Administration appear 
afraid of letting in a little air to cool the heads of the players, hence the 
rooms are hermetically sealed. 

As I wandered about with Reggie, he pointed out to me other well- 
known characters in the Rooms—the queer old fellow who carries a bag 
purse made of colored beads; the old hag with a mustache who always 
brings her o\vn rake; the bright-eyed, dashing woman known to the 
croupiers as “The Golden Hand;” the thin, wizen-faced little hunch¬ 
back who one night a few months before had broken the bank at the 
first roulette table on the left; men working so-called “ systems” and 
women trying to snatch up other people’s winnings. Now and then 
my companion placed a louis upon a transversale or colonne and once 
or twice he won, but, declaring that he had no luck that day, he soon 
grew as tired of it as myself. 

Ulrica came up to us presently flushed with excitement. She had 
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won three hundred francs at the table where she always played. Her 
favorite croupier was turning the wheel, and he always brought her 
luck. Wo both had won, and she declared ft to be a happy augury for 
the future. 

While we were standing there the croupier’s voice sounded loud and 
clear "Zero!” with that long roll of the “r” which habitues of the 
Rooms know so well. 

" Zero 1” cried Reggie. “ By Jove I I must put something on,” and 
he dashed over to the table and handed the croupier a hundred-franc 
note, Avith a request to put it on the number 29. 

The game was made and the ball fell. 

" Vingt-neuf 1 Rouge, impair et pass61” 

“By Jove I” cried Gerald, “he’s Avon! Lucky devil! How ex¬ 
traordinary that after zero the number tAventy-nine so invariably fol- 
loAVS !” 

The croupier handed Reggie three thousand-franc notes and quite 
a handful of gold. Then the lucky player moved his original stake on 
to the little square marked 36. 

Again he Avon—and again and again. The three thousand-franc 
notes he had just received he placed upon the middle dozen. The num¬ 
ber 18 turned up, and the croupier handed him six thousand francs— 
the maximum paid by the bonk on a single coup. Every eye around that 
table Avatched him narroAvly. People began to folloAV his play, placing 
their money beside his, and time after time he Avon, making only a 
fcAV unimportant losses. 

We stood Avatehing him in silent Avonder. The luck of the man 
Avith AA’hom I had been flirting Avas simply marvellous. Sometimes he 
distributed his stakes on the color, the dozen, and the “ pair,” and in 
that manner often Avon in several places at the same coup. The eager, 
grabbing croAvd surged around the table, and the excitement quickly 
rose to fever-heat. The assault Reggie Avas making upon the bank avos 
certainly a formidable one. His inner pockets bulged Avith the hand¬ 
fuls of notes he crammed there, Avhile the outer pockets of his jacket 
Avore heavy Avitlr golden louis. 

Ulrica stood behind him, but uttered no word. To speak to a person 
Avhile playing is believed by the gambler to bring evil fortune. When 
he could cram no more notes into his pockets he passed them to Ulrica, 
Avho held them in au overlloAv bundle in her hand. 

, He tossed a thousand francs on the red, but lost, together Avith the 
dozens of others Avho had folloAA'ed his play. 

He played again Avith no better result. 

A third time he played on the red, Avhich had not been up for nine 
times in succession, a most unusual run. 

Black Avon. 
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“ I’ve finished,” he said, turning to us with a laugh. “ Let’s get out 
of this; my luek has ehanged.” 

Marvellous 1” cried Ulrica. “ Why, you must have won quite a 
fortune.” 

"We’ll go across to the 0af6 and count it,” he said, and we all 
walked out together. Then while sitting at one of the tables we as¬ 
sisted him to count the piles of gold and notes.. 

He had, we found, won over sixty thousand francs. 

At his invitation we ^ent along to Gast’s, the jewellers in the Gal- 
lerie, and he there purchased for each of us a ring as a little souvenir 
of the day. Afterwards we turned into Giro’s and dined. 

Yes, life at Monte Carlo is absolutely intoxicating. Now, however, 
that I sit here reflecting on the events of that day when I first entered 
the Sign of the Seven Sins I find that even though the display of 
such wealth as one sees upon the tables is dazzling, yet niy first impres¬ 
sion of it has never been altered. I hated Monte Carlo from the first— 
I hate it now. 

The talk at dinner was, of course, the argot of the Eooms. At 
Monte Carlo the conversation is always of play. If you meet an ac¬ 
quaintance, you do not ask after her health, but of her luck and her 
latest successes. 

The two bejewelled worlds, the monde and the demi-monde, ate, 
drank, and chattered in that restaurant of world-reno\vn. The com¬ 
pany was cosmopolitan, the conversation polyglot, the dishes marvellous. 
At the table next us there sat the Grand Duke Michael of Bussia with 
his wife, and beyond a British Earl with a couple of smart military men. 
The United States Ambassador to Germany was at another table with a 
small party of friends, while La Juniofi, Derval, and several other well- 
known Parisian beauties were scattered here and there. 

I was laughing at a joke of Reggie’s when suddenly I raised my eyes 
and saw a pair of new-comers. The man was tall, dark, handsome, 
with a face a trifle bronzed-—a face I knew, alas I too well. 

I started and must have turned pale, for I knew from Ulrica’s ex¬ 
pression that she noticed it. 

The man who entered there, as though to taunt me with his pres¬ 
ence, was Ernest Camieron, that' man whom I had loved,—^nay, whom 
I still loved,—the man who had a year ago cast me aside for another, 
and left me to wear out my young heart in sorrow and suffering. 

That woman was with him^—the tow-haired woman whom they told 
me he had promised to make his wife. I had never seen her before; 
she was rather petite, with a, fair, fluffy coiffure, blue-gray eyes, and 
pink-ahd-white cheeks. She had earned, I afterwards heard, a rather 
unenviable notoriety in Paris on account of some scandal or other, but 
the real truth of it I could never’ascertain. 
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Our eyes met as she entered, but she was unaware that she gazed 
upon the woman who was her rival and who hated her. She had stolen 
Ernest from me, and I felt that I could rise there, in that public place, 
and crush the life from her slim, fragile frame, 

Ernest himself brushed past my chair, but without recognizing me, 
and went down the room gayly with his companion. 

“ Do you notice who has just entered?” asked Ulrica. 

I nodded, I could not speak. 

“ Who ?” inquired Eeggie quickly. 

“Some friends of ours,” she answered carelessly. 

“ Oh, everyone meets friends here,” he laughed, and swallowed his 
champagne unsuspectingly. 

For me, the remainder of the meal was a dismal function. I longed 
to get another glimpse of that dark, bronzed face, and of the tow-haired 
woman whom he had preferred to me, but they were evidently sitting 
at a table in the corner out of sight. Ulrica knew the truth, and took 
compassion upon me by hastening the dinner to its end. Then we went 
forth again into the cool, balmy night. The moon shone brightly and 
its reflection glittered in a long stream of silver brilliance upon the 
sea, the Place was gayly lit, and the white fagade of the Casino with its 
great illuminated clock shone with lights of every hue. 

Across to the Hermitage we strolled and took our coffee there. I 
laughed at Eeggie’s pockets bulging with notes, for, the banks being 
closed, he was compelled to carry his winnings about with him. 

While we sat there, however, a brilliant idea occurred to him. 

“ Nearly all these notes are small,” he said suddenly. “ Pll go into 
the Eooms and e.vchange the gold and small notes for large ones. 
They’ll be so much easier to carry,” 

“ Ah!” cried Ulrica. “ I never thought of that. Why, of course I” 

“ Very well,” he answered, “ I sha’n’t be ten minutes.” 

“ Don’t be tempted to play again, old fellow,” urged Gerald. 

“ No fear of that I” he laughed, and with a cigarette in his mouth 
strode away in the direction of the Casino. 

We remained there gossiping for fully half an hour, yet he did not 
return. It was only n walk of a couple of minutes from the Hermitage 
to the Casino, therefore we concluded that he had met some friend and 
been detained, for he, like Gerald, came there each winter and knew 
quite a host of people. One makes a large circle of acquaintances on 
the Eiviera, many interesting but the majority undesirable. 

“ I wonder where he’s got to ?” Gerald observed presently. “ Surely 
he isn’t such an idiot as to resume play,” 

“No. He’s well enough aware that there’s no luck after diimer,” 
remarked Ulrica. “We might, however, I think, take a last turn 
through the Eooms and see whether he’s there.” 
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Tills suggestion was carried out, but although we searched every 
table we failed to discover him. Until ten o’clock we lounged about, 
then returned by the express to Nice. 

That he should have left us in that abrupt manner was certainly 
curious, but as Gerald declared he was always erratic in his movements 
and that his explanation in the morning would undoubtedly be found 
entirely satisfactory, we returned together to the hotel, where we wished 
our companion good-night and ascended in the elevator to our own 
sitting-room on the second^oor. 

My good fortune pleased me, but my heart was nevertheless over¬ 
burdened with sorrow. Sight of Ernest had reopened the gaping wound 
which I had so strenuously striven to heal by the aid of lighter loves. 
I now thought only of him. 

Ulrica, who was in front of me, gayly pushed open the door of our 
sitting-room and switched on the light, but ere she crossed the threshold 
she drew back quickly with a loud cry of horror and surprise. 

In an instant I was at her side. 

" Look I” she gasped, terrified, pointing to the opposite side of the 
room. " Look I” 

The body of a man was lying face downward upon the carpet, half 
hidden by the round table in the centre of the room. 

Together we dashed forward to his assistance and tried to raise 
him, but were unable. We succeeded, however, in turning him upon his 
side, and then his white, hard-set features became suddenly revealed. 

“My God 1” I cried, awe-stricken. “What has occurred? Why— 
it’s Reggie 1” 

“ Reggie I” shrieked Ulrica, kneeling quickly and placing her gloved 
hand eagerly upon his heart. “ Reggie!—and he’s dead 1” 

“ Impossible I” I gasped, petrified at the hideous discovery. 

“ It is true!” she went on, her face white as that of the dead man 
before us. “Look! there’s blood upon his lips. See! the chair over 
there is thrown down and broken. There has apparently been a fierce 
struggle.” 

Next instant a thought occurred to me, and bending I quickly 
searched his inner pockets. The banknotes were not there 1 

Then the ghastly truth became entirely plain. 

Reginald Thome had been robbed and murdered. 


IV. 

RBIiATES SOUB ASTOUNniNQ FACTS. 

The amazing discovery held us in speechless bewilderment. 

The favorite of Fortune, who only a couple of hours before had been 
so full of life and buoyant spirits, and who had left us with a promise 
to return within ten minutes, was now lying still and dead in the 
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privacy of our own room. The ghastly truth was so strange and un¬ 
expected as to utterly stagger belief. A mysterious and dastardly erime 
had evidently been committed there. 

i scarce know what occurred during the quarter of an hour that 
immediately followed our astounding discovery. All I remember is 
that Ulrica, with her face blanched to the lips, ran out into the corri¬ 
dor and raised the alarm. Then there arrived a crowd of waiters, 
chambermaids, and visitors, everyone excitedly asking strings of ques¬ 
tions, until the hotel manager came and closed the door upon them all. 
The discovery caused the most profound sensation, especially when the 
police and doctor arrived, quickly followed by two detectives. 

The doctor, a short, stout Frenchman, at once pronounced that 
poor Reggie had been dead more than half an hour, but the cursory 
examination he was enabled to make was insufficient to establish the 
cause of death. 

“ Do you incline to a theory of death through violence?” one of the 
detectives inquired. 

“Ah! At present I cannot tell,” the other answered dubiously. 
“ It is not at all plain that m’sieur has been murdered.” 

Both Ulrica and I quickly found ourselves in a most unpleasant 
position. First, a man had been found dead in our apartments, which 
was sufficient to cause a good deal of ill-natured gossip; and secondly, 
the police seemed to entertain some suspicion of us. We were both 
cross-questioned separately as to Reggie’s identity, what we knew of him", 
and of our doings at Monte Carlo that day. In response, we made no 
secret of our movements, for we felt that the police might be able to 
trace the culprit—if indeed Reggie had been actually murdered. The 
fact that he had won that sum and that he had left us in order to 
change the notes into larger ones seemed to puzzle the police. If rob¬ 
bery had been the object of the crime, the murderer would, they agreed, 
no doubt have committed the deed either in the train or on the street. 
Why, indeed, should the victim have entered our sitting-room at all? 

That really seemed the principal problem. The whole of the cir¬ 
cumstances formed a complete and most puzzling enigma, but his visit 
to our sitting-toom was the most curious feature of all. 

The thief, whoever he was,—^for I inolined towards the theory of 
theft and murder,—had been enabled to effect his purpose swiftly and 
leave the hotel without detection. Another curious fact was that neither 
the concierge nor the elevator-lad recollected the dead man’s return. 
Both agreed that he must have slipped in unobserved. And if so, why? 

Having concluded the examinations of Ulrica and myself and my 
Italian maid, Felicita, who had returned from her evening out and 
kmew nothing at all of the matter, the police made a most rigorous 
search in our rooms. We were present and had the dissatisfaction of 
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watching our best gowns and other articles tumbled over and mauled 
by unclean hands. Not a corner was left unexamined, for when the 
French police make a search they at least do it thoroughly. 

“ Ah 1 What is this ?” exclaimed one of the detectives, picking from 
the open fire-place in the sitting-room a crumpled piece of paper, which 
he smoothed out carefully. 

In an instant we were all eager attention. I saw that it was a sheet 
of my own note-paper, ayd upon it in a man’s handwriting was the 
commencement of a letter: 

'' My dear Miss Eosselli, I have-” 

There it broke off short. There were no other words. The paper 
had been crushed and filing away, as though the writer, on mature 
thought, had resolved not to address me by letter. I had never seen 
Reggie’s handwriting, but on comparison with some entries in a note¬ 
book found in his pocket the police pronounced it to be his. 

What did he wish to tell me? 

About an hour after midnight we sent up to the Villa Fabron for 
Gerald, who returned in the cab which conveyed our messenger. 

When we told him the terrible truth he stood open-mouthed, rooted 
to the spot. 

“ Reggie dead 1” he gasped. “ Murdered 1” 

"Undoubtedly,” answered Ulrica. “The mystery is inexplicable, 
but with your aid we must solve it.” 

“With my aidl” he cried. “I fear I cannot help you. I know 
nothing whatever about it.” 

“ Of course not,” I said. “ But now tell us what is your theory ? 
You were his best friend, and would therefore probably know if ho 
had any enemy who desired to wreak revenge upon him.” 

“ He hadn’t a single enemy in the world, to my knowledge,” Gerald 
answered. “The motive of the crime was robbery, without a doubt. 
Most probably he was followed from Monte Carlo by someone who 
watched his success at the tables. There are always some desperate 
characters among the crowd there.” 

“ Do you think, then, that the murderer was actually watching us 
ever since the afternoon ?” I inquired in alarm. 

“ I think it most probable,” he responded. “ At Monte Carlo there 
is a crowd of all sorts and conditions of outsiders. Many of them 
wouldn’t hesitate to commit murder for the sum which poor Reggio had 
in his pockets.” 

“ It’s terrible I” ejaculated Ulrica. 

“Yes,” he sighed, whilst his face grew heavy and thoughtful. 
“ This awful news has upset me quite as much as it has you. I have 
lost my best friend.” 

“ I hope you will spare no effort to clear up the mystery,” I said. 
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for I had rather liked the poor boy ever since chance had first thrown 
us together in Washington, and on the renewal of our acquaintance a 
few days previously my estimate of his character and true worth had 
considerably improved. • It was appalling that he should bo thus struck 
down so swiftly and in a manner so strange. 

“Of course, I shall at once do all I can,” he declared.’ “I’ll see 
the police and state all I know. If this had occurred in England or in 
America there might be a chance of tracing the culprit by the num¬ 
bers on the bank-notes. In Franco, liowever, the numbers are never 
taken, and stolen notes cannot be recovered. However, rest assured, 
both of you, that I’ll do my very best.” 

There was a tap at the door at that moment, and opening it, I was 
confronted by a tall, dark-bearded Frenchman, who explained that he 
was an agent of police. 

To him Gerald related all he knew regarding poor Eeggie’s ac¬ 
quaintances and movements while on the Eivicra, and afterwards in 
company with the detective he went to the rooms wo had abandoned 
and there gazed for the last time upon the dead face of his friend. 

Tliis sudden tragic event had cast a gloom over both Ulrica and my¬ 
self. We were l)oth nervous and apprehensive, ever debating the mys¬ 
terious reason which caused Eeggie to enter our sitting-room in our 
absence. Surely ho had some very strong motive, or he would not have 
returned straight there and commenced that mysterious letter of ex-' 
planation. 

As far as we could discern, his success at the tables in the afternoon 
had not intoxicated him, for although young, he was a practised, une¬ 
motional player, and to him gains arid losses were alike—at least, he 
displayed no outward sign of satisfaction beyond a broad smile when 
liis winning number was announced by the croupier. No, of the many 
theories put forward, tliat of Gerald seemed the most sound, namely, 
that he had been followed from Monte Carlo with evil intent. 

The Petit NieoiSj the Eclairciir, and the Phare du Littoral were 
next day full of “The Mystery of the Grand Hotel.” In the article 
we were referred to as Mademoiselle Y. and Mademoiselle E., as is 
usual in French Journalism, and certainly the comments made by the 
three organs in question were distinguished by undisguised suspicion 
and sorry sarcasm. The Petit Nigois, a journal which had on so many 
recent occasions given proof of its anti-English and anti-American 
tone, declared its disbelief of the story that the deceased had won the 
large sum stated,” and concluded by urging the police of Nice to leave 
no stone unturned in its efforts to discover the murderer, which it added 
would probably be found within the hotel. This remark was certainly 
a pleasing reflection to cast upon us. It was as though the journal be¬ 
lieved that one of us—or both—had conspired to murder him. 
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Gerald Avas furious, but Ave Avore poAverless to protect ourselves 
against the cruel calumnies of such torchons. 

The official inquiry, held next day after the post-mortem examina¬ 
tion had been made, revealed absolutely nothing. EA’on the cause of 
death puzzled the doctors. There Avas a slight cut in the corner of the 
mouth, so small that it might have been accidentally caused Avhilo he 
had been eating, and beyond a slight scratch behind the left ear there 
Avas no abrasion of the skin—no Avound of any kind. On the neck, hoAv- 
ever, Avere tAvo strange mii'rks, like the marks of a finger and a thumb, 
Avhich pointed to strangulation, yet the medical examination failed to 
establish that as a fact. He died, it Avas declared, from some cause 
Avhich could not be determined. It might, indeed, have been a natural 
death the doctors admitted, but the fact that the notes Avere missing 
pointed very clearly and conclusively to murder. 

That same evening, ns the Avinter sun Avns sinking behind the Es- 
terels, avc folloAved the dead man’s remains to their resting-place in the 
English Cemetery up in the olive-groves of Oaucade, perhaps one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque burial-places in all the Avorld. Win¬ 
ter and summer it is nhvnys a blaze of bright fioAvers, and the vicAV over 
tlie olive-clad slope and the calm Mediterranean beyond is one of the 
most charming in all the Riviera. 

The American chaplain performed the last rites, and then Ave turned 
sorroAvfully aAvay and drove back to Nice silently, full of gloomy 
thoughts. 

The puzzling incident Iiad cruslicd all gaycty from our hearts. I 
suggested that Ave should leave and go on to Mentone, but Ulrica de¬ 
clared that it Avas our duty to remain Avhere Ave Avere and give the 
police Avhat assistance Ave could in aiding them to solve the inscrutable 
mystery. Thus, the days Avhich followed Avere days of sadness and 
melancholy. We ate in our OAvn room to avoid the gaze of the curious, 
for all in Nice noAV kncAV the tragic story, and as Ave passed in and out 
of the hotel Ave overheard many Avhisperings. 

As for myself, I had a double burden of sorroAV. In those hours 
of deep thought and sadness I reflected that poor Reggie Avas a man Avho 
might perhaps have become my husband. I did not love him in the 
sense that the average Avoman understands love. He Avas a soeiable 
companion, clever, smart in dress and gait, and altogether one of 
those easy men of the Avorld Avho appeal strongly to a Avoman of my 
OAvn temperament. When I placed him in comparison Avith Ernest, 
hoAvever, I saAv that I could never have actually entertained a real affec¬ 
tion for him. I loved Ernest Avith a Avild, passionate love, and all 
others Avere noAv, and Avould ever be, as naught to me. I cared not that 
he had forsaken me in favor of that ugly, toAv-haired Avitch. I Avas his. 
I felt that I must at all hazards see him again. 
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I was sitting at the open window one afternoon, gazing moodily out 
upon the Square Massena, when Ulrica suddenly said: 

"Curious that we’ve seen nothing further of Ernest. I suppose, 
however, you’ve forgotten him.’’ 

" Forgotten him!” I cried, starting up. “ I shall never forget him 
—never 1” 

In that instant I seemed to see his dark, handsome face before me, 
ns of old. It was in the golden blaze of a summer sunset. I heard his 
rich voice in liiy ears. I saw him pluck a sprig of jasmine, emblem of 
purity, and give it to me, at the same time whispering words of love 
and devotion. Ah, yes, he loved me then—^he loved me. 

I.put up my hand to shut out the vision. I rose and staggered. 
Then I felt Ulrica’s soft hand upon my waist. 

"Cnrmelal Carmela!” she cried. "What’s the matter? Tell me, 
dear I” 

" You know,” I answered hoarsely, " you know, Ulrica, that I love 
him I” My voice was choked within me, so deep was my distress. " And 
he is to marry—^to marry that, woman 1” 

"My dear,- take my advice and forget him,” she said lightly. 
" There are lots of other men whom you could love quite as well. Poor 
Reggie, for instance, might have filled his place in your heart. He was 
charming, poor fellow. Your Ernest treated you as he has done all 
women. Why make yourself miserable and wear out your heart re¬ 
garding a past which it is quite unneeessaiy to recall? Live as 
I do, for the future, without mourning over what must ever be by¬ 
gones.” 

"Ahl that’s all very well,” I said sadly. "But I can’t help it. 
That woman loves him—every woman loves him. You yourself ad¬ 
mired him long ago.” 

" Certainly. I admire lots of men, but I have never committed the 
folly of loving a single one.” 

" Polly I” I cried angrily. " You call love folly ?” 

" Why, of course,” she laughed. " Do dry your eyes, or you’ll look 
an awful sight when Gerald comes. He said he would go for a walk 
with us on the Promenade at four, and it’s already half-past three. 
Come, it’s time we dressed.” 

I sighed heavily. Yes, it was true that Ulrica was utterly heartless 
towards those who admired her. I had with regret noticed her careless 
attitude times without number. She was a smart woman who thought 
only of her own good looks, her own toilettes, and her own amusements. 
Men amused her by their flattery and she therefore tolerated them. 
She had told me so long ago with her own lips, and had urged me to 
follow her example. 

"Ulrica,” I said at last, "forgive me—^forgive mej but I am so 
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unliappy. Don’t let us speak of him again. I wll try to forget, indeed 
I will—will try and regard him os dead. I forgot myself—^forgive 
me, dear.” 

“Yes, forget him, there’s a dear,” she said, kissing me. "And 
now call Felicita and let us dress. Gerald hates to be kept waiting, 
you know.” 

V. 

DBAI,S WITH A MILUONAIBE. 

One evening, about ten days later, we dined at old Benjamin Kep-. 
pel’s invitation at the Villa Pabron. 

Each winter he came to Mce in his splendid steam-yacht, the Vis- 
pera, which was now anchored as usual in Villefranehe harbor, and ivith 
Ills sister, a small, wizen-faced old lady, and Mr. Barnes, Ids secretary, 
he lived there from December until the end of April. 

Ulrica had met him several times in Eew York, and he greeted us 
both very affably. He was, I found, a queer old fellow. He had gone to 
the States as an emigrant from a little village in Norfolk, and had' suc¬ 
ceeded by reason of several striking inventions in the manufacture of 
steel in amassing the third largest fortune in the United States. 

He sat at the head of the table in his great dining-room, while 
Ulrica and myself sat on either hand. As a matter of course, our con¬ 
versation turned upon the mysterious death of poor Eeggie, and both 
of us gave him the exact version of the story. 

" Most extraordinary 1” he ejaculated. " Gerald has already ex¬ 
plained the painful facte to me. There seems no doubt whatever that 
the poor fellow was murdered for the money. Yet to me the strangest 
part of the whole affair is why he should have left you so suddenly at 
the Hermitage. If he changed the money for large notes, as we may 
suppose he did, why didn’t he return to you ?” 

"Because he must in the meantime have met someone,” I sug¬ 
gested. 

" That’s just it,” he said. " If the police could but discover the 
identity of the friend, then I feel convinced that all the remainder 
would be plain soiling,” 

" But, my dear guv’nor, the police hold the theory that he did not 
meet anyone until he arrived in Nice,” Gerald observed. 

" The police here are a confounded set of idiots,” cried the old mil¬ 
lionaire. “If it had occurred in New York or Chicago, or even in 
Pittsburg, they would have arrested the murderer long before this. 
Here, in France, there’s too much confounded controle.” 

"I expect if the truth were known,” observed Miss Keppel in her 
thin, squeaky voice, "the authorities of Monaco don’t relish the idea 
that a man should be followed and murdered after successful play, and 
they won’t help the Nice police at all.” 
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“Most likely,” her brother said. “The police of the Prince of 
Monaco are elegant blue-and-silver persons who look as though they 
would hesitate to capture a prisoner for fear of soiling their white kid 
gloves. But'surely, Miss Eosselli,” he added, turning to me, “ the Nice 
police haven’t let the affair drop, have they?” 

“ I cannot say,” I responded; " the last I saw of any of the detectives 
was a week ago. The man who called upon me then admitted tliat no 
clue had so far been obtained.” 

“ Then all I have to say is that it’s a public scandal!” Benjamin Kep- 
pel cried angrily. “ The authorities here entertain absolutely no regard 
for the personal safety of their visitors. 

After dinner he said; 

“ I don’t know. Miss Eosselli, whether you would like to remain here 
and gossip or whether you’d like to stroll round-the place. You are a 
woman, and there may be something to interest you in it.” 

“ I shall bo delighted. I’m sure,” I said, and together we went forth 
to wander about the great mansion which all the world on the Eiviera 
knows ns the home of the renowned Steel King. 

lie showed me his library, the boudoirs which were never occupied, 
the gallery of modern French paintings, the Indian tea-room, and the 
great conservatory, whence wo walked out upon the terrace and looked 
down upon the lights of the gay winter city lying at our feet, and that 
flash.of white brilliance which ever and anon shoots across the tranquil 
sea and marks the dangerous headland at Antibes. 

The night was lovely—one of those dry, bright, perfect nights which 
occur so often on the Eiviera in January. At sundown the air is always 
damp and treacherous, but when darkness falls it is no longer dangerous 
even to those with the most delicate constitutions. 

“ How beautiful 1” I ejaculated, standing at his side and watching 
the great white moon slowly rising from the sea. “ What a fairyland 1” 

“ Yes. It is beautiful. The Eiviera is, I believe, the fairest spot 
that God has created on this earth,” and then he sighed as though 
world-weary. 

Presently, when wo had been chatting a few minutes, he suggested 
that we should rc-enter the house, as he feared that I, being in d6collet6, 
might catch a chill. 

“ I have a hobby,” he said, “ the only thing which prevents me from 
becoming absolutely melancholy. Would you care to see it?” 

“ Oh, do show it to me,” I said, at once interested. 

“ Then come with me,” he exclaimed, and led mo through two long 
passages to a door which he unlocked with a tiny master-key upon his 
chain. 

“ This is my private domain,” he laughed. “ No one is allowed here, 
so you must consider yourself very privileged.” 
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"Tliat I certainly do,” I responded, and as he entered he switched 
on the electric light, displaying to my astonished gaze a large place 
fitted up as a workshop with lathes, tools, wheels, straps, and all sorts of 
mechanical contrivances. 

“ This room is a secret,” he said with a smile. “ If the fine people 
who sometimes patronize me with visite thought that I actually worked 
here they’d be horrified.”- 

" Then do you actually work ?” I inquired, surprised. 

“ Certainly. Having^ nothing otherwise to occupy my time when I 
severed myself from the works, I took to turning. I was a turner by 
trade years ago, you know.” 

I looked at him in wonderment. People had said he was eccentric, 
and this was evidently one of his eccentricities. He had secretly estab¬ 
lished a great workshop within that princely mansion. 

“Would you like'to see how I can work?” he asked, noticing my 
look of wonder. “ Well, watch—excuse me,” and he threw off his jacket, 
and having raised a lever which set one of the lathes at work he seated 
himself at it, selected a piece of ivory, and placed it in position. 

“ Now,” he laughed, looking towards me, “ what shall I make you ? 
Ah, I know, an object useful to all you ladles is a box for your powder- 
puff—eh P” 

“You seem to be fully aware of feminine mysteries, Mr. Keppel,” 
I laughed. 

“ Well, you see, I was married once,” he answered. “ But in'those 
days my poor Mary didn’t want face-powder, bless her!” 

And at that instant his keen chisel eut deeply into the revolving 
ivory with a harsh, sawing sound that rendered further eonversation 
impossible. ' 

I stood behind watching liim. His grand did head was bent keenly 
over his work as he hollowed out the box to the desired depth, carefully 
gauged it, finished it, and quickly turned the lid until it fitted with pre¬ 
cision and exactness. Then he rubbed it down, polished it in several 
ways, and at last handed it to me eomplete, saying,— 

“ There is a little souvenir. Miss Rosselli, of your first visit to me.” 

“ Thank you ever so muclq” I answered, taking it and examining 
it curiously. Truly he was a skilled workman, this man whose colossal 
wealth was remarkable even among the many millionaires in the United 
States. 

“ I ask only one favdr,” he said as we passed out and he locked the 
door of liis workshop behind us,—“tliat you will tell no one of my 
hobby—that I have returned to my own trade. For Gerald’s sake I am 
compelled to keep up an appearance, and some of his friends would 
sneer if they knew that his father still worked and earned money in 
his odd moments.” 
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“ Do you earn money ?” I inquired, amazed. 

“ Certainly. A firm in Bond Street, London, buy all my ivory 
work, only they are not, of course, aware that it comes from me. It 
wouldn’t do, you know. My work, you see, provides me with a little 
pocket-money. It has done so ever since I left the factory,” he added 
simply. 

“ I promise you, Mr. Keppel, that I’ll tell no one if you wish it to 
remain a secret. I had no idea that you actually sold your turnings.” 

“ You don’t blame me, surely ?” he said. 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. 

It seems, however, ludicrous that this multi-millionaire, with his 
great houses in New York and Pittsburg, his shooting-box in Scotland, 
his yacht, acknowledged to be one of the finest afloat, and his villa 
on the Eiviera, should toil at turning in order to earn a pound or two 
a week as pocket money. 

“.When I worked as a turner in England in the old days I earned 
sixteen shillings a week making butter and bread plates, wooden bowls, 
salad spoons, and such like, and I earn about the same to-day when I’ve 
paid for the ivory and the necessary things for the ‘ shop,’ ” he ex¬ 
plained. Then he added: “You seem to think it strange. Miss Ros- 
selli. If you place yourself for a moment in my position—that of a 
man without further aim or ambition—^you will not be surprised that I 
have, after nearly forty years, returned to the old trade to which I. 
served my apprenticeship.” 

“ I quite understand,” I responded, “ and I only admire you that 
you do not, like so many other rich men, lead a life of easy indo¬ 
lence.” 

“ I can’t do that,” he said. “ It isn’t in me to be still. I must be 
at work, or I’m never happy. Only I have to be discreet for Gerald’s 
sake,” and the old millionaire smiled—rather sadly, I thought. 

VI. 

PLAOES MB IN A PBEDIOAMENT. 

Day by day for many days we went over to Monte Carlo, why, I 
can scatcely tell. All visitors to Nice drift there as if by the natural 
law of gravitation, and we were no exceptions.” 

And as the days passed my eyes were ever watchful. Truth to 
tell, Monte Carlo had an attraction for me, not because of its pic¬ 
turesqueness or its play, but because I knew that in that gay, fevered 
little world there lived and moved the one man who held my future in 
his hands. 

The papers continued to comment upon the mystery surrounding 
poor Reggie’s tragic death, yet beyond a visit from the United States 
Consul, who obtained a statement from us regarding his friends in 
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Philadelphia and took possession of certain effects found in his room, 
absolutely nothing fresh transpired. 

It was early in Pebruaiy, that month when Nice puts on its annual 
air of gayety in preparation for the reign of the Mng of Polly; when 
the streets are bright with colored decorations, great stands are erected 
in the Place Massena, and the shops of the Avenue do la Gare are ablaze 
with carnival'costumes in the two colors previously decided upon by the 
ffites committee. 

Poor Eeggie’s brothei-, a doctor in Chicago, had arrived to obtain a 
personal account of the mystery, which, of course, we gave. Gerald 
also conducted him to the grave in the English Cemetery, whereon he 
laid a beautiful wreath and gave orders for a handsome monument. 
Then, after remaining three days, he returned to Genoa and thence by 
the North German Lloyd to Ameriea. 

We become, meanwhile, frequent guests at the Villa Pabron, dining 
there often, and always being received cordially by the old millionaire. 
The secretary, Barnes, appeared to me to rule the household, for he cer- 
ainly placed himself more in evidence than his employer, and 1 could 
see that the relations between Gerald and this factotum of his father 
were somewhat strained. He was a round-faced man of about thirty- 
live, dark, clean-shaven, with a face that was quite boyish-looking, but 
with a pair of small eyes that I did not like. I always distrust people 
with small eyes. 

Prom his manner, however, I gathered that he was a shrewd, hard- 
lieadcd man of business, and even Gerald himself had to admit that he 
fulfilled the duties of his post admirably. Of course, I came into con¬ 
tact with him very little. Now and then we met on the Promenade or 
in the Quai St. Jean Baptiste, and he raised his hat in passing, or he 
would encounter us at the Villa when we visited there, but beyond 
that I had not spoken with him a dozen words. 

“ He has the face of a village idiot with eyes like a Scotland Yard 
detective,” was Ulrica’s terse summary of his appearance, and it was 
an admirable description. 

On the Sunday afternoon when the first Battle of Confetti was 
fought we went forth in our satin dominoes of mauve and old gold—the 
colors of that year—and had glorious fun pelting all and sundry with 
paper confetti or whirling serpentines among the crowd in the Avenue 
de la Gare. Those who have been in Nice during Carnival know the 
wild gayety of that Sabbath, the procession of colossal cars and gro¬ 
tesque figures, the ear-splitting bands, the ridiculous costumes of the 
maskers, the careless, buoyant fun, and the good humor of everybody in 
that huge cosmopolitan crowd. Gerald was with us, as well as another 
young American named Pordyce, whom we had known at home and 
who was now staying at the M6tropole over at Cannes. With onr sacks 
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contoining the confetti slung over our shoulders and the hoods of our 
bright dominoes over our heads and wearing half-masks of black velvet, 
we mixed with the crowd the whole of thot afternoon, heartily partici¬ 
pating in the fun. 

Quite a host of people dined at the Villa Fabron that evening, in¬ 
cluding several pretty English girls. 

The old millionaire headed the table, and in his breezy, open-hearted 
manner made everyone happy at once. 

After dinner we all went forth into the gardens, which were illu¬ 
minated everywhere with colored lights and lanterns, wandering be¬ 
neath the orange-trees, joking and chattering. A rather insipid young 
prig was at first my companion, but presently I found myself beside 
old Mr. Keppel, who walked at my side far down the hill until we came 
to the dark belt of olives which formed the boundary of his domain. 
Villas on the Riviera do not usually possess extensive grounds, but the 
Villa Fabron was an exception, for the gardens ran right down almost 
to that Avell-known white sea-road that leads along from Nice to the 
mouth of tlie Var. 

“How charming 1” I exclaimed, as, turning back, we gazed upon 
the long terrace hung with Japanese lanterns, and the moving figures, 
smoking, taking their colfee, and chattering. 

“ Yes,” the old man laughed. “ I have to be polite to them now and 
then, but after all. Miss Rosselli, they don’t come here to visit me, only 
to spend a pleasant evening. Society expects me to entertain, so I have 
to. But I confess that I never feel at homo among all these folks as 
Gerald does.” 

“ I fear yon are becoming just a little world-weary,” I said, smiling. 

“ Becoming! Why, I was tired of it all years ago,” he answered, 
glancing at me with a serious expression in his deep-set eyes. It seemed 
as though he wished to confide in me, and yet dared not do so. 

“Why not try a change?” I suggested. “You have the Vispera 
lying at Villefranche. Why not take a trip in her up the Mediter¬ 
ranean?” 

“ Would you like to go on a cruise in her ?” he asked suddenly. “ If 
you would, I should be very pleased to take you. I might invite a party 
for a rim say to Naples and back.” 

“ I should, of course, be delighted,” I answered enthusiastically, for 
yachting was one of my favorite pastimes, and on board such a magnifi* 
cent craft, one of the finest private vessels afloat, life would be most 
enjoyable. 

“ Very well. I’ll see what I can arrange,” he answered, and then we 
fell to discussing other things. 

He smoked thoughtfully as he strolled beside me, his mind evidently 
much preoccupied. The stars were bright overhead, the night balmy 
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and still, and the air was heavy with the scent of flowers. It was hard 
to believe that it was actually midwinter. 

VII. 

MAINLY CONCERNS THE OWL. 

The Carnival bal-masque at the Casino, the great event of the King 
Carnival’s reign, took place on the following Sunday night, and we 
made up a party to go to it. There were seven of us, and we looked a 
grotesque crowd as we'^assembled in the vestibule of the Grand attired 
in our fantastic garbs and wearing those mysterious masks of black 
velvet which so effectively concealed our features. Ulrica represented 
a Watteau shepherdess with wig and crook complete, while I was en b6b6, 
a more simple costume surmounted by a siiu-bonnet of colossal propor¬ 
tions. One of the women of the party was a Queen of Folly and another 
wore a striking Louis XV. dress, while Gerald represented a demon, and 
wore pins in his tail in order to prevent others jJulling that dorsal 
appendage. 

I was standing aside, watching the dancers, when suddenly a tall 
man dressed in a remarkable costume representing an owl, approached, 
and bowing, said in rather good English, in a deep but not unmusical 
voice,— 

“ Might I have the pleasure of this dance with mademoiselle ?” 

I glanced at liim in suspieion. He was a weird-looking creature in 
his bird dress of mauve and old gold and the strange mask with two black 
eyes peering out at me. Besides, it was not my habit to dance with 
strangers. 

“ Ah 1” he laughed. “ You hesitate because we have not been intro¬ 
duced. Here in Nice at Carnival one introduces one’s self. Well, I 
have introduced myself, and now I ask you what is your opinion of my 
marvellous get-up. Don’t you think me a really fine bird 

“ Certainly,” I laughed. “ You’re absolutely hideous.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” he answered pleasantly. “To un¬ 
mask is forbidden, or I would take off this terrible affair, for I confess 
I am half stifled. But if I’m ugly you are absolutely charming. It is a 
case of Beauty and tiie Bird. Aren’t my wings fetching?” 

“ Very.” 

“ I knew you were American. Funny how we Frenchmen can always 
spot Americans.” 

“ How did you know that I was American ?” I inquired. 

“ Ah I now that’s a secret,” he laughed. “ But hark I it’s a waltz. 
Come under my wing, and let’s dance. I know you’d dearly love a 
turn round. For this once throw the introduction farce to the winds 
and let me take you round. Tlie owl is never a ferocious bird, you 
know.” 
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For a moment I hesitated, then, consenting, I whirled away among 
tlie dancers with my strange, unknown partner. 

“ I saw you up in that box,” he said presently. “ I waited for you 
to come dQ^yn.” 

“Why?” .With woman’s innate coquetry I felt a delight in mis¬ 
leading him, just as he was trying to mislead me. There was a deeided 
air of adventure in that curious meeting. Besides, so many of the 
dresses were absolutely alike that now we had become separated it was 
impossible for me to discover any of our party. The Nice dressmakers 
make dozens of Carnival dresses exactly similar, and when the wearers 
are masked it is hard to distinguish one from the other. 

“Well,” he said evasively in answer to my question, "I wanted a 
partner.” 

“ And so you waited for me ? Surely any other would have done as 
well?” 

“ No, that is just it. They wouldn’t. I wanted to dance with you.” 

The waltz had ended, and we strolled together out of the theatre 
into the great winter-garden with its bright flower-beds and graceful 
palms, a kind of huge conservatory which forms a gay promenade each 
evening in the season. . 

“ I don’t see why you should entertain such a desire,” I said. “ Be¬ 
sides,” and I paused to gain breath for the little untruth, “ I fear that 
my husband will be furious if he has noticed us.” 

“ I might say the same about my wife—if I wished to import Action 
into the romance,” he said. 

“ Then you have no wife ?” I suggested with a laugh. 

“ My wife is just as real as your husband,” he responded bluntly. 

• “ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that if you really have a husband it is an extremely sur¬ 
prising confession.” 

“ Why surprising?” 

“ Well, it’s true that husbands are like Some))ody’s sewing-machines 
—no home being complete without one,” he laughed. “But I really 
had no idea that Mademoiselle Carmela Bosselli possessed such a useful 
commodity.” 

“ What I” I gasped, glaring at the hideous-looking Owl, “ you know 
me?” 

“ Yes,” he responded in a deeper voice, more earnestly than before. 
“ I know quite well who you are. I have come here to-night expressly 
to speak with you.”. 

1 started, and stood glaring at him in wonderment. 

“ I have,” he added in a low, confidential tone, “ something impor¬ 
tant to say to you—something most important.” 
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VIII. 

NAnnATES A MYSTEBIOUS INCIDENT. 

“ You are a perfect stranger, sir,” I said with considerable hauteur. 
“ Until you care to give me your name, and make known-who you are, 
I have no wish to hear this important statement of yours.” 

" No,” he answered. “ I regret very much that for certain reasons 
I am unfortunately unable to furnish my name. I am The Owl—that 
is sufficient.” ^ 

"No, not for me. I am not in the habit of thus chattering with 
strangers at a public ball, therefore I wish you good-evening,” I said, 
and turned abruptly away. 

In an instant he was again by my side. 

"Listen, Miss Rosselli,” he said in a deeply earnest tone. "You 
must listen to me. I have something to tell you which closely concerns 
yourself—^your future welfare.” 

“ Well ?” I inquired. 

"I can’t speak here, as someone may overhear. I had to exercise 
the greatest precaution in approaching you, for there are spies every¬ 
where, and a single blunder will be fatal.” 

“ Wliat do you mean ?” I inquired, at once interested. The manner 
of this hideously disguised man who spoke such excellent English was 
certainly mysterious, and I could not doubt that he was in real earnest. 

" Let us walk over there and sit in that corner,” he said, indicating 
a seat half hidden in the bamboos. "If there is no one near, I will 
explain. If we are watched, then we must contrive to find some other 
place.” 

" In our box,” I suggested. " We can sit at the back in the alcoVc 
where no one can see us.” 

“ Excellent!” he answered. " I never thought of that. But if any 
of your party return there ?” 

" I can merely say that you invited me to dance, and I, in return, 
invited you there for a few moments’ rest.” 

" Then let’s go,” he said, and a few minutes later we were sitting 
far back in the shadow of the box on the second tier, high above the 
music and gay revelry. 

"Well?” I inquired eagerly when we were seated, “and why did 
you wish to see me to-night ?” 

" First, I have knowledge—which you will not, I think, deny—that 
you loved a man in Washington, one Ernest Cameron.” 

"Well?” 

" And at this moment there is a second man who, although not your 
lover, is often in your thoughts. The man’s name is Benjamin Keppel. 
Am I correct?” 
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“I really don’t see by what right you submit me to this cross- 
examination upon affairs which are only my own,” I responded in a 
hard voice, although I was puzzled to determine the identity of this 
masked man. 

“Marriage with a millionaire is a temptation which few'women 
can resist,” he said philosophically in a voice undisturbed by my hard 
retort. “Temptations are the crises which test the strength of one’s 
character. AVhether a woman stands or falls at these crises depends 
very largely on what she is before the testing comes.” 

“ And, pray, what concern have you in my intentions or actions ?” 
I demanded. 

“ You will discover that in due time,” he continued. “ I know that 
to the world you, like your companion, TJlrica Yorke, pretend to be a 
woman who prefers her freedom and has no thought of love. Yet you 
arc only acting the part of the free woman. At heart you love as in¬ 
tensely and hate as flercely as all the others. Is not that so?” 

“ You-speak remarkably plainly, as though you were well acquainted 
with my private affairs,” I remarked resentfully. 

“I only say what I know to be the truth,” he replied. “You, 
Carmola Rosselli, are not heartless, like that emotionless woman who 
is your friend. The truth is that you love—^you still love—Ernest 
Cameron.” 

I rose in quick indignation. 

“ I refuse to hear you further, m’sicur,” I cried. “ Kindly let me 
pass.” 

His hand was on the door of the box, and he kept it there, notwith¬ 
standing my words. 

“ No,” he said quite coolly. “ You must hear me—indeed, you 
shall Iiear me 1” 

“ I have heard you,” I answered. “ You liavc said sutlicient.” 

“I have not concluded,” he replied. “Wlien I have done so you 
will, I think, only bo anxious for me to proceed.” And ho added quite 
calmly: “ If you will kindly be seated so as not to attract attention I 
will go on.” 

I sank back into my seat without further effort to arrest his words. 
The adventure was most extraordinary, and certainly his grotesque ap¬ 
pearance held me puzzled. 

“ Here in Nice, not long ago,” he continued, “ you met a man who 
believed himself in love with you, yet a few nights later he was foully 
murdered in your sitting-room at the hotel.” 

“ Reginald Tliorne,” I said quickly in a strained voice, for the mem¬ 
ory of that distressing event was very painful. 

“ Y’es, Reginald Thorne,” he repeated in a low, hoarse voice. 

“ You know him ?” I asked. 
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“ Yes, I knew him,” was his response in a deepi, strange tone. “ It 
is to speak of liim that I have sought you to-night.” 

" If you are so well aware of who I am, and of all my movements, 
you might surely have ealled upon mo,” I remarked dubiously. 

“ Ah I no. Tliat would have been impossible; none must know that 
we have met.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because there are reasons—very strong reasons—why our meeting 
should bo kept secret,” the voiob responded, the pair of sharp black eyes 
peering forth mysteriously from the two holes in the o^vl’s sphinx-like 
face. “We are surrounded by spies. Here, in France, they have re¬ 
duced espionage to a fine art.” 

“And yet the police have failed to discover the murderer of poor 
Mr. Thorne,” I observed. 

“They will never do that.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ They will never solve the mystery without aid.” 

“Whoso aid?” 

“ Mine.” 

“ What ?” I cried, starting quickly. “ Are you actually in possession 
of some fact that will lead to the arrest of the culprit ? Tell me quickly. 
Is it really certain that he was murdered, and did not die a natural 
death ?” 

“ Ah,” he laughed. “ I told you a few minutes ago that you would 
be anxious to hear my statement. Was I not correct ?” 

“ Of course. I had no idea that you were in possession of any fact 
or evidence regarding the crime. What do you know about it?” 

“ At present I am not at liberty to say—except that the person who 
committed the deed was no ordinary criminal.” 

“ Then he was murdered, and the motive was robbery ?” 

“ That was the police theory, but I can at once assure you that they 
were entirely mistaken. Theft was not the motive.” 

“ But the money was stolen from his pockets ?” I said. 

“How do you prove that? He might have secreted it somewhere 
before the attack was made upon him.” 

“ I feel certain that the money was stolen,” I answered. 

“Well, you are, of course, welcome to your own opinion,” he an¬ 
swered carelessly. “ I can only assure you that, even though the money 
was not found upon him, robbery was not the motive of the erime.” 

“ And you have come to me in order to tell me that?” I said. “ Per¬ 
haps you will explain further.” 

“ I come to you. Miss Rossolli, because a serious responsibility rests 
upon yourself.” 

“ In what manner?” 
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“ The unfortunate young man was attracted towards you; ho ac¬ 
companied you to Monte Carlo on the day of his death, and he was 
found dead in your sitting-room ” 

“ I know,” I said. “ But why did he go there ?” 

“ Because he, no doubt, wished to speak with you.” 

“At that late hour? I cannot conceive why ho should want to 
speak with me. He might have come to me in the morning.” 

“ No. The matter was pressing, very pressing.” 

“Then if you know its nature, os you apparently do, perhaps you 
will tell me.” 

“ I can say nothing,” the deep voice responded. “ I only desire to 
warn you.” 

“ To warn me I” I cried, surprised. “ Of what?” 

“ Of a danger which threatens you.” 

“A danger? Explain it.” 

“Then kindly give me your undivided attention for a moment,” 
tlie Owl said earnestly, at the same time peering into my eyes with that 
air of mystery which so puzzled me. “ Perhaps it will not surprise you 
to know that in this matter of the death of Heginal Thorne there are 
several interests at stake, and the most searching secret inquiries have 
been made on behalf of the young man’s friends by detectives sent from 
London and from New York. These inquiries have established one or 
two curious facts, but so far from elucidating the mystery, they have 
only tended to render it more inscrutable. As I have already said, the 
person actually responsible for the crime is no ordinary murderer, and 
notwithstanding the fact that some of the shrewdest and most ex¬ 
perienced detectives have been at work, they can discover nothing. You 
follow me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Then I will proceed further. Has it ever occurred to you that you 
might, if you so desired, become the wife of old Benjamin Keppol ?” 

" I really don’t see what that has to do with the matter under dis¬ 
cussion,” I said with quick indignation. 

“ Then you admit that old Mr. Keppel is among your admirers ?” 

“ I admit nothing,” I responded. “ I see no reason why you, a per¬ 
fect stranger, should intrude upon my private affairs in this manner.” 

“The intrusion is for your own safety,” he answered ambigu¬ 
ously. 

“And what need I fear, pray? You spoke of some extraordinary 
warning, I believe.” 

“ True, I wish to warn you,” said the man in strange disguise. “ I 
came here to-night at considerable risk to do so.” 

I hesitated. Then after a few moments’ reflection I resolved upon 
making a bold shot. 
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“ Those who speak of risk are invariably in fear,” I said. “ Your 
words betray that you have some connection with the crime.” 

I watched him narrowly, and saw him start perceptibly. Then I 
congratulated myself upon my shrewdness, and determined to fence 
with him further and endeavor to make him commit himself. I rather 
prided myself upon smart repartee, and many had told me that at times 
I shone as a brilliant conversationalist. 

“ Ah,” he said hastily, “ I think you mistake me, Miss Hosselli. I 
am acting in your interests entirely.” 

" If so, then surely you may give me your name, and tell me who 
you are.” 

" I prefer to remain unknown,” he replied. 

“ Because you fear exposure.” 

" I fear no exposure,” he protested. " I came here to speak with 
you secretly to-night because had I called openly at your hotel my visit 
would have aroused suspieion, and most probably have had the effect of 
thwarting the plans of those who are endeavoring to solve the enigma.” 

“ But you give me no proof whatever of your bona-fides,” I declared. 

“ Simply because I am unable. I merely come to give you warn¬ 
ing.” 

"Of what?” 

" Of the folly of flirtation.” 

I sprang to my feet indignantly. 

“ You insult me 1” I cried. “ I will bear it no longer. Please let 
me pass 1” 

“I shall not allow you to leave here until I have finished,” he 
answered determinedly. "You think that I am not in earnest, but I 
tell you I am. Your whole future depends upon your acceptance of my 
suggestion.” 

" And what is your suggestion, pray ?” 

"That you should no longer regard old Mr. Keppel as your pos¬ 
sible husband.” 

" I have never regarded him as such,” I responded with a con¬ 
temptuous laugh. "But supposing that I did,—supposing that ho 
offered me marriage,—^what then ?” 

" Then a disaster would fall upon you. It is of that disaster that 
I come here to-night to warn you,” he said, speaking quickly in a hoarse, 
.(..thick voice. " Eecolleet that you must nev.er become his wife—^never.” 

" If I did, what harm could possibly befall me ?” I inquired eagerly, 
for the stranger’s prophetic words were, to say the least, curious. 

He was silent for a moment, and then said slowly,— 

"Remember the harm that befell Reginald Thorne.” 

" Wliat ?” I cried in alarm, " death ?” 

" Yes,” he answered solemnly, " death.” 
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I stood before him for a moment breathless. 

“ Then, to put it plainly,” I said in an uneven voice, “ I am threat¬ 
ened with death sliould I marry Benjamin Keppel.” 

“ IDven to become betrothed to him would be fatal,” he answered. 

" And by whom am I thus threatened ?” 

“That is a question I cannot answer. I am here merely to warn 
you, not to give explanations.” 

“But the person who takes such an extraordinary interest in my 
private affairs must have some motive for this threat.” 

“ Of course.” 

“What is it?” 

“ How can I tell ? It is not myself who is threatening you. I have 
only given you warning.” 

“ There is a reason, then, why I should not marry Mr. Keppel ?” 

“ There is even a reason why you should in future refuse to accept 
his invitations to the Villa Fabron,” my strange companion replied. 
“ You have been invited to form one of a party on board the Yispera, 
but for your personal safety I would presume to advise you not to go.” 

“1 shall certainly please myself,” I replied. “These threats will 
certainly not deter me from acting just as I think proper. If I go 
upon a cruise with Mr. Keppel and his son I shall have no fear of my 
personal safety.” 

“ Eeginald Thorne was young and athletic. He had no fear. But 
he disobeyed a warning, and you know the result.” 

“ Then you wish me to decline Mr. Keppel’s invitation and remain 
in Nice?” 

“ I urge you for several reasons to decline his invitation, but I do 
not suggest that you should remain in Nice. I am the bearer Of in¬ 
structions to you. If you carry them oiit they will be distinctly to 
your benefit.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“To-day,” he said, “is the eighteenth of February. Those who 
have your welfare at heart desire that you should, after the Riviera 
season is over, go to London, arriving there on the first of June next. 
You' know London, of course ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. This stranger seemed vastly well informed re¬ 
garding my antecedents. 

“AVell, on arrival in London you will go to the Hotel Cecil and 
there receive a visitor on the following day, the second. You will then 
bo given certain instructions which must be carried out.” 

“All this is very mysterious,” I remarked. “But I really have 
no intention of going to London. By June I shall probably be in New 
York again.” 

“ I think not,” was his cold reply. “ Because when you fully con- 
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eider the whole ciroiunstances you will keep the appointment in London 
and learn the truth.” 

“The truth regarding the death of Reginald Thome?” I cried. 
“ Cannot I learn it here?” 

“Ifo,” he replied. “And, further,’you will never learn it imless 
you take heed of the plain words I have spoken to-night.” 

“ You tell me that any further friendship between Mr. Keppel and 
myself is forbidden,” I exclaimed, laughing. “ Why, the whole thing is 
really too absurd! I shall, of course, just please myself, as I always 
do.” 

“ In that case disaster is inevitable,” he observed with a sigh. 

“ You tell me that I am threatened with death if I disobey. That 
is certainly extremely comforting.” 

“You appear to regard what I have said very lightly. Miss Ros- 
selH,” said the unknown. “ It would be well if you regarded your love 
for Ernest Cameron just as lightly.” 

“ He has nothing whatever to do with this matter,” I said quickly. 
“ I am mistress of my o\vn actions, and I refuse to be influenced by any 
threats uttered by a person who fears to reveal his identity.” 

“ As you will,” he replied with an impatient movement. “ I am 
unknown to you, it is true, but I think I have shown an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of your private affairs.” 

“ If, ns you assure me, you are acting in rhy interests, you may 
surely tell me the truth regarding the mystery surrounding poor Regi¬ 
nald’s death,” I suggested. 

“ That is unfortunately not within my power,” he responded. “ I 
am in possession only of certain facts, and have risked much in coming 
here to-night and giving you warning.” 

“But how can my affaire affect anyone?” I queried. “What you 
have told me is, if true, most extraordinary.” 

“ It is true, and it is, ns you say, very extraordinary. Your friend 
Mr. Thorne died mysteriously. I only hope. Miss Rosselli, that you 
will not share the same fate.” 

I paused to look at the curious figure before me, . ^ 

“In order to avoid doing so, then, I am to hold aloof from Mr. 
Keppel, remain in Europe imtil May, and then travel to London, there 
to meet some person unknown ?” 

“Exactly; but there is still one thing further. I am charged to 
offer for your acceptance a small present as some little recompense for 
the trouble you must be at in waiting here in the south and in journey¬ 
ing to London,” and he drew from beneath his strangely grotesque 
dress a small box some four or five inches square wrapped in paper. 
This he held out to me. 

I did not take it. There was something uncanny about it all. 
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“Do not liesitate, or we may be observed,” he urged. “Take it 
quickly. Do not open it until you return to your hotel,” and he thrust 
it into my hand. 

“Remember what I have said,” he exclaimed, rising quickly. “I 
must be gone, for I see that, suspicion is aroused in those who are 
watching. Act with prudence, and the disaster against which I have 
warned you will not oceur. Above all, keep the appointment in Lon¬ 
don on the second of June.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because for your own safety it is imperative,” he responded, and 
with a low bow he opened the door of the box, and the next instant I 
was alone with the little packet the stranger had given me resting in my 
hand. 


IX. 

SHOWS THE bird's TALONS. 

For some little time after my mysterious companion had left I sat 
forward in the box, gazing down at the wild revelry below, and hoping 
that one or other of the party would recognize me. ■ 

So great a crowd was there, and so many dresses.exactly similar, 
that to distinguish Ulrica or Gerald, or, indeed, any of the others, 
proved absolutely impossible. They might of course be in one or other 
of the supper-rooms, and I saw from the first that there was but little 
chance of finding them. 

Leaning my elbows on the edge of the box, I gazed down upon the 
scene of reckless merriment, but my thoughts were full of the strange 
words uttered by the mysterious masker. The packet he had given me 
I had transferred to my pocket, and with pardonable curiosity I longed 
to open it and see what it contained. 

Suddenly I was brought back to a due sense of my surroundings by 
the opening of the door of the box and the entry of one of the theatre- 
attendants, who, addressing me in French, said: 

“ I beg m’zelle’s pardon, but the Direction would esteem it a favor 
if m’zelle would, step down to the bureau at once.” 

“What do they want with me?” I inquired quickly with consider¬ 
able surprise. 

“ Of that I have no knowledge, m’zelle. I was merely told to ask 
you to go there without delay.” 

Therefore, in wonder, I rose and followed the man down-stairs and 
through the crowd of revellers to the private office of the Direction, 
close to the main entrance of the Casino. 

In the room I found the Director, an elderly man with short, stiff 
gray hair, sitting at a table, while near him stood two men dressed as 
pierrots, with their masks removed. 
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When the door was closed, the Director, courteously offering me a 
seat, apologized for disturbing me, but explained that he had done so at 
tlie request of his two eompanions. 

“ I may as well at once explain,” said the elder of the two in French, 
“that we desire some information which you can furnish.” 

“ Of what nature ?” I inquired with considerable surprise. 

“ In the theatre, an hour ago, you were escorted by a masker wearing 
a dress representing an owl. "^ou danced with him, but were afterwards 
lost in the crowd. Search was made through all the rooms for you, 
but you could not be found. Where have you been ?” 

“ I have been sitting in the box in conversation with the stranger.” 

“All the time?” 

“ Yes, he took precautions against being seen.” 

“ Who was he ?” 

“ I have no idea,” I responded, still puzzled at the man’s demand. 

“ I had better perhaps explain at once to mademoiselle that we are 
agents of police,” he said with a smile, “ and that the movements of the 
individual who met you and ehatted with you so affably are of the 
greatest interest to us.” 

“Then you know who he is?” I exelaimed quickly.. 

“ Yes. We have discovered that.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ Unfortunately, it is not our habit to give details of any ease on 
which we are engaged until it is completed.” 

“The case in question is the murder of Mr, Thome at the Grand 
Hotel, is it not ?” . , 

“ Mademoiselle guesses correctly. She was a friend of the imfor- 
tunate gentleman’s if I mistake not?” 

“ Y^es,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said in a confidential tone, while his companion, a 
slightly younger man, stood by regarding me and tugging at his mus¬ 
tache, “ we should esteem it a favor if you would kindly relate all that 
has transpired this eyening. When we saw him meet you we were not 
certain of his identity. His disguise was puzzling. Afterwards there 
could be no doubt, but he had then disappeared.” 

“I had thought that the police had relinquished their inquiries,” 
I said, nevertheless gratified to know that they were still on the alert. 

“It is when we relax our efforts slightly that we have the better 
chance of success,” the detective replied. “ Did the man give you any 
name ?” 

“ No, he refused to tell me who he was.” 

“ And what was his excuse for accosting you and demanding a t6te- 
A-tSte?” 
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“ He said he ivished to warn me of an impending peril. In brief, 
he told me that my life was in jeopardy.” 

“ Ah I” the man ejaculated, and exchanged a meaning glance with 
his companion. “ And his pretence was to give you warning of it. Did 
he tell you by whom your life was threatened f” 

“ No. He refused any details, but made certain suggestions as to 
the course I should pursue.” ’ 

“ That sounds interesting. What did he suggest?” 

I hesitated for a few moments. Then, reflecting that the stranger 
was evidently under the observation of the police, and that the latter 
were trying to bring poor Reggie’s assassin to justice, I resolved to re¬ 
veal all that had passed between us. 

Therefore I gave a brief outline of our conversation, just as I have 
written it in the foregoing pages. Both detectives on hearing my story 
seemed very puzzled. 

" You will pardon my intrusion,” exelaimed the agent of police who 
had first spoken, “but as you will see, this is a clue which must be 
thoroughly investigated. Will mademoiselle forgive me for asking 
whether there is any truth in the man’s surmise that you were about to 
become engaged to marry M’sieur Keppel?” 

" None whatever,” I answered frankly. “ I can only suppose that 
some unfounded gossip has arisen, as it so often does, and that it has 
reached his ears.” 

“ Yet he threatens—or at least warns you of peril—if you should 
become the wife of this wealthy m’sieur I Ah I there seems some very 
deep motive; but what it really is we must seek to discover. When we 
have found it we shall have, I feel confident, a clue to the murderer 
of M’sieur Thorne.” 

“ But there is still another rather curious fact,” I went on, now de¬ 
termined to conceal nothing. “ He declared that it was necessary for 
my well-being that I should return to London, and there meet some 
person who would visit me on the second of next June.” 

“ Ah I And you intend keeping that appointment, I presume.” 

“ I intend to do nothing of the kind,” I replied with a laugh. “ The 
affair is a very ugly one, and I have no desire whatever that my name 
should be linked further with it.” 

“ Of course. I quite understand the annoyance caused to mademoi¬ 
selle. It is sufficient to have one’s friend murdered in that mysterious 
manner, without being pestered by mysterious individuals who mask 
themselves and prophesy, all sorts of unpleasant things if their orders 
are not obeyed. Did you promise to go to London?” 

“ I said I would consider the advisability of doing so.” 

“You were diplomatic—eh?” he said with a laugh. “It is un- 
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fortunate that this fellow has slipped our fingers so cleverly—very un¬ 
fortunate.” 

“ But if he is known to you there will surely not be much difficulty 
in rediscovering him ?” 

" Ah I that’s just the question, you see. We are not absolutely 
certain as to his identity.” Then after a slight pause he glanced at 
me and asked suddenly, “ Mademoiselle has a friend—or had a friend— 
named Cameron—a M’sieur Ernest Cameron ? Is that so ?” 

I think I must have bluslifed beneath the pieces of black velvet that 
hid my cheeks. 

“ That is correct,” I stammered. “ Why ?” 

“ The reason is unimportant,” he answered carelessly. “ The fact 
is written in the papers concerning the case, and we like always to verify 
facts in such a case as this—that’s all.” 

“ But he has no connection with the tragic affair,” I hastened to de¬ 
clare. “ I haven’t spoken to him for nearly two years—^we have been 
apart for quite that time.” 

“ Of course,” said the man reassuringly. " The fact has nothing 
to do with the matter. I merely referred to it in order to gain con¬ 
firmation of our information. You mentioned something of a pro¬ 
posed yachting cruise. What did this mysterious individual say re¬ 
garding that?” 

“ He warned me not to go on board the Vispera- ” 

"The Vispera?” he interrupted. "The owner of the yacht is 
m’sieur the millionaire, is he not?” 

I responded in the affirmative. 

" And this M’sieur Keppel has invited you to go with others on a 
cruise to Naples?” 

" Yes. But how did you know that it was to Naples ?” I inquired. 

" All yachts sailing from Nice eastward go to Naples,” he answered, 
laughing. "I suppose the programme includes a run to the Greek 
islands, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Tunis—eh?” 

" I think so, but I have not yet heard definitely.” 

" You have accepted the invitation, I take it?” 

I nodded. 

"And that, of course, lends color to the belief that m’sieur the 
millionaire is in love with you, for it is well known that although he 
has that magnificent yacht he never goes on a pleasure cruise.” 

"I can’t help what may bo thought by gossips,” I said hastily. 
“ Mr. Keppel is a friend of mine—nothing further.” 

"But this friendship has apparently caused certain apprehensions 
to arise in the minds of some persons of whom your mysterious com¬ 
panion was the mouthpiece—^the people who threatened you with death 
should you disobey them.” 
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“Who are those people, do you imagine?” I inquired, deeply in 
earnest, for the matter seemed to grow increasingly serious. 

“AhI” he answered with a shrug of his shoulders. “If we kne^y 
that we should have no difficulty in arresting the assassin of M’sieur 
Thorne.” 

“ Well, what do you consider my best course ?” I asked, utterly be¬ 
wildered by the mysterious events of the evening. 

“ I should advise you to keep your own counsel and leave the in¬ 
quiries to us,” was the detective’s rejoinder. “If this man again ap¬ 
proaches you, make an appointment with him later and acquaint us 
with the time and place at once.” 

“But I don’t anticipate that I shall see him again.” Then, de¬ 
termined to render the police agents every assistance, even though they 
had been stupidly blind to allow the stranger to escape, I drew from 
my pocket the small packet which he had given me. 

“ This,” I said, “ he handed to me at the last instant, accompanied 
by a hope that I Avould not fail to keep the appointment in London.” 

“What is it?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Will you permit us to open it ?” he inquired, much interested. 

“ Certainly,” I responded. “ I am anxious to see what it contains.” 

The detective took it and cut the string with his pocket-knife; 
then, while his subordinate and the Director of the Casino craned their 
necks to investigate, he unwrapped paper after paper until he came to 
a square jewel-case covered in dark-crimson leather. 

“An ornament, I suppose?” exclaimed the detective. 

Then he opened the box, and from its velvet-lined depths something 
fell to the ground which caused us to utter n loud cry of surprise in 
chorus. 

The detective bent and picked it up. 

I stood dumfounded and aghast. In his hand was a bundle of 
folded French bank-notes—each for one thousand francs. 

They were the notes stolen from Heginald Thorne by his assassin. 


X. 

MAKES ONE POINT PLAIN. 

“ ExTHAOEDiNAnY 1” ejaculated the detective, whoso habitual cool¬ 
ness seemed utterly upset by the unexpected discovery. “This adds 
an entirely new feature to the case.” 

“ What, I wonder, could have been the motive in giving the notes 
to mademoiselle?” queried his companion. 

“ How can we tell ?” said the other. “ It at least proves one thing, 
namely, that the man in the owl’s dress is the individual we suspected.” 

“ Do you then believe him to be the actual assassin ?” I asked. 
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But the detectives, with the aid of the Director of the Casino, were 
busy counting the stolen notes. There were sixty, each for one thousand 
francs. 

They examined the leather jewelry case, but found no mark upon it 
nor upon the paper wrappings. The box was such as might have once 
contained a bracelet, but the raised velvet-covered spring in the in¬ 
terior had been removed in order to admit of the introduction of the 
notes, which, even when folded, formed a rather large packet. 

“ They are undoubtedly those stolen from M’sieur Thorne,” the de¬ 
tective said. “ In these circumstances it is our duty to take possession 
of them as evidence against the criminal. I shall lodge them with the 
Prefect of Police until we have completed the inquiry.” 

“ Certainly,” I answered. “ I have no desire to keep them in my 
possession. Tlie history connected with them is far too gruesome. But 
whatever motive could there be in handing them to me ?” 

“ Ah, that we hope to discover later,” the detective responded, care¬ 
fully folding them, replacing them in the case, and taking charge of the 
wrappings, which it was believed might form some clue. " At present 
it would seem very much as though the assassin handed you the proceeds 
of iiis crime in order to convince you that robbery was not the motive.” 

“ Then you do believe that the man in the owl’s dress was the real 
culprit?” I cried eagerly. “ If so, I have actually danced to-night with 
poor Eeggie’s murderer 1” I gasped. 

“ It is more than likely that we shall be able to establish that fact,” 
tlie subordinate observed in a rather uncertain tone. 

“ How unfortunate,” ejaculated his superior, “ that we allowed him 
to thus slip through our fingers—and with the money actually upon 
him too!” 

“ Yes,” observed the Director of the Casino. “ You have certainly 
to-night lost an excellent opportunity, messieurs. It is curious that 
neither of you noticed mademoiselle in the box talking with this mys¬ 
terious individual.” 

“ That was, I think, impossible,” I remarked. “ We sat quite back 
in the small alcove.” 

“ What number was your box P” the Director asked. 

"Fifteen.” 

“ Ah 1 of course,” he said quickly. " There is, I remember, a kind 
of alcove at the back. You sat in there.” 

"Well,” observed the chief detective, "no good can be done by 
remaining here longer, I suppose, so we had better endeavor to trace 
this interesting person by other means. The fact that he has given up 
the proceeds of the crime is sufficient to* show that he means to leave 
Nice. Therefore we must lose no time,” and he glanced at his watch. 
“ Ten minutes to two,” he said. Then turning to his assistant, he or- 
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dered him to drive to the station and see whether the man who had 
worn the disguise of the night-bird was among the travellers leaving 
for Marseilles at two-thirty. 

“ Bemain on duty at the station until I send and relieve you,” he 
said. “There are several special trains to Cannes and Monte Carlo 
about three o’clock on account of the ball. Be careful to catch them all. 
It is my opinion that he may be going to cross the frontier at Venti¬ 
miglia. I’ll telephone there as soon as I get down to the bureau.” 

“ Bien, m’sieur,” answered the other, and as they went out, wishing 
me good-night, I followed them, asking of the senior of the pair,— 

“ Tell me, m’sieur, what is my best course of action. Do you think 
the threats are serious ?” 

“ Not at all,” ho answered reassuringly. “ My dear mademoiselle, 
don’t distress yourself in the very least regarding what ho has said. He 
has only endeavored to frighten you into rendering him assistance. Act 
just as you think proper. Your experience to-night has certainly been 
a strange one; but if I were in your place I would return to the hotel, 
sleep soundly, and forget it all until—well, until we make an arrest.” 

“ You expect to do so, then?” 

“ We, of course, hope so. In my profession, you know, everything is 
uncertain. So much depends upon chance,” and he smiled pleasantly. 

“Then I presume you will communicate with me later as to the 
further result of your investigations ?” I suggested. 

“ Most certainly. Mademoiselle shall be kept well informed of our 
operations, never fear.” 

We were at the door of the Casino, where a great crowd had assem¬ 
bled to watch the maskers emerging. 

“ Shall I call you a fiacre ?” he asked quite gallantly. 

“ No, thank you,” I responded. “ I’ll walk. It’s only a few steps 
to the Grand.” 

“ Ah, of course,” he laughed. “ I had forgotten. Bon soir, made¬ 
moiselle.” 

I wished him good-night, and next second he was lost in .the crowd, 
while with my mind full of my extraordinary adventure I walked along 
the Quai St. Jean Baptiste to the hotel. 

The incidents had been so strange that they seemed beyond belief. 

I found the faithful Felicita dozing, but Ulrica had not returned. 
When she entered, however, a quarter of an hour later, she was in the 
highest of spirits, declaring that she had experienced a most delightful 
time. 

“ My opinion of the Carnival ball, my dear, is that it is by far the 
jolliest function on the Kiviera,” she declared. Then in the same breath 
she proceeded to give me an outline of her movements from the time we 
were lost to one another in the crowd. She had, it appeared, had supper 
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with Gerald and several friends, and the fun had been fast and furious. 
Her dress was badly torn in places, and certainly her dishevelled appear¬ 
ance showed that she had entered thoroughly into the boisterous merri¬ 
ment of the Carnival. 

"And you?” she inquired presently. "What in the world became 
of you? We searched everywhere before supper, but couldn’t find you.” 

" I met a rather entertaining partner,” I responded briefly. 

" A stranger ?” 

"Yes,” and I gave her ^ look by which she understood that I in¬ 
tended to say nothing before Pelicita. 

Therefore the subject was dropped, and as I resolved to tell her of 
my adventure later, she left me for the night. 

I am seldom troubled by insomnia, but that night little sleep came 
to my eyes. 

I lay there thinking it all over. I had now not the slightest doubt 
but that the man in the owl’s dress was the actual assassin of poor 
Reggie. And I had chatted amicably with him. I had actually danced 
with him! The very thought held me horrified. 

What marvellous self-confidence the fellow had displayed; what 
cool audacity, what imwar^antable interference in my private affairs, 
and what a terrible counter-stroke he had effected in presenting me 
with the actual notes filched from the dead man’s pockets! The inci¬ 
dent was rendered none the less bewildering on account of the entire 
absence of motive. I lay awake reflecting upon it the whole night long. 

When we took our morning coffee together I related to Ulrica all 
that had passed. She sat, a pretty, dainty figure, in her lace-trimmed 
and beribboned robe-de-chambre, leaning her bare elbows upon the table, 
and listening open-mouthed. 

" And the police actually allowed him to escape scot-free I” she cried 
indignantly. 

"Yes.” 

“The thing is monstrous. I begin to think that their failnre to 
trace the.rpurderer is because they are in league with him. Here, abroad, 
one never knows. My dear Carmela, depend upon it that in this world 
of Monte Carlo the police are bribed just as the press, the railway men, 
and porters are bribed by those rulers of the Riviera, the Administration 
of the Soci6t6 des Bains de Mer de Monaco.” 

"That may be so,” I observed wonderingly. "But the fact still 
remains that last night I danced with Reggie’s assassin.” 

“ Did he dance well ?” 

“ Oh Ulrica! Don’t treat the thing humorously I” I protested. 

"I’m not humorous. The worst of Carnival balls is that they’re 
such mixed affairs. One meets millionaires and murderers, and rubs 
shoulders with the most notorious women in Europe. Your adventure. 
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however, is absolutely unique. If it got into the papers what a nice 
little story it would make, wouldn’t it ?” 

“ For heaven’s sake, no I” I cried. 

" Well, if you don’t want it to reach the Petit Nigois or the Eclaireur 
you’d better be pretty close about it. Poor Peggie’s murder is a 
mystery, and the public fondly delight to read anything about a mys¬ 
tery.” 

We discussed it for a long time, until the entrance of Pelicita caused 
us to drop the subject. Yes, it was, as Ulrica had declared, an absolute 
enigma. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, when we had both dressed ready 
to go out,—for we had accepted an invitation to go on an excursion in 
automobile up to Tourette,—tlie waiter entered with a card, which 
Ulrica took and read. 

“ Oh,” she sighed, “ here’s another detective I Don’t let him keep 
us, dear. You know the Allens won’t wait for us. They said four 
o’clock sharp, opposite Vogarde’s.” 

“ But we can’t refuse to see him,” I said. 

" Of course not,” she replied, and turning to the waiter ordered 
him to show the caller up. 

“ There arc two gentlemen,” he explained. 

“Then show them both up,” answered Ulrica. “Be sharp, please, 
as we are in a hurry.” 

“Yes, madame,” responded the waiter, a young Swiss, and went 
below. 

“ I suppose they are the pair I saw last night,” I said. “ The police 
on the Continent seem always to hunt in couples. One never sees a 
single gendarme, either in France or Italy.” 

“ One goes to keep the other cheerful, I believe,” Ulrica remarked, 
and a few moments later the two callers were shown up. 

They were not the same as I had seen in the Director’s room at the 
Casino. 

“I regret this intrusion,” said the elder, a dark-bearded, rather 
unwholesome-looking individual ivith lank black hair. “ I have, I be¬ 
lieve, the honor of addressing Mademoiselle Rosselli ?” 

“That’s me,” I responded briefly, for I did not intend them to 
cause me to lose a most enjoyable trip in that most chic of latter-day 
conveyances, an automobile. 

“We are police-agents, as you have possibly seen from my card, 
and have called merely to ask whether you can identify either of these 
photographs,” and he pulled forth two cabinet pictures from his pocket 
and handed them to me. 

One was a prison photograph of an elderly, sad-eyed convict, with 
baldish head and scraggy beard, while the other was a well-taken like- 
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ness of a foppishly dressed young man of about twenty-eight, the upward 
trend of bis mustache giving him a foreign appearance. 

Both were strangers to me. I had never seen either of them in the 
flesh, at least to my knowledge, and Ulrica was also agreed that she had 
never seen any one bearing the slightest resemblance to either. 

“ Mademoiselle is absolutely certain ?” the detective asked of me. 

“ Absolutely,” I responded. 

"Will mademoiselle have the kindness to allow her memory to go 
back for one moment to the ^ay of the imfortunate gentleman’s death ?” 
asked the detective with an amiable air. “ At the time M’sieur Thorne 
was at the table at Monte Carlo and playing with success there were, I 
believe, many persons around him.” 

“ Yes, a crowd.” 

" And near him, almost at his elbow, you did not see this man?” he 
inquired, indicating the bearded convict. 

. I shook my head. 

“I really do not recollect any face of that excited crowd,” I re¬ 
sponded. " He may have been there, but I certainly did not see him.” 

" Nor did I,” chimed in Ulrica. 

" Then I much regret troubling you,” he said, bowing politely. “ In 
this affair we are, as you of course know, making very searching inquiries 
on account of representations made by the Ambassador of the United 
States in Paris. We intend, if possible, to solve the mystery.” 

" And the man who accosted me at the ball last night,” I said. “ Do 
you suspect him to be the original of that photograph ?” 

" At the ball last night? I do not follow mademoiselle.” 

" But I made a statement of the whole facts to two agents of your 
department at an early hour this morning, before I left the Casino.” 

He looked puzzled, and his dark face broadened into a smile. 

" Pardon. But I think mademoiselle must be under, a misapprehen¬ 
sion. What occurred at the ball ? Anything to arouse your suspicion ?” 

" To arouse my suspicion ?” I echoed. " Why, a man attired in the 
garb of an owl accosted me, gave me a strange warning, and actually 
placed in my hands the sixty thousand francs in notes stolen from the 
dead man 1” 

“ Impossible 1” gasped the detective, amazed. “ Where are the notes ? 
You should have given us information instantly.” 

“ I handed the notes to two police agents who were waiting in the 
Director’s room, and to whom I made a statement of the whole affair.” 

“ What I” he cried loudly. " You have parted with the money ?” 

" Certainly.” 

" Then mademoiselle has been most cleverly tricked, for the men to 
whom you handed the proceeds of the robbery were certainly not agents 
of the police I They were impostors 1” 
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XI. 

DESOBIBBS A MEETING AND ITS SEQUEL, 

His words staggered me, 

“ Not agents of police 1” I cried, dumbfounded. " Why, they were 
fully cognizant of every detail of the affair. It was the Director of the 
Casino who presented them.” 

“Then M’sieur the Directeur was tricked, just as you were,” he 
answered gravely. “ You say that you i.ctually received from the hands 
of some one who wore an effective disguise the sum stolen from the un¬ 
fortunate m’sieur? Kindly explain the whole circumstances of your 
meeting, and what passed between you.” 

“My dear Carmela,” exclaimed Ulrica, “this fresh complication 
is absolutely bewildering. You not only danced and chatted with the 
murderer, but you were the victim of a very clever plot.” 

“ That is quite certain,” observed the officer. “ The two individuals 
to whom mademoiselle inadvertently gave the notes upon the representa¬ 
tion that they were agents of the police, were evidently well acquainted 
with the murderer’s intention to give up the proceeds of the robbery, and 
had watched you narrowly all through the evening. But kindly give 
us exact details.” 

In obedience to his demand, I recounted the whole story. It seemed 
to me incredible that the two men who had sent for me were bogus detec¬ 
tives, yet such was the actual fact, as was shown later when the Director 
of the Casino explained how they had come to him, telling him that they 
were police agents from Marseilles, and had ordered him to send for me, 
ns they wished to interrogate me regarding “the affair of the Grand 
Hotel.” Such, he declared, was their air of authority that he never for 
n moment doubted that they were genuine officers of police. 

My statement held the two men absolutely speechless. I told them 
of the strange appointment in London made by the man with the owl’s 
face, of the curious warning he had given me, and of the manner in 
which he had presented me with the sum won at the tables by the mur¬ 
dered man. 

“ You can give us absolutely no idea whatever of his personal appear¬ 
ance?” he inquired dubiously. 

“ None whatever,” I answered. “ The dress and mask were effectual 
in disguising him.” 

“And the'two men who falsely passed as police agents—will you 
kindly describe them?” And he took out a weli-worn pocket-book and 
scribbled in it. 

I described their personal appearance as closely as I could, while on 
his part he took down my statement very carefully. 

“This is most extraordinary!” Ulrica observed, standing near me 
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in wonder. " The pair who said they were detectives were exceedingly 
clever, and are evidently aware of all that has transpired.” 

“ Marvellous 1” exclaimed the man reflectively. “ Only a very clever 
thief would dare to walk into the bureau of the Casino and act as they 
did.” 

" Have they any connection with the actual assassin, do you think?” 

"Fm inclined to believe so,” he responded. “It was a conspiracy 
on their part to obtain possession of the money.” 

“ Of course, I gave it up in entire innocence,” I said. “ I never 
dreamed that such a plot could exist.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” observed the detective. “In this affair we 
have evidently to deal with those who have brought crime to a fine art. 
There seems something remarkable regarding the appointment in Lon¬ 
don on the second of June. It seems as though it were devised to gain 
time with some secret object or another.” 

“ I am absolutely bewildered,” I admitted. “ My position in this 
tragic affair is anytliing but enviable.” 

“Most certainly. All this must be most annoying and distressing 
to mademoiselle. I onlj' hope we shall be successful in tracing the real 
perpetrators of the crime.” 

“ You think there was more than one ?” 

“ That is most probable,” he replied. “ At present, however, we still 
remain without any tangible clue, save that the proceeds of the crime 
have passed from one person to another through the agency of your¬ 
self.” 

“ Their audacity was beyond comprehension 1” I cried. “ It really 
seems inconceivable that I should have danced with the actual mur¬ 
derer, and afterwards been induced to hand over to a pair of impostors 
the money stolen from the unfortunate young man. I feel that I am to 
blame for my shortsightedness.” 

“ Not at all, mademoiselle, not at all,” declared the detective with 
his suave Gallic politeness. “ With such a set of ingenious malefactors 
it is easy to commit an error and fall a victim.” 

“ And what can be done ?” 

“ We can only continue our investigations.” 

“ But the man in the owl’s dress ? Tell me candidly, do you really 
believe that he was the actual murderer ?” 

“ He may have been. It was evident that for some hidden reason 
he had a strong motive in passing the stolen notes intn your posses¬ 
sion.” 

“ But why ?” 

“AhI that is one of the mysteries which we must try and solve. 
The man was French, you say ?” 

“ He spoke English admirably.” 
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“ No word of French ?” 

“ Not a single word. Yet he possessed an accent rather unusual.” 

"He might have been a foreigner—an Italian or German—for 
aught you know ?” the detective suggested. 

"No,” I answered reflectively. “His gesture was French. I be¬ 
lieve that he was actually French.” 

“ And the bogus police agents ?” 

" They too were French, undoubtedly. It would have been impos¬ 
sible to deceive the Director of the Casino, himself a Frenchman.” 

“ Mademoiselle is quite right. I will at once see M'sieur le Direc- 
teur and hear his statement. It is best,” he added, " that the matter 
should remain a profound secret. Do not mention it, either of you, 
even to your nearest friends. Publicity might very probably render 
futile all our inquiries.” 

“ I understand,” I said. 

“ And mademoiselle will say no word to any one about it?” 

I glanced at Ulrica inquiringly. 

“ Certainly,” she answered. “ If m’sieur wishes the affair shall be 
kept secret.” 

Then, after some further discussion, the police officer thanked us, 
gave us an assurance of his most profound respect, and, accompanied 
by his silent subordinate, withdrew. 

“ After all,” I remarked when they had gone, “ it will he best, per¬ 
haps, to say nothing whatever to Gerald. He might mention it incau¬ 
tiously, and thus it might get into the papers.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” answered Ulrica, “ perhaps silence is best. But 
the trick played upon you passes comprehension. I don’t like the aspect 
of affairs at all, and if it were not for the fact that we have so many 
friends here in Nice, and that it is just the centre of the season, I should 
suggest the packing of our trunks.” 

“We shall leave soon,” I said, “as soon as the yachting party is 
complete.” 

That same night after our trip to Tonrette we accompanied the 
Allens, a middle-aged American and his wife, who lived in Paris, over 
to Monte Carlo. The Battle of Flowers had token place there during 
the day, and that event always marks the zenith of the gaming season. 
The Rooms were crowded, and the dresses, always magnificent at 
night, were more daring than ever. Half fashionable Europe seemed 
there, including an English Royal Highness and a crowd of notables. 
One of De Lara’s operas was being played in the Casino theatre, and his 
works, being great favorites there, always attract a full house. 

The display of jewels at the tables was that night the most :daZzling 
I had ever seen. Some women, mostly gay Parisiennes or arrogant 
Russians, seemed literally covered mth diamonds, and as they stood 
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around one risking their louis or five-franc pieces, it seemed strange 
that with jewels of that worth upon them they should descend to play 
with such paltry stakes. But many women at Monte Carlo play merely 
because it is the correct thing so to do, and very often are careless of 
either loss or gain. 

The usual characters were there: the wizened old man with his 
capacious purse; the old hag in black cashmere and rouged face play¬ 
ing and winning; and, alas! ^le foolish young man who staked always 
in the wrong place until he had flung away his last louis. In all the 
world there is no stranger panorama of life than that presented at ten 
o’clock at night at the tables of Monte Carlo. It is unique, indescribable 
—appalling. 

Temptation is spread before the unwary in all its forms, imtil the 
fevered atmosphere of gold and avarice throbs with evil, becomes nau¬ 
seous, and one longs for a breath of the fresh night air and a refreshing 
drink to take the bad taste out of one’s mouth. 

I played, merely because Ulrica and Dolly Allen played. I think 
I won three or four louis, but am not certain of the amount. You ask 
why? 

Because seated at the table exactly opposite to where I stood un¬ 
noticed among the crowd was Ernest Cameron. 

At his side was the inevitable red and black card whereon he regis¬ 
tered each number as it came up; before him were several little piles 
of louis and a few notes; while behind him, leaning now and then over 
his chair and whispering, was that woman! 

At frequent intervals he played, generally upon the dozens, and even 
then rather uncertainly. But he often lost. Once or twice he played 
with fairly large stakes upon a chance that appeared practically cer¬ 
tain ; but he had no luck, and the croupier raked them in. 

For fully a dozen times he staked two louis on the last twelve num¬ 
bers, but with that perversity which sometimes seems to seize the rou¬ 
lette-ball, the numbers came up between 1 and 24. 

Suddenly the tow-haired woman who had replaced me in his affee- 
tions leaned over and said in a voice quite audible to me,— . 

“ Put the maximum on number 61” 

With blind obedience he counted out the sum sufiieient to win the 
maximum of six thousand francs, and pushed it upon the number she 
had named. 

“ Eien no va plus 1” eried the eroupier next instant, and there, sure 
enough, I saw the ball drop into the number the witch had prophesied. 

The croupier counted the stake quiekly, and pushed with his rake 
towards the fortunate player notes for six thousand francs, folded in 
half, with the simple words,— 

« Enplein?” 
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" Enough 1” cried the woman, prompting him, “ Play no more to¬ 
night.” 

He sighed, and with a strange, preoccupied air, gathered up his 
coin, notes, and other belongings, while a. player tossed over a flve-frane 
piece to " mark” his place, or, in other words, to secure his chair when he 
vacated it. Then, still obedient to her, he rose with a faint smile upon 
his lips. 

As he did so, he raised his eyes, and they fell full upon mine, for I 
was standing there watching him. 

Our gaze met suddenly. Hext instant, however, the light died out 
from his countenance, and he stood glaring at me as though I were an 
apparition. His mouth was slightly opened, his hand trembled, his 
brows contracted, and his face grew ashen. 

His attitude was as though he were cowed by my presence. He re¬ 
membered our last meeting. 

In a moment, however, he recovered his self-possession, turned his 
back upon me, and strolled away beside that woman who had usurped 
my place. 


XII. 

OAnniES ME ON BOAnO THE VI8PBRA. 

I STOOD gazing after him as he strode down the great room with 
its bejewelled, excited crowd, where the chevalier d’industrie and the 
declass^ woman jostled with the pickpocket, the professional thief, and 
the men who gamble at Aix, Ostend, Namur, or Spa as the seasons come 
and go, that strange assembly of courteous Italians, bearded Eussians, 
well-groomed Englishmen, and women painted, powdered, and per¬ 
fumed; those reckless beings qui pfichent 4 froid, who sin not through 
the senses but through indifference. 

I held my breath; my heart beat so violently that I could hear it 
above the babel of voices about me. I suffered the most acute agony. 
Of late I had been always thinking of him—asleep, dreaming—always 
dreaming of him. Always the same pang of regret was within my heart, 
regret that I had allowed him to go away without a word, without telling 
him how madly, despairingly, I loved him. 

Life without him was a hopeless blank, yet it was all through my 
vanity, my wretched pride, my invincible self-love. I was now careless, 
indifferent, inconsequential, my only thought being of him. His cold¬ 
ness, his disdain, was killing me. Yes, when his eyes had met mine in 
surprise, they were strange. Sphinx-like, and mysterious. 

Yet at that moment I did not care what he might say to me. I only 
wished to hear him speaking to me: to hear the sound of his voice and 
to know that he cared enough for me to treat me ns a human being. 

Ah, I trembled when I realized how madly I loved him, and how 
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fierce was my hatred of that woman who issued her orders and whom he 
obeyed. 

I turned away with the Allens, while Ulrica cried delightedly that 
she had won on 16, her favorite number. But I did not answer. My 
heart had grown sick,- and I went forth into the bright night air and 
down the steps towards the “ ascenseurs.” 

I returned to Nice with a feeling that for me, now that Ernest 
had drifted from me to become a placid gambler and was indifferent, 
life had no further charm. The recollection of the days that followed 
can never be torn from my memory, my brain, my soul. I smiled, 
though I was wearing out my heart; I laughed even though bitter tears 
were ready to start to my eyes, and I made pretence of being interested 
in things to which I was at heart supremely indifferent. 

That night as we drove from the station to the hotel Ulrica acciden¬ 
tally touched my hand. 

“ How cold you are, dear I” she cried in surprise. 

“ Yes,” I answered, shivering. 

I was cold; it was the truth. At thought of the man who had for¬ 
saken me an icy chill had struck my heart—the chill of unsatisfied love, 
of desolation, of blank, unutterable despair. 

In due course our yachting gowns came home from the dressmaker’s^ 
—accompanied by terrifying bills, of course,—and a few days later we 
sailed out of Villefranche harbor on board the Vispera. The party was 
a well-chosen one, consisting mostly of youngish people, several of whom 
we knew quite well, and ere the second day was over we had all settled 
down to the usual routine of life on board a yacht.. There was no sensa¬ 
tion of being cramped up, but, on the contrary, the decks were btoad 
and spacious, and the cabins perfect nests of luxury. 

Our plans had been slightly altered, for as the majority of the 
guests had never been to Algiers it was resolved to make a mn over there 
and then coast along. Algeria and Tunis and so on to Alexandria. 
From the first moment that we went on board all was gay, all luxu¬ 
rious, for were we not the guests of a man who, although absurdly eco¬ 
nomical himself, was always lavish when he entertained? Everyone 
was loud in praise of the magnificent appointments of the vessel, and 
dinner, at which its owner presided, was a merry function. 

I was placed next Lord Eldersfield, a pleasant, middle-aged, gray¬ 
eyed man, who had recently left the army on succeeding to the title. 
He was, I found, quite an entertaining companion, full of droll stories 
and clever witticisms; indeed, he shone at once as the conversationalist 
of the table. 

The days passed gayly, and were it not for constant thoughts of 
that man who had loved me and forgotten I should have enjoyed myself. 

Save for one day of mistral the trip across the Mediterranean proved 
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delightful, and for six days we remained in the white old City of the 
Corsairs, where we went on excursions and had a most pleasant time. 

As for Ulrica, she entered thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, 
as she always did, and with Gerald usually as her escort went hither 
and thither with her true tourist habit of poking about everywhere, 
regardless of contagious diseases or the extensive variety of bad smells 
which invariably exists in an Oriental town. Although each day the 
party went ashore and enjoyed themselves, old Mr. Keppel never accom¬ 
panied them. He knew the place, he said, and he had some business 
affairs to attend to in the deck-house which he kept sacred to himself. 
Therefore he was excused. 

" No, Miss Eosselli,” he had explained to me in confidence. “ I’m 
no sight-seer. If my guests enjoy seeing a few of the towns on the 
Mediterranean I am quite contented, but I prefer to remain quiet here 
rather than driving about in brakes and revisiting places that I have 
visited long ago.” 

" Certainly,” I said, " you are under no obligation to these people. 
They accept your kind hospitality, and the least they can do is to allow 
you to remain in pence when you wish.” 

“Yes,” he sighed. "I leave them in Gerald’s charge. He knows 
how to look after them.” 

And his face seemed sad and anxious, ns though he were utterly 
forlorn. 

Indeed, after a week at sea we saw but little of him. He lunched 
and dined with us in the saloon each day, but never joined our musical 
parties after dinner, and seldom, if ever, entered the smoking-room. 
All knew him to be eccentric, therefore this apparent disregard for our 
presence was looked upon as one of his peculiar habits. Upon Gerald 
devolved the duty of acting as entertainer, and assisted by Ulrica, my¬ 
self, and old Miss Keppel he endeavored to make every one happy and 
comfortable. Fortunately, the ubiquitous Barnes had by Gerald’s 
urgent desire been left behind at the Villa Fabron. 

We had already been five weeks cruising—and five weeks in the 
Mediterranean in spring are delightful—when one night an incident 
occurred which was both mysterious and disconcerting. We were on 
our way from Constantinople, and in the first dog-watch had sighted 
one of the rocky headlands of Corsica. That evening dinner had been 
followed by an impromptu dance which had proved a most successful 
affair. The men were mostly dancers, except Lord Stoneborough, who 
was inclined to obesity; and with the piano and a couple of violins 
played by a pair of rather insipid sisters the dance was quite a jolly 
one. We even persuaded old Mr. Keppel to dance, and although his was 
not a very graceful terpsiehorean feat, nevertheless his partieipation in 
our fun put every one in an exceedingly good humor. 
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Of course, the time had not passed without the usual gossip and 
tittle-tattle which are inseparable from a yachting cruise. On board 
a yacht people become quickly inventive, and the most astounding 
Actions about oue’s neighbors are whispered behind fans and books. I 
had heard whispers regarding Ulrica and Gerald Keppel. Humor had 
it that the old gentleman had actually given his consent to their mar¬ 
riage, and as soon as they returned to America the engagement would 
be announced. ^ 

Certain of the guests, with an air of extreme confidence, took me 
aside and questioned me regarding it, but I merely responded that I 
knew nothing and greatly doubted the accuracy of the rumor. More 
than once that evening I had been asked whether it were true, and so 
persistent seemed the rumor that I took Ulrica into my cabin and 
asked her point-blank. 

“ My dear,” she cried, “ have you really taken leave of your senses ? 
How absurd I . Of course there’s nothing whatever between myself and 
Gerald. He is amusing, that’s all.” 

“ You might do worse than marry him,” I laughed. “ Bemember, 
you’ve known him a long time—four years, isn’t it ?” 

“ Marry him 1 Never 1 Go and tell those prying persons, whoever 
they are, that when I’m engaged I’ll put a paragraph in the papers all 
in good time.” 

“ But don’t you think, Ulrica,” I suggested—“ don’t you think that 
if such is the case Gerald is rather too much in your society ?” 

" I can’t help him hanging aroimd me, poor boy,” she laughed. " I 
can’t be rude to him.” 

That night I turned and turned in my narrow berth, but could not 
sleep. The atmosphere seemed stifling in spite of the ventilators, and 
I dare not open the port-hole, fearing a sudden douche, for a wind had 
sprung up and we were rolling heavily. The jingle of the glasses on 
the toilet-stand, the vibration, the throbbing of the machinery, the 
tramping of the sailors overhead, the roar of the funnels, all rendered 
sleep utterly impossible. 

At last, however, I could stand it no longer, and, rising, I dressed, 
putting on a big driving-coat, with a thick shawl about my head, and 
went up on deck. The fresh air might perhaps do me good, I thought. 
At any rate, it was a remedy worth trying. 

The night, so brilliant a couple of hours before, had become dark 
and stormy, the wind was so boisterous that I walked with difiiculty, 
and the fact that the awnings had been reefed showed that Davis, the 
skipper, anticipated a squall. 

The deck was deserted. Only on the bridge could I see, above the 
strip of sheltering canvas, two shadowy figures in oilskins keeping 
watch ahead. Save for those heads I was utterly alone. On my way 
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towards the stern I passed the small deck-house which old Mr. Koppel • 
reserved as his o\vn den. The green-silk blinds were always draw 
across the port-holes and the door always remained locked. No one 
ever entered there, although many had been the speculations regarding 
the private cabin when we had first sailed. 

The millionaire himself had, however, given an explanation one 
day at luncheon. 

" I always reserve, both in my houses and here on board the Vispera, 
one room as my ow. I hope all of you will excuse me this. As you 
know, I have a good many affairs to attend to, and I hate to have my 
papers thrown into disorder.” 

Personally, I suspected him of having a lathe there and of pursuing 
his hobby of ivory-turning, but the majority of the guests accepted his 
explanution that this deck-house was his study, and that he did not 
wish them to pry there. 

More than once Ulrica had expressed to me wonder regarding the 
reason the eabin remained always closed and its curtains always draw. 
Every woman dearly loves a mystery, and, like myself, Ulrica, when 
she discovered anything suspicious, never rested until she had formed 
some theory or other. 

She had one day mentioned the fact to Gerald, who in my presence 
had given what appeared to me the true explanation. 

“ It’s merely one of the guv’nor’s eccentricities. The fact is that on 
the outward voyage from New York he bought some antique Moorish 
furniture and ivory carving in Tangier and has it stored in there until 
we return. I’ve seen it myself—beautiful things. He says he intends 
to sell them at a profit to a dealer in London,” whereat we laughed. 

Knowing how the old gentleman practised economy sometimes, I 
had accepted this as the truth. 

But as, gripping the rail to prevent being thrown dow by the roll¬ 
ing of the ship, I passed along the side of the deck-house I was sur¬ 
prised to see a light within. The curtains of green silk were still drawn, 
but the light could, nevertheless, be seen through them, and it seemed 
to me strange that any one should-be there at that hour of the night. 
I placed my face close to the screwed-dow port-hole, but the curtain 
had been so well drawn that it was impossible to see within. Then, 
moving quietly, I examined the other three round, brass-bound win¬ 
dows, but all were as closely curtained as the first. 

I fancied I heard voices os I stood there and tried to distinguish 
the words, but the roar of the funnels and howling of the wind drowned 
every other sound. 

What if my host caught me prying? His private affairs were surely 
no business of mine, therefore I was abont to turn away, when suddenly 
I experienced on extraordinary desire to peep inside that forbidden 
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chamber. I walked around it again stealthily, for fortunately 1 was in 
thin slippers. 

While standing there in hesitation I noticed that upon the low roof 
was a small ventilator which had been raised to admit air. What if I 
could get a peep doTO there ? It was an adventurous climb for a 
woman hampered by skirts as I was; but I searched for means to 
mount, and found them in a low iron staple to which some cords of the 
rigging were attached and a brass rail which afforded rather insecure 
foothold. After some effort I succeeded in scrambling- to the top, but 
not before I found myself beneath the eye of the officer on the bridge. 
Fortunately I was behind him, but if he had occasion to turn towards 
the stern he must discover me. 

Having risked so much, however, I was determined to make fur¬ 
ther endeavors, and leaning across the small roof I placed my face close 
to the open ventilator and peered down into the locked cabin. 

Next second I drew back with a start, holding my breath. A loud 
exclamation of dismay escaped me, but the sound was swallowed up 
in the noises of the boisterous night. 

The sight I witnessed below me in that small deck-house held me 
rigid as one petrified. 

XIII. 

DIS0L08E8 A MIIiLIONAIUE'S SECRET. 

So heavily was the yacht rolling that I was compelled to hold firmly, 
lest I should lose my balance and roll down upon the deck. 

My foothold was insecure, and the sight which presented itself as 
I peered within was so unexpected and startling, that in the excitement 
of the moment I loosened my grip and narrowly escaped being pitched 
do^vn headlong. From my position I unfortunately could not obtain 
a view of the entire interior, the ventilator being open only a couple 
of inches, but what I saw was sufficient to unnerve any woman. 

The cabin was brilliantly lit by electricity, but the walls, instead of 
being panelled in satinwood, as were most of the others, were decorated 
in a manner more rich and magnificent than in any other part of the 
vessel. They were of gilt, with white ornamentation in eurious Ara¬ 
besques, while upon the floor was a thick Turkey carpet with a white 
ground and pattern of turquoise blue. The effect was bright and 
glaring, and at the first moment it occurred to me that the place was 
really a ladies’ boudoir. There was another hft, it was true, but this 
one had evidently been intended as a lounge for female guests. As I 
looked doivn old Benjamin Keppel himself passed into that part of the 
cabin within the zone of my vision. His hat was off, displaying his 
scanty gray hair, and as he turned I caught a glimpse of his face. His 
countenance, usually so kind and tranquil, was distorted by abject 
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fear; his teeth were set, his cheeks hard and bloodless. Both anger 
and alarm were depicted upon his rugged countenance. His appear¬ 
ance was mysterious, to say the least, but it was a further object I 
saw within that place which held me in speechless wonderment. 

Beside where he stood, lying in a heap at his feet, was a dark¬ 
haired, handsome woman of mature age in a white serge robe—a 
stranger. 

The old millionaire, with sudden movement, flung himself upon 
his. knees and touched her face caressingly. Next instant he drew back 
his hand. 

“Deadl” he gasped, in the thick voice of a man grief-stricken. 
“ Dead 1 And she did not know—she did not know 1 It is murder 1” 
he gasped in a terrified whisper —“ murder 1” 

The wind howled about me weirdly, tearing at my clothes as though 
it would hurl me beyond into the raging sea, while the yacht, steaming 
on, rose and plunged, shipping huge seas each time her bows met the 
angry waves. 

For some moments the strange old man bent over the woman in 
silence. I was puzzled to discover her identity. Why had she been 
kept prisoner in that gilded cabin during the cruise? Why had we 
remained in total ignorance of her presence ? I alone knew our host’s 
secret. We had a dead woman on board. 

Keppel touched the woman again, placing his hand upon her face. 
When he withdrew it I saw that blood was upon it. ■ He looked at it 
and, shuddering, wiped it off upon his handkerchief. 

At the same instant a voice, that of a man, sounded from the oppo¬ 
site side of the cabin, saying: 

“ Don’t you see tliat that ventilator is open up above P Shut it, or 
somebody may see us. They can see down here from the bridge.” 

“ Think of her,” the old man exclaimed in a low voice, " not of us.” 

“ Of her ? Why should I ?” inquired the gruff voice of the unseen. 
“ You’ve killed her, and must take the consequences.” 

“I?” gasped the old man, staggering unevenly to his feet, and 
placing both hands to his eyes as though to shut out from view that 
hideous evidence of his crime. “Yes,” he cried in an awe-stricken 
tone, “ she is dead 1” 

“ And a good job too,” responded the man unseen in a hard, pitiless 
tone. 

“ No,” cried Keppel Angrily. “ At least respect her memory. Ee- 
member who she was.” 

“I shall remember nothing of this night’s work,” the other re¬ 
sponded. “ I leave all memories of it os a legaoy to you.” 

“You coward 1” cried Keppel, turning upon tho speaker, his eyes 
flashing. “ I have endeavored to assist you, and this is your gratitude.” 
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" Assist me ?” sneered his companion. " Pretty assistance it’s been I 
I tell you what it is, Benjamin Keppel, you’re in a very tight place just 
now. You killed that—that woman there, and you know what the 
penalty is for murder.” 

" I know,” wailed the white-faced, desperate man. 

‘'Well, now, if I might be permitted to advise, I’d make a clear 
sweep of the whole affair,” said the man. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Simply this: we can’t keep the body very long in this cabin with¬ 
out it being discovered. And when it is found—well, it will be all up 
with both of us. Of that there’s but little doubt. I suggest this: Let 
us make at once for one of the Italian ports, say Leghorn, where you 
will land to transact some important business, and I’ll land also. Then 
the Vispera will sail for Naples, to which port you will go by rail to 
rejoin her. On the way, however, the vessel disappears—eh?” 

“Disappears—how? I don’t understand.” 

“ Is blown up.” 

“ Blown up 1” he cried. " And how about the guests ?” 

“ Guests be hanged.” 

“ But there are eleven of them, besides the crew.” 

“ Never mind them. There are the boats, and no doubt they’ll all 
take care of themselves. Fools if they don’t.” 

“ I should feel that I’d murdered them all,” the old man responded. 

“ In this affair we must save ourselves,” declared the unseen man 
very firmly. “ There has been a—^\vell, we’ll call it an ugly occurrence 
to-night—and it behooves us to get clear out of it. If the Vispera goes 
down the body will go down with it, and the sea will hide our secret.” 

“ But I cannot imperil the lives of all in that manner. Besides, by 
what means do you suggest destroying the ship ?” 

“ Perfectly simple. Just give orders to Davis in the morning to put 
in at Leghorn with all possible speed, and leave the rest to me. I’ll 
guarantee that the Vispera will never reach Naples.” Then he added: 
“ But just shut that infernal ventilator; I don’t like it being open.” 

Old Keppel, staggering, reached the cord, and in obedience to his 
companion’s wish closed the narrow opening with a sudden bang. The 
woodwork narrowly escaped coming into contact with my face, and for 
some moments I remained there, clutching at my unstable supports 
and being rudely buffeted by the gale. 

At any moment I might be discovered, therefore after some diffi¬ 
culty I succeeded in lowering myself again to the deck and making my 
way back to my own cabin. 

I had been soaked to the skin by the rain and spray, but, still in 
my wet things, I sat pondering over the mysterious crime I had dis¬ 
covered. 
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Who 1708 that unseen man ? Whoever he wtfs he held old Benjamin 
Keppel in his power, and to his diabolical plot would be due the destruc¬ 
tion of the Vispera and perhaps the loss of every soul on board. 

He had suggested an explosion. He no doubt intended to place on 
board some infernal contrivance which, after the lapse of a certain 
number of hours, would explode and blow the bottom out of the yacht. 
Whoever that man was he was a crafty villain. Providentially, however, 
I had been led to the discovery of the scheme, and I did not mean that 
the lives of my fellow-guests or of the crew should be sacrificed in order 
to conceal a crime. 

A vision of that white, dead face recurred to me. It was the face 
of a woman who had once been very handsome, but to my remembrance 
I had never seen it before. The mystery of the woman’s concealment 
there was altogether extraordinary. Yet it scarcely seemed possible 
that she should have remained in hiding so long without a soul on 
board save Keppel being aware of her presence. She had been fed, 
of course, and most probably the steward knew of her presence in that 
gilded deck-house. But she was dead—murdered by the inoffensive 
old gentleman who was the very last person in the world I should have 
suspected of having taken human life. 

And why had he stroked her dead face so caressingly ? Who, indeed, 
was she ? 

My wet clothes clung to me cold and clammily, therefore I ex¬ 
changed them for a warm wrap, and entering my berth tried to rest. 
Sleep was, however, impossible in that doomed ship amid the wild roar¬ 
ing of the tempest and the thunder of the waves breaking over the deck 
above. Once it. occurred to me to go straight to Ulrica and tell her all 
I had seen and heard, but on reflection I resolved to keep my own coun¬ 
sel and narrowly watch the course of events. 

The mystery of the hidden man’s identity grew upon me, until I 
suddenly resolved to make a further endeavor to discover him. The voice 
was deep and low, but the roaring of the wind and hissing of escaping 
steam had prevented me hearing it sufficiently clearly to recognize 
whether it was that of one of our fellow-guests. I slipped on a mackin¬ 
tosh, and returning to the deck crept towards the cabin wherein reposed 
the remains of the mysterious woman in white serge. But soon I saw 
that the light had been switched off. All was in darkness. The guilty 
pair had gone below to their own berths. 'Phrough the whole night the 
storm continued, but the morning broke brightly and the tempest, as 
is so frequent in the Mediterranean, was succeeded by a dead calm, so 
that when we sat down to breakfast we were steaming in comparatively 
smooth water. 

“ Have you heard ?” said Ulrica across to me after we had been ex¬ 
changing our sleepless experiences. “ Mr. Keppel has altered our course. 
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He has some pressing business to attend to, so we are going into Leg¬ 
horn.” 

“Leghorn 1” exclaimed Lord Eldersfield at my elbow. “Horrid 
place I I was there once. Narrow streets, dirty people, primitive sani¬ 
tation, and a sorry attempt at a promenade.” 

“ Well, we don’t stay there long, that’s one comfort,” said Ulrica. 
“ Mr. Keppel is going to It^d, and he’ll rejoin us at Naples.” 

I looked down the table and saw that the face of the old millionaire 
was pale, without its usual composure. He was pretending to be busily 
occupied with hie porridge. 

“Are we going on straight to Naples, Keppel?” inquired Elders¬ 
field. 

“ Certainly,” answered our host. “ I much regret that I’m com¬ 
pelled to take you all out of our original course, but I must exchange 
some telegrams with my agent in New York. We shall be in Leghorn 
to-night, and if you are all agreed you may sail again at once.” 

“I’d like to see Leghorn,” declared Ulrica. “People who go to 
Italy always leave it out of their itinerary. I’ve heard that it is quite 
charming in many ways. All the better-class Italians from Elorence 
and Rome go there for the bathing in summer.” 

“ Which I fear isn’t much of a recommendation,” observed his Lord- 
ship, who was, I believe, Ulrica’s pet aversion. 

“ The bathing itself is declared by all the guide-books to be the best 
in Europe,” she answered. 

“ And the heat and mosquitoes in summer greater than in any other 
place on the Continent of Europe. Its-imports are rags from Constan¬ 
tinople and codfish from Newfoundland. No wonder its efiluvias are 
not all roses.” 

“ Perhaps so. Of course, if you know the place you are welcome to 
your o^vn opinion. I don’t know it.” 

“ When you do. Miss Yorke, you’ll share my opinion; of that I feel 
certain,” he laughed, and then continued his meal. 

The question was shortly afterwards decided by popular vote whether 
the Vispera should remain in Leghorn or not. To the majority of 
guests, Leghorn was supposed to be merely a dirty sea-port, and al¬ 
though I, who knew the place well, tried to impress upon them that 
it possessed many charms not to be found in other Italian towns, it 
was decided that the yacht shoidd only remain there a day, and then 
go straight on to Naples. 

This decision was disconcerting. I had to prevent the trip south¬ 
ward, and the problem of how to do so without arousing suspicion was 
an' extremely difficult- one to solve. If the vessel' sailed from Leghorn, 
then she was doomed, with every soul on board. 
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XIV. 

IN WHICH I MAKE A BESOLVB, 

The great broad plain which lies between marble-built old Pisa and 
the sea was flooded by the golden Italian sunset, and the background 
of the serrated Apennines loomed a dark purple in the distance as we 
approached the long breakwater which protects Leghorn from the sea. 

Leaning over the rail, I gazed upon the white, sim-blanched Tuscan 
town, and recognized the gay Passeggio with its avenue of dusty tama¬ 
risks, its long rows of high white houses with their green persiennes, 
and Pancaldi’s and the other baths, built out upon the rocks into the 
sea. Years ago, when at the convent, we had gone there each summer, 
a dozen or so girls at a time, under the kindly care of Suor Angelica, 
to obtain fresh air and escape for a fortnight or so the intolerable heat 
of July in the Lily City. 

Yes, as I stood there on the deck of the Vispera approaching the 
old sun-whitened Tuscan port many were the recollections of those 
long-past careless days which crowded upon me, days before I had 
known how weary was the world, or how fraught with bitterness was 
woman’s love. 

Already the light was shining yellow in the high, square old light¬ 
house, although the sun had not altogether disappeared. Half-a-dozen, 
fine cruisers of the British Mediterranean Squadron were lying at 
anchor in line, and we passed several boats full of sun-tanned liberty 
men on their way to the shore for an evening promenade, for the 
British man-o’-warsman is always a welcome guest in Leghorn, At 
last, when within a quarter of a mile of the breakwater, I heard old Mr. 
Keppel, who stood close to me, speaking to the captain, 

“ I shall send a couple of packets on board in the morning, and also 
a box, Davis. Put the latter below in a safe place. Lock it up some¬ 
where.” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered the man, in his smart uniform, leaning 
over the rail of the bridge. “ And we sail for Naples after the things 
are on board ?” . 

“ Yes. And wait there for me.” 

“ Very well, sir.” And then he turned to give some directions to the 
helmsman. 

The situation was becoming desperate. How was I to act? At 
least I should now ascertain who had been the old man’s companion in 
Jie deck-cabin on the previous night, for they would no doubt go ashore 
together. 

Old Mr. Keppel was standing near me, speaking again to the cap¬ 
tain, giving him certain orders, when Gerald, spruce as usual in blue 
serge, came up and, leaning at my side, said: 
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“ Ulrica says you know Leghorn quite well. You must be our guide. 
We’re all going ashore after dinner. What is there to amuse one in 
the evening?” 

" The gay season hasn’t commenced yet,” I responded. “ But there 
is opera at the Goldoni always. One pays only a dollar for a box to 
seat six.” 

‘‘Impossible,” he laughed incredulously. “I shouldn’t care to sit 
out music at that price.” 

“ Ah, there I must differ,” I replied. “ It is as good ns any you’ll 
find in Italy. Bemember, here is the home of opera. Why, the Livor- 
nesi love music so intensely that it is no unusual occurrence for a poor 
family to make shift with a piece of bread and an onion for dinner in 
order to pay the fifty centesimi ingresso to the opera. Mascagni is 
Livornese, and Puccini, who composed ‘La Boheme,’ was also born 
close here. No. In * cara Livorno,’ os the Tuscan loves to call it, one 
can hear the best opera for ten cents.” 

“ Different to our prices in America.” 

“ And our music, unfortunately, is not so good,” I said. 

“Shall we go to this delightfully inexpensive opera to-night? It 
would certainly be an experience.” 

“ I fear I shall not,” I answered. “ I am not feeling very well.” 

“I’m extremely sorry,” he said with quick apprehension. “Is 
there anything I can get you ?” 

“ No, nothing, thank you,” I answered. “ A little faintness, that’s 
all.” 

We had already anchored just inside the breakwater; and a boat had 
been lowered. Pour of the crew were in it, ready to take their ownflir 
ashore. 

“ Good-by—good-by, all I” I heard old Benjamin Keppel saying in 
his hearty manner, and, turning, met him face to face. 

“ Good-by, Miss Bosselli 1” he shouted to me, laughing ns he raised 
his cap. “ I shall be back with you at Naples.” 

I gripped the rail and acknowledged the salute of the man who was 
leaving the vessel he had doomed to destruction. 

All the guests were on deck, and many were the good wishes sent 
after him as he sprang into the boat and the men pulled off towards 
the port. Then a few moments later the bell rang for dinner and all 
descended to the saloon, eager to get the meal over and go ashore. 

On the way down Ulrica took me aside, saying: 

“ Gerald has told me you are ill, my dear. I’ve noticed how pale 
and unlike yourself you’ve been all day. What’s the matter?—tell 
me.” 

" I—^I can’t. At least not now,” I managed to stammer, and at once 
escaped her. 
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I wanted to be alone to think, Keppel had gone ashore alone. His 
companion of the previous night, the man to whom the conception of 
that diabolical plot was due, was still on board. But who was he? 

I ate nothing, but was in the first boat that went ashore. I had 
excused myself from making one of the party at the opera, after giving 
all necessary directions, and on pretence of going to a chemist’s to 
make a purchase I separated myself from Ulrica, Gerald, and Lord 
Stoneborough in the Via Grande, the principal thoroughfare. 

How next to act I knew not. Keppel had expressed his intention of 
sending a box on board, and there could be no doubt that it would con¬ 
tain some explosive destined to send the Yispera to the bottom. At all 
hazards the yacht must not sail. Yet how was it possible that I could 
prevent it without making a full statement of what I had overheard? 

I entered the pharmacy and purchased the first article that came 
into my mind. Then, returning into the street, I wandered on, plunged 
in my ow distracting thoughts. 

The mysterious assassination of poor Reggie and the curious events 
which followed, coupled with this startling discovery I had made on the 
previous night, had completely unnerved me. As I tried to reflect 
calmly and logically, I came to the conclusion that it was eminently 
necessary to ascertain the identity of the man who held the Steel King 
beneath his thrall—the man who had suggested the blowing up of the 
yacht. This man intended, without a doubt, to leave the vessel under 
cover of night, or if he were actually one of the guests he could, of 
course, easily excuse himself and leave the others, as I had done. 

I entered the Hotel Giappone, where I had once stayed with some 
friends after leaving the convent, and after succeeding in changing 
some money, went forth again among the chattering crowd, when sud¬ 
denly it occurred to me that if our host intended to leave Leghorn he 
must leave by train. Therefore I entered a tram and alighted at the 
station. Several trains had, I ascertained, left for Pisa in connection 
with the main line from Genoa to Borne since Keppel had landed. Per¬ 
haps, therefore, he had already left. 

The great platform was dimly lit and deserted, for no train would 
depart, they told me, for another hour. It was the mail, and ran to 
Pisa to catch the night express to the French frontier at Modane. 

Should I remain and watch ? 

The idea occurred to me that if the unseen individual who had been 
present in the deck-house intended to come ashore he would certainly 
meet Keppel somewhere, where the explosive would be prepared and 
packed in the box ready to be sent on board early in the morning. 
Most probably the pair would contrive to catch this, the last train 
from Leghorn. So I resolved to remain. 

The time dragged on. The short train was backed into the station. 
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but no passenger appeared, A controller inquired if I intended to go 
to Pisa, but I replied in the negative. At last one or two passengers 
approached leisurely, as is usual in Italy, carrying wicker-covered 
flasks of Chianti to drink en voyage; the inevitable pair of white- 
gloved carabineers strolled up and down, and the train prepared to 
start. 

Of a sudden, almost be^pre I was aware of it, I was conscious of 
two figures approaching. One was that of old Mr. Keppel, hot and 
hurrying, carrying his small hand-bag, and the. other the figure of a 
woman wearing a soft felt hat and long fawn travelling-cloak. 

I drew back into the shadow in an instant- to allow them to pass 
without recognizing me, for I had fortunately put on an old black dress 
which I had never worn on board. The miscreant had, it seemed, clev¬ 
erly disguised himself as a woman. 

Hurrying, they next moment passed me by in search of an empty 
first-class compartment. The controller approached them and asked 
for their tickets, when Keppel, feeling in his pockets with fidgety air, 
answered in English, which, of course, the man did not understand,— 

“ We’re going to the frontier.” 

The man glanced leisurely at the tickets, then unlocked one of the 
doors and allowed them to enter. 

As the woman mounted into the carriage, however, a ray of light fell 
straight across her . face, and revealed to my wondering eyes a counte¬ 
nance that held me absolutely stupefied. 

The discovery I made at that moment increased the mystery tenfold. 


XV. 

IS ASTONISHING. 

The countenance disclosed by the lamp in the great ill-lit station 
was not that of a man in female disguise, as I had suspected, but of a 
woman. Her identity it was that held me in amazement, for that in¬ 
stant I recognized her as none other than the dark-haired, handsome 
woman whom I had seen lying dead upon the floor of the deck-house 
on the previous night. 

Why were they leaving the yacht in company? What fresh con¬ 
spiracy was there in progress ? 

I had always believed old Benjamin Keppel to be the soul of honor, 
but the revelations of the past few hours caused me utter bewilderment. 
I stood there in hesitation, and glancing up at the clock saw that there 
were still three minutes before the departure of the train. 

Next moment I had made a resolve to follow them and ascertain 
the truth. I entered the booking-oflice, obtained a ticket to Modane, 
the French frontier beyond Mont Cenis, and a few moments later was 
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sitting alone in a compartment at the rear of the train. I had no lug¬ 
gage, nothing whatever except the small travelling-reticule suspended 
from my waist-helt, and I had set out for an unknown destination. 

The train moved off, and soon we were tearing through the night 
across that wide plain which was the sea-hottom in the mediceval days 
when the sculptured town of Pisa was a prosperous seaport, the envy 
of both Florentines and Genoese, and past the spot marked hy a church 
where St. Peter is said to have landed. Well I knew that wide Tuscan 
plain, with its fringe of high, vine-clad mountains, for in my girlhood 
days I had wandered over it hither and thither in the royal forest and 
through the smiling vine-lands. 

At last, after three-quarters of an hour, we ran into the busy sta¬ 
tion of Pisa. 

Little time was there for reflection, however, for on alighting at 
Pisa I was compelled to conceal myself until the arrival of the express 
on its way from Rome to Paris. While I waited the thought occurred 
to me that the Vispera was still in peril, and I alone could save her 
passengers and crew. Yet with the mysterious woman still alive there 
could, I pondered, be no motive in blowing up the ship. Perhaps the 
idea had happily been abandoned, and some color was lent to this latter 
theory by the fact that Keppel had not made any excuse by which to 
prevent Gerald from travelling farther in the doomed vessel. No father 
could possibly allow his son to sail in a ship which he intended should 
never reach port. 

Nevertheless, the non-appearance of the individual whose voice I 
had heard, but whom I had not seen, was disconcerting. Try how I 
would, I could not get rid of the suspicion aroused by KeppePs flight 
that foul play was still intended. If it were not, why had not the old 
millionaire continued his eruise? The unknown woman had been con¬ 
cealed on board for weeks, therefore there was no reason why she should 
not have remained there for another three days until we reached Naples. 
No, that some curious mystery was connected with the whole affair I 
felt confident. 

I peered forth from the corner in which I was standing and saw 
Keppel and his eompanlon enter the buffet. Then, when they had dis¬ 
appeared,. I made a sudden resolve, and entering the telegraph-office 
wrote the following message: 

“ To Captain Davis, 8, y. ‘ Viapera,’ in port, Livorno. 

"Have altered arrangenicnts. Sail at once for Genoa. 

Box and packages I spoke of will join you there. Leave on 
receipt of this. Keppei.” 

I handed it to the telegraphist, saying in Italian, “ I want this de¬ 
livered on board to-night most particularly.” 
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He looked at it and shook his head. 

“ I fear, Signorina,” he answered with grave politeness, “ that deliv¬ 
ery is quite impossible. It is after hours, and the message will roniain 
in the office and bo delivered with letters in the morning.” 

“ But it must reach the Captain to-night,” I declared. 

The man elevated his shoulders slightly and showed his palms, the 
Tuscan gesture of regret. 

“ At Livorno they are n6i, I am sorry to say, very obliging.” 

“ Then you believe it to be absolutely useless to send the message, 
expecting it to be delivered before morning?” 

“ The Signorina understands me exactly.” 

“ But what am I to do ?” I cried in desperation. " This message 
must reach the Captain before midnight.” 

The man reflected for a moment. Then he answered,— 

“ There is but one way I can suggest.” 

“ What is that ?” I cried anxiously, for I heard a train approach¬ 
ing, and I knew it must be the Paris express. 

“ To send a special messenger to Livorno. A train starts in half 
an lioui’, and the message can then be delivered by half-past eleven.” 

“ Could you find me one ?” I asked. “ I’m willing to bear all ex¬ 
penses.” 

“ My son will go, if the Signorina so wishes,” he responded. 

“ Thank you so much,” I replied, a great weight lifted from my 
mind. “ I leave the matter entirely in your hands. If you will kindly 
see that this message is delivered you will be performing not only my¬ 
self but a number of other persons a very great service.” 

“ The Signorina’s instruction shall be obeyed,” he answered, and 
having placed some money to cover expenses upon the counter, I again 
thanked him and left, feeling that, although I had been guilty of for¬ 
gery, I had, nevertheless, saved the yacht from destruction. 

The train with its glaring head-lights swept into the station from 
its long journey across Maremma marshes, but I saw with considerable 
dismay that there was but one sleeping-car, the only through car for 
the frontier. I was therefore compelled to travel in this, even at the 
risk of meeting ICeppel in the corridor. One cannot well travel in one 
of those stuffy cars of the Compagnie International des Wagon-Lits 
without being seen by all one’s fellow-travellers, and here my first 
difficulty presented itself. 

I watched the old gentleman and his companion enter the ear, and 
from the platform saw them shown their respective berths by the con¬ 
ductor. Keppel was given a berth in a two-bed compartment with 
another man, while the tall, dark woman was shown to one of the com¬ 
partments set aside for ladies at the other end of the ear. 

With satisfaction I watched the old millionaire take his companion’s 
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Imnd and wish her good-night, and then, when his door had closed, I 
myself mounted into the ear and demanded a place. 

“ The Signorina is fortunate. We have just one berth vacant,” an¬ 
swered the man in Italian. “ This way, please,” and taking me along 
the corridor he rapped at the door of the eompartment to which he had 
just shown the mysterious woman. 

There was the sound of quick shuffling within, the door was opened, 
and I found myself face to face with her. 

I left it to the conductor to explain my presence, and entering, 
closed and bolted the door behind me. 

“ I regret that I liave been compelled to disturb you, but tliis is the 
only berth vacant,” I said in English in a tone of apology, for I noticed 
that her black e3’cs flaslied inquiringly at me, and therefore deemed it 
best to be on friendly terms with her. 

“ Don't mention it,” she answered quite affably. “ I’m pleased that 
j'ou’ro English. I feared some horrid foreign woman would be put in 
to bo my travelling-companion. Are you going far ?” 

“ To tbe frontier,” I responded vaguely. The extent of my journey 
depended upon the length of hers. 

Then after a further exchange of courtesies we prepared for the 
night, and entered our narrow berths, she choosing the upper one and I 
the lower. 

As far as I could judge she was nearl.y fifty, still extremely hand¬ 
some, her beauty being of the Southern type, her black hair and coiffure, 
with huge tortoise-shell comb, giving her a Spanish appearance. She 
wore several beautiful rings, and I noticed that on her neck, concealed 
by day by her bodice, was some tiny charm suspended by a thin golden 
chain. Her voice and bearing were those of an educated woman, and 
she was buxom without being beefy. 

The roar of the train and the grinding of tbe wheels ns we whirled 
through those seventy-odd tunnels that separate Pisa from Genoa ren¬ 
dered sleep utterly impossible, so by mutual consent we continued our 
conversation. 

She seemed like the “ Ancient Mariner”—needing some one to 
whom she could tell her story. She needed an audience who could 
realize the fine points of her play. Erom the first she seemed bursting 
with items about herself, little dreaming that I was acting ns spy upon 
Iicr. I secretly congratulated myself upon my astuteness, and proceeded 
to draw her out. Her slight accent puzzled me, but it was due, I dis¬ 
covered, to the fnet that her mother had been Portuguese. She seemed 
to label everything with her own intellectual acquirements. To me, a 
perfect stranger, she chatted during that night journey about her fine 
figure and her power over men,—about her ambitions and her friends; 
but her guardian interfered with her friends. He, her guardian, was 
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an old man and jealous, had her money invested in Ameriea, and would 
not allow her to look at a man. If she did look at men she received no 
money. She was not forty, she told me, and he, her guardian, who was 
also in the train, was over seventy. 

When she was not telling me the story of her loves, and her father, 
mother, and step-father, she filled in the time by telling me about some 
man whom she called Frank, who had a pretty-faced wife addicted to 
the illicit consumption of brandy. 

“ Trouble ?” she wandered on. “ Oh, I’ve liad such lots and lots of 
it that I’m beginning to feel very old already. Troubles I always think 
are divided into two classes—one controlled by a big-horned, cloven- 
hoofed devil, and the other by the snippy little devil that flashes in and 
out of our hearts. The big devil is usually placed upon us by others.” 

I laughed, admitting that there was much truth in her words. 

" And the other—the little imp ?” I asked. 

“The other? This insane perversity of human nature gets hold 
of us whether we will or not. It makes us for the time ignore all that 
is best in ourselves and in others—it is part of us. Though we know 
well it is all within ourselves, it will cause our tears to flow and our 
sorrows to pile up. It is all a fictitious substance with possibly a mint 
of happiness lying below. We are conscious of it all, but the insanity 
makes us ignore it for so long that the little imp completes its work, 
and the opportunity is lost. But why are we moralizing?” she added. 
“ Let’s try and get to sleep, shall we ?” 

To this I willingly acquiesced, for, truth to tell, I did not give cre¬ 
dence to a single word of the rattier romantic story she had related 
regarding herself, her friends, and her jealous guardian. I had met 
women of her stamp many times before. The only way to make them 
feel is to tell them the truth, devoid of all flattery. 

The train roared on, the woman above me slept soundly, and with 
the tears starting in my eyes I tried hard to burn the bridges into the 
past and seek forgetfulness in sleep. The process of burning, alas I can 
never be accomplished, thanks to one’s too retentive memory, but slum¬ 
ber came to me at last, and I must have dozed some time, for when I 
awoke we were in Genoa, and daylight was already showing through 
the chinks of the crimson blinds. 

But the woman who had told the curious story' slept on. Probably 
the concoction of so much romantic fiction had wearied her brain. The 
story she had related could not, of course, be true. If she were really 
old Keppel’s ward, then what motive had he in concealing her in that 
gilded deck-house which was believed to be stored with curios? Who 
too was that unseen man whom he had apparently taken into his confi¬ 
dence—the man who had promised assistance by blowing up the yacht 
with all hands ? 
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I shuddered at fhought of that wieked, dastardly plot. 

Yet Keppel had been declared by this unknown person to be the 
murderer of the woman now lying in the berth above me. Wliy ? 

The train was at a stand-still, and I rose to peep out. As I turned 
to re-enter .my berth again my eyes fell upon the sleeping form of my 
companion. Her face was turned towards me, and her bodice, un¬ 
hooked, disclosed a delicate white throat and neck. 

I bent quickly to examine more closely what I saw there. Upon the 
throat were two dark marks, one on either side,—the marks of a human 
finger and a thumb,—the exact counterpart of those puzzling marks 
found upon the throat of poor Reggie. 


XVI. 

IS MORE ASTONISIIINQ. 

So still, SO pale, so bloodless were my mysterious companion’s lips, 
that at the first moment I feared she might be dead. Her appearance 
was that of a corpse, but after careful watching I saw that she was 
breathing, lightly but regularly, and thus I became satisfied. 

The curious marks, as though a man’s hands had endeavored to 
strangle lier, were of a pale yellowish brown, like disappearing bruises, 
the one narrow and small where the finger had pressed, the other wide 
and long, the mark of the thumb. 

Again I returned to my berth, and as the express again thundered 
on its way northward towards Turin, I tried to form some theory to 
account for my discovery of those curious marks upon her. 

The hours of early morning crept slowly by. The sun rose over the 
beautiful vine-lands of Asti as we whirled forward towards the great 
Alpine barrier which happily divides Italy from France; its rays pene¬ 
trated into our narrow chamber, but the sleeping woman stirred not. 
She seemed as one in a trance. 

Close beside me lay her dress-skirt. My eyes had been fixed upon 
it a hundred times during the night, and it now occurred to me that 
by searching its pocket I might discover something that would give a 
clue to her real identity. Therefore, after ascertaining that she was 
still unconscious of things about her, I slowly turned over the skirt, 
and placing my hand in the pocket drew out the contents. 

The first object I opened was a silver-mounted purse of crocodile 
leather, hoping to discover her visiting-card therein. But in this I 
was disappointed. The purse contained only a few francs in French 
money, a couple of receipts from shops in Paris, and a tiny scrap of 
card an inch square with several numerals scribbled upon it. 

The numbers were unintelligible, but when I chanced to turn the 
piece of thin pasteboard over its reverse gave me an instant clue. It 
was a piece of one of those red-and-black ruled cards used by gamblers 
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nt Monte Carlo to register the numbers at roulette. This woman, who¬ 
ever she was, had evidently been to Monte Carlo, and the numbers 
seribbled there were those whieh she believed would bring her fortune. 
Every woman gambler has her strong-rooted fancies, just as she has 
her amusing superstitions, and her belief in unlucky days and unlucky 
croupiers. 

Two facts were plain. Eirst, tliat she bore marks upon her which 
were the exact counterpart of those found on poor Eeggie; secondly, 
that she herself had been to Monte Carlo. 

Her handkerchief was of fine lawn, but bore no mark, while the 
crumpled piece of paper—without which no woman’s pocket is complete 
—^proved on examination to contain only an address of some person in 
Brussels. 

I therefore carefully replaced them all, having failed to ascertain 
her name, and then dozed again. 

She was already up and dressed when I awoke. 

''Ah!” she laughed, “I see you’ve been sleeping well. I’ve had a 
famous night; I always sleep well when I travel. But I have a secret. 
A doctor friend of mine gave, me some little tabloids of some narcotic, 
—don’t know its name,—and if I take one I sleep quite well for six 
or seven hours at a stretch.” 

" I awoke once, and you were quite sound asleep.” 

" Oh, yes,” she laughed, “ But I wonder where we are ?” 

I looked forth and recognized the name of some small station 
through which we dashed. 

“ AV’e’re nearing Turin,” I responded. Then suddenly recollecting 
that in an hour or so I should be compelled to face old Keppel in the 
corridor, I resolved on a plan upon which I immediately proceeded to 
act. “I don’t feel at all well this morning,” I added. "I think I 
shall go to sleep again.” 

"I’ve some smelling-salts here,” she said, looking at me with an 
expression of sympathy. And she took out a small silver-mounted 
bottle from her little reticule. 

I took it and sniffed it gladly with a word of thanks. If I did not 
wish to meet Keppel, I should be obliged to remain in that stuffy little 
den for another twenty hours or so—^that is, if they intended to go on 
to Paris. The prospect was certainly not inviting, for a single night 
in a Continental sleeping-car over a badly laid line gets on one’s 
nerves terribly. Compelled, however, to feign illness, I turned in again 
at Turin, and while my companion went forth and rejoined the man 
who had been my host the conductor brought me the usual glass of hot 
coffee and a roll. 

" I am not well,” I explained to the man when he handed it to me. 
" Are you going through to Paris ?” 
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“ Sisignorina.” 

“Then will you see that I’m not disturbed, either at the frontier 
or anywhere else ?” 

“ Certainly—if the Signorina has the keys of her baggage.” 

“ I have no baggage,” I responded. “ Only see that I get something 
to eat, and buy me a novel—Italian—French—anything will do, and 
also some newspapers.” 

“ Sisignorina.” And the door was closed. 

Five minutes later, just as the train was gliding out of Turin, the 
man returned with a couple of novels and half-a-dozen of those four- 
paged badly printed Italian newspapers, and with them I managed to 
while away the long, tedious hours as we sped through Susa and the 
beautiful Alpine valleys. 

From time to time my companion looked in to see how I was, offer¬ 
ing to do anything for me that she could j then she returned to old 
Keppel, who was sitting on one of the little flap-seats in the corridor 
smoking. 

“ The woman in with me is rather young and quite charming,” I 
heard her say to him. “ She’s been token queer this morning. I expect 
the heat has upset her, poor thing! The berths here are very hot and 
close.” 

“ Horribly I I was nearly asphyxiated,” he answered. 

Then, about half an hour later, I recognized his voice again. He 
was evidently standing with his companion close to the door of my 
compartment. 

“We shall be in Paris about half-past eight to-morrow morning, 
it seems,” he said. 

“ And the Vispera will be awaiting you at Naples ?” she laughed. 

“ Davis is quite used to my erratic movements,” he answered. “ A 
reputation for eccentricity is very useful sometimes.” 

“ But shall you rejoin her?” 

He hesitated. 

“ I think it is most unlikely,” he responded. “ I’ve had enough of 
cruising. You too must be very tired of it.” 

“ Tired!” she cried. “ Imprisoned in that cabin all day long, with 
the windows closed and curtained, I felt that if it lasted much longer I 
must go mad. Besides, it w'as only by a miracle that I was not discovered 
a dozen times.” 

“ But, very fortunately, you were not,” he said. 

“ And all to no purpose,” she observed in a tone of weariness and 
discontent. 

“ Ah! that’s quite another matter—quite another matter.” 

“ I do wish that you would satisfy my curiosity and tell mo what oc¬ 
curred the night before we landed,” she said. “ You know what I mean.” 
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She evidently referred to the attempt upon her life. 

" Well,” he responded in hesitation, “ I myself am not quite elear 
ns to what took place. I entered the cabin, you know, and found you 
lying unconscious.” 

“ Yes, I know. I was thrown violently down by a sudden lurching 
of the ship, and must have struck my head against something,” she 
replied. “Hut afterwards remember experiencing a most curious 
sensation in my throat, just as though some* one with strong, sino^vy 
fingers were trying to strangle me. I have the marks there now.” 

“ Absurd I” ho laughed. “ It was only your imagination. The close 
confinement in that place together with the rolling of the ship had 
caused you a little light-headedness, without a doubt.” 

“ But it was more than imagination, of that I feel certain. There 
was blood upon my lips, you remember.” 

“Because in falling you had cut your lower lip. I can see the place 
now.”, 

“ I believe that some one tried to take my life.” 

“ llubbish! Why, whom could you suspect ? I was the only soul 
on board who knew of your presence there. Surely you don't suspect 
me of attempted murder ?” 

“ Of course not,” she answered decisively. 

“ Then don't give way to any wild imaginings of that sort. Keep a 
cool head in this atfair.” 

The remainder of the conversation was lost to me, although I 
strained my ears to catch every sound. His words made it plain that 
she was in ignorance of the knowledge possessed by the unseen man 
whose voice I had overheard, and further that both were acting in 
accord in order to obtain some object the nature of which was to me a 
complete mystery. 

She came a short time afterwards and inquired kindly how I felt. 
They were going to change into the dining-car, and she hoped I would 
not starve altogether. As I talked to her I recollected the strange marks 
I had seen upon, her throat—those distinct impressions of finger and 
thumb. I looked again for them, but they were concealed by the lace 
of her high-necked bodice. There seemed a strange, half-tragic beauty 
about her face. She was certainly fifty, if not more, yet in the broad 
daylight I could detect no thread of silver in her hair. She was ex¬ 
tremely well-preserved. 

The conductor brought me a cutlet and a bottle of Beaujolais after 
■ we had passed through the Mont Cents, and for some hours afterwards 
I lay.reading and thinking. We were on our way to Paris, but with 
what motive I had no idea. 

I wondered what they would think on board the Vispera when they 
found me missing, and laughed aloud >vhen I reflected that the natural 
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conclusion would bo that I had eloped with old Mr. Keppel. I rather 
regretted that I had told Ulrica nothing, but of course a telegram to her 
would e.xplain ever^dhing on the morrow. The yacht would be lying 
safely in Genoa harbor awaiting her owner, who never intended to 
return. 

And Avhere was the unseen man? That was a puzzling problem 
which I could not solve. I could not even form the slightest theory as 
to whom he might really Be. 

The day passed slowly and evening fell. We were nearing Culoz. 
The woman with the mysterious marks upon her returned with her 
escort from the dining-car and sat chatting \vith him in the corridor. 
Their voices reached me, but I could distinguish little of their conver¬ 
sation. Suddenly,' however, I thought I could hear a third voice in 
conversation, the voice of a man. 

It sounded familiar; I listened again. Yes, it seemed ns though I 
had heard that voice somewhere before.. Indeed, I knew its tone per¬ 
fectly well. 

For some minutes I lay listening, trying to catch the words. But 
the train was roaring through a deep eutting, and I could only hear 
disjointed words or parts of sentences. 

In determination to see who it was I carefully opened the door of 
the compartment so that I could peer through the chink. 

I bent forward until my eyes rested upon the speaker, who, lounging 
near, was engaged in serious confidential conversation with Keppel and 
my travelling-companion, ns though they were old friends. 

In an instant I drew back and held my breath. Was this the man 
who had suggested the blowing up of the Vispera ? Surely not. Per- 
liaps, liowcver, he had actually travelled with us from Pisa in another 
(forringe, or perhaps lie liad joined the train at some intermediate sta¬ 
tion. But by whatever means he had come there, the fact of his identity 
remained the same. 

It was Ernest Cameron, the man I loved. 

xvir. 

CONFIDES THE STOKY OF A TABLE. 

The discovery of Ernest’s presence in the ear was an entirely fresh 
development of the mystery. I had been ignorant of his acquaintance 
with Keppel, but that they were really close friends was evident by the 
rapid, rather apprehensive manner in which they were conversing. 

I tried, and tried again, to overliear some of the words spoken, but 
in vain. Therefore I was compelled to remain in wonderment until the 
conclusion of that long, terribly tiring journey half way across Europe. 

Arrived at the Gare de Lyon in Paris, I entered a fiacre and fol¬ 
lowed them across the eity to the Hfitel Terminus, that big caravan- 
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sery outside the Qnre St. Lazare, wliere they engaged four rooms on the 
first floor—a sitting-room and three bed-rooms. Having taken every 
])rcenution to prevent being detected by either of them, I ascertained 
that the number of the sitting-room was 306, therefore I engaged 806, 
the room adjoining, and ordered o light dejeuner to be taken there. I 
was faint, nervous, and tired^fter being cramped up for thirty hours, 
and was resting on the couch', when suddenly voices sounding in the 
next room caused me to spring up on the alert in an instant. 

Keppel and Ernest .were speaking togetlier. 

“ It’s a risk, of course,” the millionaire was saying in a low voice— 
“ a great risk.” 

“ But we’ve run greater in this affair,” the other responded. “ You 
know how near to arrest I have been.” 

I held my breath. Arrest I What could he mean ? 

“ It was fortunate that you escaped as you did.” 

“Thanks to you. Had you.not concealed me on the Vispera and 
taken me on that cruise I should now be in the hands of the police.” 

“ But they seem to possess no clue,” Keppel observed. 

“ Fortunately for us, they do not,” answered the man to whom I 
had given my heart. And he laughed lightly, as though perfectly con¬ 
fident in his own safety. “It was that transfer of the notes at the 
Carnival ball that puzzled them.” 

They were speaking of poor Beggie’s murder! 

I held my ear close to the dividing door, striving to catch every 
word. I was learning their secret! The two men whom I had least 
suspected were actually implicated in that dastardly crime. -But what, 
I wondered, could have been their motive in taking the poor boy’s life ? 
Certainly robbery was not the incentive, for to the old Pittsburg in¬ 
ventor sixty thousand francs was but a paltry sum. 

Again I listened, but as I did so the woman entered, and then, 
taking leave of her, the two men went forth and do\vn the stairs. 

In an instant I resolved to follow them, and ere they had gained 
the entrance-hall I had put on my hat and descended. They took a 
cab, and first drove up the hill behind St. Lazare to the Boulevard des 
Batignolles, descending before a large house where, from an old con¬ 
cierge in slippers, Ernest received two letters. Both men stood in the 
door-way and read the communications through. From their faces I 
could see that the letters contained serious news, and for some minutes 
they stood in indecision. 

At length, however, they re-entered the cab and drove back past 
the Opera, through the Rue Rivoli, and across the Pont des Arts, turn¬ 
ing into a labyrinth of narrow, dirty streets beyond the Seine, and 
stopping before a small, uninviting-looking hairdresser’s shop. 

They were inside for some ten minutes or so, while I stood watching 
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a short distance off, my head turned away, so that they should not 
recognize me if they came forth suddenly. 

When they emerged they were laughing good-humoredly, accom¬ 
panied to the door by a rather well-dressed man, evidently a hair-dresser, 
for a comb protruded from his pocket and his linir was brushed up in 
that style peculiar to the Parisian coiffeur. 

" Good-day, messieurs,” he said in Frencli, bowing them into the 
fiacre, “ I understand quite clearly. There is nothing to fear, I assure 
you, absolutely nothing.” 

In that man’s dark eyes, as he stood watching the cab turning, was 
a strange, intense look which struck me as familiar. Yes, I had seen 
those eyes before, without a doubt. His face was triangular, with broad 
forehead and pointed chin—a rather curious personality. Again I 
looked at his peculiarly brilliant eyes, and a strange truth flashed sud¬ 
denly upon me. Yes, I remembered that curious expression quite dis¬ 
tinctly; it had riveted itself indelibly upon my memory. 

He was the man who had worn the owl’s dress in Carnival—tlie man 
who had returned to me the notes stolen from poor Reggie! He was 
an accomplice of these two men, of whom I had never entertained sus¬ 
picion. 

'rhe truth came to me as a staggering blow. Ernest was an assassin! 
Had he not admitted how near he had been to arrest and congratulated 
himself upon his escape? Had not old Keppol aided him by concealing 
him on board the Vispera ? Once, alas I I had, in my foolish, rosy days 
of youth, believed in the man who had made love to me, who had flat¬ 
tered and caressed me, and who' had declared that I should be his al¬ 
ways. Ah I how well I remembered it. How bitterly all the past came 
back to me. And yet, until that very hour of my discovery that he was 
an assassin, I had never ceased to love him—never for a single instant. 
We women are indeed strange creatures. 

I re-entered the cab, but in the Boulevard St. Michel my driver 
unfortunately lost sight of them. They must, I think, have turned 
suddenly into one of the many side-streets and thus reached the Quai. 

For a few minutes I sat back in hesitation. Should I return at 
once to the hotel? or should I go boldly to that man whom I had so 
fortunately discovered and charge him with having had in his posses¬ 
sion the stolen notes ? If I adopted the latter course I saw that I should 
only raise an alarm, and the pair I was watching would undoubtedly 
get clean away. No, the old proverb that “ murder will out” had once 
more asserted its truth. I had made a most amazing discovery, and 
how my love for Ernest as a man having been transformed to hatred 
of him ns an assassin, I meant to weave a web slowly about them, and 
when complete I would give information to the police and thus avenge 
the poor boy’s death. 
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Therefore I drove to the nearest telegraph office and wired to Genoa/ 
urging both TTlricn and Gerald to come to Paris without delay, for I 
sorely needed the counsel of the woman who was my best friend and the 
man upon whose father rested the terribly strong suspicion. Then I 
returned to the Hdtel Terminus, and, hearing no one in the sitting-room 
adjoining, lay dowx to rest, sleeping soundly, for with nerves unstrung, 
I was utterly worn out by fatigue and constant watchfulness. 

When I awoke it was past eight o’clock and quite dark. There was 
still no movement in the sitting-room adjoining, therefore I dressed 
and went across to dine at the Duval, at the corner of the Rue du 
Havre, preferring that cheap restaurant to the table d’hote of the hotel, 
where I might possibly meet the three persons upon whom I was keep¬ 
ing observation. 

An hour later, just as I was crossing the road to re-enter the hotel, 
1 saw a man standing alone on the steps in hesitation. He wore a dark 
beard, and had on a long drab overcoat such as men generally affect 
on race-courses, but notwithstanding the disguise I recognized that it 
was Ernest. The beard made him look much older, and by the addition 
of a few lines to his face he had entirely altered his appearance. For 
some moments he puffed pensively at his cigar, then, glancing at his 
watch, descended the steps and strolled slowly away, past the Caf6 
Terminus—which was once the object of a desperate attack by An¬ 
archists—and continued along the Boulevard des Oapueines, where ho 
stopped before that popular rendezvous of Parisians, the Grand Caf6, 
and selecting one of the tobies, the last one towards the Madeleine, 
placed against the wall of the Caf6, he ordered a coffee and liqueur. 
The night was bright, and the grand boulevards with their blazing 
globes of electricity were full of life and movement. 

From where I was sitting, at a small brasserie on the opposite side 
of the boulevard, I watched him narrowly. He glanced up and doxvn, 
as though in constant expectation of meeting some one, and looked at 
his watch impatiently. He tossed off his liqueur at a single gulp, but 
his coffee remained untasted, for it was evident that he was in a state of 
the greatest agitation. He had feared arrest for the murder of Reginald 
Thorne, and had taken refuge secretly on the Vispera. Were not his 
own words sufficient to convince me of his guilt? 

As I looked I saw him, while in the act of pretending to sip his coffee, 
bend down close to the marble table, and after making certain that he 
was not observed he serutinized it carefully. Twice he bent to look at 
it closely. Surely, I thought, there must be something of interest there. 
Then he glanced at his wateh again, paid, and strolled off down the 
boulevard. 

Whether to follow or whether to investigate that table I was for the 
moment undecided. But I resolved upon the latter course; therefore. 
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crossing the road, I made straight for tlie scat lie had occupied, and 
having ordered a sirop proceeded to examine the table. Very quickly 
I discovered what had interested him. Serawled in pencil upon the 
marhle were some letters quite unintelligible, but evidently a cipher 
message. It ran— 

“J. Tadao. 28.” 

» Another inscription had been written there, but it. had been lately 
erased by some previous customer, who had apparently dipped his fin¬ 
gers in the drippings of beer or coffee and smeared it across. The 
writing was not very easy to discern in the half light, for the table was 
so placed as to be in deep shadow. Was it possible that the person who 
had erased the first message had written the second ? Could it be that 
this person was the man whom I had been watching ? 

I had seen him bend over the table mysteriously, first glancing 
round to make sure that no one was watching. Why had he thus be¬ 
trayed fear if that message was not one of importance ? Qoron, the 
great chief of the Paris sur6t6, had told me, when I had met him at 
dinner once in New York, how the criminals of Paris were fond of 
making the tops of the caf6 tables the means of secret communications, 
and how many a crime had been discovered by the police with the aid 
of the keys they possessed to certain secret codes. 

I looked again at the initial, the word " tobacco,” and the number 
twenty-two scrawled on the marble before me, and was puzzled to know 
what meaning they could convey. Had Ernest really written them? 
The letters were printed, in order, no doubt, to prevent any recognition 
of the handwriting. I remembered that he had sat with his hand upon 
the table as though toying idly with the matches, and further I noticed 
that the liquid with which the erasure had been made was not yet en¬ 
tirely dry. I touched it with my gloved finger and placed it to my 
nose. There was an odor of coffee. 

Now if Ernest had really inscribed that cipher message he had sub¬ 
stituted his for the original one written there'. With what purpose? 
To whom was this unintelligible word addressed? Having regard to 
the fact that the tables of cafds are usually washed down by the waiters 
every morning, it seemed certain that the person to whom he intended 
to convey the message would come there that night. Indeed, he had 
constantly looked at his watch, as though in expectation of the arrival 
of some one. 

I therefore paid the waiter and left, returning some few minutes 
later to my previous place in front of the brasserie opposite, determined 
to wait and watch. The waiter brought me some illustrated papers, 
and while pretending to be absorbed in them I kept my eye upon the 
table I had just vacated. A shabby, wizen-faced little man in a silk 
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hat with flat brim passed and re-passed where I was sitting, and I 
thought eyed me rather suspiciously. But perhaps it was only my fancy, 
for when one is engaged in the work of bringing home to a criminal 
his crime, one is apt to look with undue suspicion on all and sundry. I 
think I must have been there nearly lialf-an-hour when a ragged, un¬ 
kempt man, who had slunk past where I was seated and picked up 
several cigar-ends with a stick bearing a sharpened wire point, crossed 
over to the Grand Oaf6 and recommenced his search beneath the tables 
there. He had secured several pieces of smokers’ refuse when, in a 
moment, he darted to the table in the shadow, and as he stooped, feign¬ 
ing to pick up a piece of unconsumed cigar, I saw that he glanced 
eagerly to see what message was written there. 

Just at that moment the wizen-faced man who had evinced such an 
extraordinary interest in myself was standing idly upon the curb close 
by. He was undoubtedly watching him. 

The quick eyes of the old collector of cigar-ends apparently under¬ 
stood the message in an instant, for with bent back he continued his 
active search, yet betrayed no further interest in that table in the 
shadow. If he had really gone there in order to ascertain the nature 
of the message, he concealed his real purpose admirably. Probably he 
was used to being watched by police agents. I saw him hobble along 
from caf6 to caf6, his shrewd, deep-set eyes peering from beneath his 
gray, shaggy brows in search of the tiny pieces discarded by smokers. 

With_ him also disappeared the shabby little man whose interest I 
had unwittingly aroused., and I remained there still, irresolute and 
wondering. 

I had paid, and was just about to rise and go, when of a sudden a 
well-appointed victoria pulled up in front of the Grand Caf6, and from 
it stepped a small, well-dressed woman wearing a smart hat and an 
elaborate cape of the latest mode. Without hesitation she walked to the 
table in question and seated herself. In the darkness I could not dis¬ 
tinguish her face, but I saw that even before the waiter could attend to 
her she had examined the table and read the message thereon written. 

Was it, I wondered, intended for her? 

The waiter brought what she ordered, a “ bock,” that favorite bev¬ 
erage with both Parisians and Parisiennes, and as I watched her nar¬ 
rowly I saw something which convinced me that the cipher was intended 
for her eye. She dipped her finger in the beer and drew it across the 
writing. 

Was she young or old, I wondered ? She was settling her cape and 
chiffons preparatory to rising and re-entering her carriage, therefore I 
rose and crossed the road. As I stepped upon the asphalte on the oppo¬ 
site side, she crossed to where her smart turn-out stood, brushing past 
me as she did so. 
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The light as it fell across her face revealed a countenance with which 
I was, alas! too familiar. 

She was the woman who had usurped my place in Ernest’s heart— 
the woman whom I had seen in his company at Monte Carlo—the 
woman who had laughed at me in triumph across the roulette table, 
because she knew that she held him beneath the spell of her extraor¬ 
dinary beauty. 


xviir. 

OIVKS THE KEY TO THE OIPHEII. 

I WALKED along the boulevard towards the Opera as one in a dream. 
To that woman with the tow-colored hair, the blue eyes, and pink cheeks 
—the woman who had replaced me in his affections—he had written 
that strange message in cipher—a message of warning, it might be. I 
liated her. I really believe that if ever the spirit of murder has entered 
my heart it was at that moment. I could have sprung upon her and 
killed her as she stepped into her carriage. 

She had said no word to her coachman. He apparently knew where 
to drive. Tliat cipher was, perhaps, an appointment which he had gone 
forward to keep, while she was now following. The thought convulsed 
me with anger. This man, Ernest Cameron, the man who had once 
held me in his arms and declared that he loved me, was, upon his o^vn 
admission, an assassin. 

Along the Hue Auber I wandered back to the hotel plunged in my 
own distracting thoughts. I had somehow ceased to think of the old 
millionaire and the chattering woman whom lie had concealed on board 
the Vispera. All my thoughts were of the man who had until then held 
me ns his helpless slave. 

It may have been jealousy, or it may possibly have been the revulsion 
of feeling that had seized me on becoming aware of the terrible truth 
of his guilt, that caused me to vow to leave no stone unturned to secure 
his arrest and condemnation. She, that small, slim woman with the 
fair hair, had stolen him from me, but I determined that she should 
not be allowed to enjoy his society longer. I had discovered the truth, 
and the blow that I intended to deal would be fatal to the happiness of 
both of them. 

I laughed within myself. I was not impatient. No. I would wait and 
watch until I had secured ample proof. Then I had but to apply to the 
jiolice, and the arrest would be made. He, Ernest Cameron, had mur¬ 
dered and robbed the poor boy who had admired me and with whom I 
had so foolishly flirted. Was it the attention I had allowed him to pay 
me tliat was primarily the cause of his assassination? Did the moral 
responsibility rest upon myself? 

That night, even though tired out, I slept but little. Times without 
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number I tried in vain to solve the seeret of that cipher message—or 
warning, was it?—written upon the table before the Grand Caf6. But 
neither the initial nor the word “ tobaeeo” conveyed to me any meaning 
whatsoever. One fact seemed strange, namely, the reason that the. 
ragged collector of cigar-ends should have searched for it, and, further, 
tliat the word written there should have been “tobacco.” Again, who 
was the shabby, wizen-faced-^ndividual who had also watclicd that table 
with such eagerness and expectancy ? As I reflected I became impressed 
by the idea that the table itself was one of those known to bo a notice- 
board of criminals, and therefore at night observation was kept upon it. 

The great Goron, that past-master in the detection of crime, had, I 
remembered, told me that in all the quarters of Paris, from the chic 
Avenue des Champs Elys4es to the lower parts of Montmartre, there 
were certain tables at certain caf6s used by thieves, burglars, and other 
such gentry for the exchange of messages, the dissemination of news, 
and the issue of warnings. Indeed, the correspondence on the caf6 
tables was found to be more rapid and far more secret, and to attract 
less attention than the insertion of paragraphs in the advertisement 
columns of the newspapers. Each gang of malefactors had, he told me, 
its own particular table in its own particular caf6, where any number 
could sit and read in silence the cipher notice or warning placed there 
without the risk of direct communication with his companions. 

Had this man w’hom I had fondly loved actually allied himself with 
some criminal band so that he knew their means of communication and 
was in possession of their cipher? It certainly seemed as though ho 
had. But that was one of the points I intended to clear up before 
denouncing him to the police. 

Next morning I rose early, eager for activity, but there seemed no 
movement in the room adjoining mine. All three took their coffee in 
their bedrooms, and it was not until nearly eleven o’clock that I heard 
Keppel in conversation with the mysterious woman who had been my 
travelling-companion. 

“ Ernest is running a great risk,” he was saying. “ It’s quite un¬ 
necessary, to my mind. The police are everywhere on the alert, for 
word has of course come from Nice. If he does, unfortunately, fall 
into their hands, he’ll only have himself to blame.” 

“ But surely you don’t anticipate such a thing ?” she asked in genu¬ 
ine alarm. 

“ Well, he goes about quite openly, well knowing that his descrip¬ 
tion has been cireulated through every town and village in France.” 

“ And if he were arrested, where should we be?” inquired the woman 
in dismay. 

“ In a very awkward predicament, I fear,” he responded. “ That’s 
the very reason why I’m trying to persuade Cameron to act with greater 
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discretion. He’s well known, you see, and may be recognized at any 
moment in the street. If he were a stranger here, in Paris, it might be 
different.” 

“ It’s absurd, certainly, for him to run his head into a noose. I 
must speak to him at once.” 

“He’s out. He went out before six this morning, the chamber¬ 
maid tells me.” 

“ That’s odd! Where’s he gone ?” 

“ I don’t exactly know. Somewhere in the country, I should think.” 

" What if he is already arrested ?” 

“ No, don’t let’s anticipate such a contretemps. Matters are, how¬ 
ever, beginning to look serious enough, in all conscience,” he answered. 

“ Do you think we shall succeed ?” she inquired eagerly. 

“ We have been successful before,” he responded confidently, “ why 
not now ? We have only to exercise just a little more care and cunning 
than that exercised by the police. Then, once above suspicion, all the 
rest is perfectly plain sailing.” 

“ Which means that we must make a perfect coup.” 

“ Exactly. The whole scheme must be carried out firmly and with¬ 
out a hitch, otherwise we shall find ourselves in very evil case.” 

“ Knowing this should make us desperate,” she observed. 

“ I’m desperate already,” ho replied in a quiet voice. “ It will not 
go well with any one who tries to thwart us now. It’s a matter of life 
or death.” 

What new plot had been hatched I could not guess. What was this 
fresh conspiracy that was intended? His carefully guarded words 
aroused within me an intense curiosity. I had already overheard many 
things, and still resolved to possess myself in patience and continue 
my ever-watchful vigil. There was, according to the old man’s own 
words, a desperate plot in progress, which it was intended to be carried 
out at all hazards—even to the taking of another human life. 

I wrote down on a piece of paper the cipher which I had found 
scrawled upon the table and tried by several means to reduce it to some 
intelligible message, but without success. It was evidently in one of 
those secret codes used by criminals, therefore how could I hope to dis¬ 
cover a key to what so often had puzzled the cleverest detectives of the 
sur6t6 ? 

The day passed without further incident. I remained in my room 
awaiting the return of the man whose strange action had so puzzled mo 
on the previous night and who was now running such risk of arrest. 
If he returned I hoped to overhear his conversation with his com¬ 
panions, but, unfortunately, ho did not come back. All was quiet in 
the adjoining chamber, for Keppel and the woman with the strange 
marks had evidently gone out in company. 
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About seven o’clock I myself dressed and went forth, wandering 
idly do^vn until I stood on the pavement at the corner of the Boulevard 
des Italieus, before the Opera. There are always many idlers there, 
mostly sharks on the look-out for the unsuspecting foreigner. The 
English and Amoriean tourist offices are just opposite, and from the 
corner these polyglot swindlers easily fix upon likely victims and track 
them down. Suddenly it occurred to me to stroll along and glance at 
the table before the Grand Caf6. This I did, but found only the re¬ 
mains of some cipher which had been hastily obliterated, possibly earlier 
in the day, for the surface of the marble was quite dry, and only one or 
two faint pencil-marks remained. 

As I sat there I chanced to glance across the road, and to my sur¬ 
prise saw the same shabbj’, wizen-faced man lounging along the curb. 
He was evidently keeping observation upon that table. 

In pretence of not seeing him, I drank doum my coffee, paid, and 
rising walked away. But he at once followed me, therefore I returned 
to the hotel. It is not pleasant to a woman to be followed by a strange 
man, especially if one is bent upon making secret inquiries or watching 
another person, so when I had again returned to my room I presently 
bethought myself of the second exit from the hotel—tlie one which 
leads straight into the booking-office of the Gore St. Lazaro. By this 
door I managed to escape the little man’s vigilance, and entering a 
cab drove down to the Pont des Arts. I had nothing particular to do, 
therefore it occurred to me that if I could find that little coiffeur’s 
where I had seen the man with whom I had danced on the night of the 
Carnival ball, I might watch and perhaps learn something. That this 
man was on friendly terms with both Keppel and Cameron liad been 
proved by that scrap of confidential conversation I had already over¬ 
heard. 

The difficulty I experienced in recognizing the narrow, crooked 
street was considerable, but after nearly an hour’s search through the 
smaller thoroughfares to the left of the Boulevard St. Michel my 
patience was rewarded, and I slowly passed the little shop on the oppo¬ 
site side. The place was in darkness, apparently closed. Scarcely had 
I passed, however, when some one emerged from the place, and turning 
I saw it was the man who had worn the owl’s dress at the ball. He 
was attired smartly, and seemed to possess quite an air of distinction. 
Indeed, none meeting him in the street would believe him to be a 
barber. 

Almost involuntarily I followed him. He lit a cigarette and then 
walked forward at a rapid pace down the boulevard across the Pont 
Neuf, and turning through many streets, which were as a bewildering 
maze to me, suddenly tossed his cigarette away, entered a large house, 
and made some inquiry of the concierge. 
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" Madame Fournereau ?” I heard the old man answer gruffly. “ Yes. 
Second floor, on the left.” 

And the man who had so mysteriously returned to me the stolen 
notes went forward and up the stairs. 

Madame Fournereau? I had never, as far as I recollected, heard 
that name before. 

I strolled along a little farther, hesitating whether to remain there 
until the man emerged again, when lifting my eyes I saw the name¬ 
plate at the street-corner. It was the Hue du Bac. In an instant the 
similarity of the word in the cipher, “ Tabac,” occurred to me. Could 
it be that the woman for whom the message was intended lived there ? 
Could it be that this woman for whose love Ernest had forsaken me 
was named Fournereau? I entertained a lively suspicion that I had at 
last discovered her name and her abode. 

I think that at that moment my usual discretion left me utterly. 
So many and so strange were the mysteries which had surrounded me 
during that past month or so that I believe my actions were character¬ 
ized by a boldness of which no woman in her right senses would have 
been capable. Now that I reflect upon it all, I do not think that I was 
in my right senses that night, or I should never have dared to act alone 
and unaided as I did. But the determination to avenge the poor lad’s 
death and at the same time to avenge my own wrongs was strong upon 
me. A jealous woman is capable of breaking any of the ten commandT 
ments. Amor di per morcede, geliosa 6 rotta fede. 

Had I remained to reason with myself I should never have entered 
that house, but fired by a determination to seek the truth and meet 
that woman face to face, I entered boldly, and without a word to the 
concierge passed up to the second floor. 

The house was, I discovered, like many in Paris, of a character 
superior to what its exterior denoted. The stairs leading to the flats 
were thickly carpeted and were illuminated by electricity, whereas from 
the street I had believed it to be a house of quite a fourth-rate class. 
When I rang at the door on the left a neat bonne in a muslin cap an¬ 
swered my summons. 

“ Madame Fournereau ?” I inquired. 

" Oui, madame,” answered the woman, and admitting me to the 
small but well-furnished entrance-hall, waved her hand forward, saying; 
“ Madame is expecting you, I believe. Will you please enter?” 

My quick eyes noticed in the hall a number of men’s hats and 
women’s capes, and from the room beyond came quite a babel of voices. 
I walked forward in wonderment, but next second knew the truth. The 
place was a private gambling-house. Madame’s guests, a strange and 
motley crowd, came there to play games of iiazard. 

In the room I entered was a roulette-table, smaller than those at 
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Monte Carlo, but around it were some twenty men and women, all 
. intent upon the game. Notes and gold were lying everywhere upon the 
numbers and the simple chances, and the fact that no silver was there 
was sufficient testimony that high stakes were usual. The air was close 
and oppressive, for the windows were closed and heavily eurtained, and 
above the sound of e.vcited voices rose that well-known cry of the un¬ 
healthy-looking, pimply-faced croupier in crumpled shirt-front and 
greasy black,— 

“ Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” 

Advancing to the table, I stood there unnoticed in the crowd. Those 
who saw me enter undoubtedly believed me to be a gambler like them¬ 
selves, for it appeared as though madame’s guests were drawn from 
various classes of soeiety. The atmosphere was stifling, but excited as 
I was I managed to remain cool and affect an interest in the game by 
tossing a louis upon the red. 

I won. Strange how carelessness at roulette invariably brings good 
fortune. 

I glanced about me, eager to discover madame herself, but saw 
neither her nor the barber whom I had followed there. At the end of 
tlie room there were, however, a pair of long, sage-green curtains, and 
as one of the players rose from the table and passed between them I 
saw that another gaming-room lay beyond, and that in there they were 
playing baccarat, the bank being held by a superior-looking old gentle¬ 
man with the crimson ribbon of the Legion d’Honneur in the lapel of 
his dining-jacket. 

Boldly I went forward into that room, and in an instant saw that I 
was not mistaken, for there, chatting to a circle of men and women at 
tlie opposite end of the salon, was the small, fair-haired woman whom 
I had seen in Ernest’s company at Monte Carlo. The man who had 
given me the stolen notes was standing in the crowd about her, and to 
them she was recounting the story of a pleasure trip from which she 
had apparently only just returned. 

A couple of new-comers, well-dressed men, entered, and walking 
straight to her shook her hand, expressing delight that she had returned 
to Paris to resume her entertainments. 

“ I too am glad to return to all my friends, messieurs,” she laughed. 
“ I really found Monte Carlo very dull after all.” 

“ You were not fortunate ? Tliat is to be regretted.” 

“ Ah 1” she said, exhibiting her palms. “ With such a maximum 
how can one hope to gain ? It is impossible.” 

I stood watching the play. As far as I could see it was perfectly 
fair, but some of the players, keen-faced men, were evidently practised 
card-sharpers, swindlers, or men who lived on their wits. The amount 
of money constantly changing hands surprised me. As I stood there 
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one young man, scarcely more than a lad, lost five thousand francs with 
the most perfect sang froid. The women present were none of them 
young, but were mostly elderly and ugly, of that stamp so eternally 
prominent in the Principality of Monaco. 

Until that moment I had remained there unnoticed in the exeited 
crowd, for I had turned my back upon Madame Pournereau, lest she 
should recognize in me the woman whom Ernest had undoubtedly 
pointed out to her either in the Rooms, in Giro’s, or elsewhere. 

But as I advanced to pass back to the adjoining room, where I 
considered there would be less risk of recognition, the long green cur¬ 
tains suddenly opened and Ernest Cameron stood before me. 


XIX. 

PIECES TOGETHER THE PUZZLE. 

I STEPPED back quickly, while he, with eyes fixed upon that fair- 
haired woman, who seemed the centre of a miniature court, failed to 
notice me. Upon his face was a dark, anxious look, an expression such 
as I had never seen there before. Perhaps he was jealous of the atten¬ 
tions shown by the dozen or so of men who were chatting and laughing 
with her. 

Her appearance was scarcely that of the keeper of on illicit gam¬ 
bling-house. One would have expected to find some fine, dashing, hand¬ 
some woman in a striking gown and profuse display of jewelry. On 
the contrary, she was quietly dressed in a pretty, graceful gown of dove- 
gray cashmere, the bodice cut low and trimmed with silver passemen¬ 
terie, a frock which certainly well became her rather tame style of beauty. 
Her only ornament was a small half-moon of diamonds in her hair. 

Ernest, on entering, appeared to recognize the situation at a glance, 
and with his back turned to her stood watching the baccarat just as I 
had feigned to watch. Through the great mirror before him, however, 
he could note all her aetions. She was laughing immoderately at some 
remark made by one of her companions, and I noticed how Ernest’s 
face went pale with suppressed anger. How haggard, how thin, how 
blanched, neTVOue, and ill he looked! Usually so smart in attire, his 
dress-clothes seemed to hang upon him, his cravat was carelessly tied, 
and in place of the diamond solitaire I had bought at Tiffany’s for him 
in the early days of our acquaintance,—which he had still worn when 
we met at Monte Carlo,—there was only a common, plain pearl stud, 
costing perhaps ten centimes. Alas I he had sadly changed. His was, 
indeed, the figure of a man haunted by the ever-present shadow of his 
crime. 

Curious, I thought, that he did not approach her, but the reason for 
this became plain ere long. I had returned to the adjoining room and 
was again watching the roulette, when she brushed past me on her way 
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out into the corridor, from which led off several other rooms, and sud¬ 
denly I heard his well-known voice utter her name in a hoarse whis¬ 
per,— 

“ Julio 1” 

She stopped, and recognizing him for the first time, gasped,— 

“ Ernest 1 You here ?” ^ 

“Yes,” he responded. “I told you that we should meet, and 1 
have found you, you see. I must speak to you alone.” 

“Impossible,” she responded. “To-morrow.” 

“No—to-night—now. What I have to say admits of no delay,” 
and he strode resolutely at her side, while she, her face betraying dis¬ 
pleasure at the encounter, unwillingly went forth into the corridor. 

“ Well ?” I heard her exclaim in impatience. “ And what is it you 
have to say to me? I thought when we parted it was not to meet 
again.” 

“ You hoped so, you mean,” he answered hardly. “ Come into one 
of these rooms where we may be alone. Someone may overhear if we 
remain here.” 

“ And is it so strietly confidential, then ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ it is.” Then, with great reluctance and im¬ 
patience, she opened a door behind them and they passed into what 
appeared to be her oto petit-salon. 

Again the fire of jealousy consumed me, and without thought of 
the consequences of my act, I went straightway to the door and enter¬ 
ing faced them. 

As I entered Ernest turned quickly, then stood rigid and amazed. 

“ Carmela!” he gasped. “ How came you here—to this place ?” 

“ How I came here matters not,” I answered in a hard tone. “ It 
is sufficient for you to know that I have entered here to demand an ex¬ 
planation from you and this woman, your accomplice.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried his companion in her broken English. 
“ What do you mean by accomplice ?” 

“ I refer to the murder of Reginald Thorne,” I said, as quietly as 
I was able. 

“The murder of Monsieur Thorne,” repeated the woman. “And 
what have I to do, pray, with the death of that gentleman, whoever he 
maybe?” 

Ernest glanced at me strangely, then addressing her in a firm voice 
said,— 

“ The woman who murdered him was yourself—Julie Eournereau.” 

I stood dumfounded. Was it possible that he intended to endeavor 
to fix the guilt upon her, even though I knew the truth by the admission 
I had overheard ? 

“ What 1” she shrieked in fierce anger, speaking in French. “ You 
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have sought me here to charge me with the murder ?—to bring against 
me a false accusation ? It is a lie 1 You know that I am innocent.” 

“ That point, madame, must be decided by a judge,” he answered 
with marvellous coolness. 

“ What do you mean ? I don’t understand 1” she exclaimed with a 
slight quiver in her voice which betrayed a sudden fear. 

“ I mean that during the months which have elapsed since the mur¬ 
der of my friend Thorne at Nice I have been engaged in tracing the 
assassin—or, to put it plainly, in tracing you.” 

I stood there utterly astounded. If his words were true, why had 
he been concealed on board the Vispera in order to avoid arrest ? 

She laughed, instantly assuming an attitude of defiance. 

“ Bah I” she said, “ You bring me here into this room to make this, 
absurd and unfounded charge. You dare not say it before my friends. 
They would beat you like the hound you are.” 

His cheeks were pale, but there was a fierce, determined expression 
upon his countenance. The woman whom I had believed he loved was, 
it seemed, his bitterest enemy. 

'' I have no wish whatever to bring upon you any greater exposure 
or disgrace than that whieh must inevitably come,” he said coolly. “ For 
months I have been awaiting this opportunity, and by the cipher fortu¬ 
nately discovered your return. I was then enabled to give the police 
some highly interesting information.” 

“The police!” she gasped, her face instantly blanched to the lips. 
“ You have told them ?” 

“ Yes,” he responded, gazing steadily upon her, “ I have told them.” 

“ Then let me pass,” she said hoarsely, making towards the door. 
But in a moment ho had barred her passage, and raising a small whistle 
quickly to his lips blew it shrilly. 

“So this is your revenge!” she cried, turning upon him with a 
fierce, murderous light in her eyes. Yet ere the words had left her 
mouth there were sounds of soullling and shouting, a smashing of glass, 
and loud imprecations. The whistle had raised the alarm, and the 
police had entered the place, barring the egress of the players. 

Outside in the corridor there were several fierce scrimmages, but 
next instant the door opened and there entered three detectives, of 
whom one was the wizen-faced little man who had betrayed such an in¬ 
terest in myself when at the Grand Cafd, accompanied by old Mr. Keppel 
and the woman who had been my travelling-companion in the wagon- 
lit. Certainly the arrangements made by the police to raid the place 
had been elaborately prepared, for at the signal given by Ernest the 
coup was complete, and the players, nearly all of whom were persons 
known as criminals, fell back entrapped and dismayed. 

The old millionaire and his companion were ns astounded at finding 
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me present ns Ernest had been. But there was no time at that exciting 
moment for explanations. The plan had apparently been arranged for 
the arrest of the pale, white-faced woman now trembling before us. 

“ I tell you it’s a lie!” slie cried hoarsely. “ I did not kill him I” 

But Ernest, turning to the shabby little man, said,— 

"I demand the nrrestTOf that woman, Julie Fournercau, for the 
murder of Reginald Thorne at the Grand Hotel in Nice.” 

" You know her,” inquired tlie detective, “ and you have evidence to 
justify the arrest?” 

“ I have evidence that she committed the murder—that the sixty 
thousand francs stolen from the dead man’s pockets were in her posses¬ 
sion on the following morning, and, further, that on the night on which 
the murder was committed she was staying under another name at the 
same Iiotel wliercin Mr. Thorne was found dead.” 

“ And the witnesses ?” 

" They are already in Paris, awaiting to be called to give evidence.” 

A dead silence fell, and we looked at one another. 

The wrctclied woman who had so suddenly been denounced by the 
man with whom she had been so friendly at Monte Carlo was standing 
in the centre of the room, swaying to and fro, supporting herself by 
clutching the edge of the small table. Her wliite lips trembled, but no 
word escaped them. She seemed rendered speechless by the suddenness 
of the overwhelming charge. 

The detective’s hard voice broke the silence. 

“ Julie Fournereau,” he said, advancing a few steps towards her, 
“ in the name of the law I arrest you for the murder of Reginald Thorne 
at Nice.” 

" I am innocent 1” she cried hoarsely, her haggard eyes glaring at 
us ^vith a hunted look in them. “ I tell you I am innocent I” 

■' " Listen,” said Ernest in a firm tone, although there was a slight 
cateh in liis voice which told how excited he was. “ The reasons which 
have led me to this step are briefly these. Last December I crossed from 
Now York to Havre, and went south to spend the winter at Monte 
Carlo. I stayed at the M6tropole, and amid the cosmopolitan crowd 
staying there met the woman before you. One day there arrived at 
the same hotel from Paris my friend, Reginald Thorne, whom I knew 
well in New York, but who had lived here in Paris for the past year. 
We were about together during the day, and in the Rooms that evening 
he encountered me walking beside this woman Fournereau. That same 
night he came to my room, and in confidence related me a story which 
at the moment I regarded as somewhat exaggerated, namely, how he 
had been induced to frequent a certain gaming-house in Paris where he 
had lost almost everything he possessed, and how he had ultimately 
discovered that an elaborate system of sharping had been practised upon 
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him by this worann and a male accomplice. That woman, he told me, 
had left Paris suddenly just at the moment when he discovered the 
truth, and he had encountered her in the Kooms with me—her name 
was Julie Fournereau.” 

I glanced at the wretched woman before us. Her wild eyes were 
fixed upon the carpet, her fingers were twitching with intense agitation, 
her breath came and went in short, quick gasps. Ernest in his exposure 
was, indeed, merciless. 

“ Had she seen him in the Eooms ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ We had come face to face. He told me that, 
having been robbed of nearly all he possessed, he was determined to 
give information against her. She was, he told me, an associate of bad 
characters in Paris, and urged me to cut her acquaintance. His story 
was strange and rather romantic, for he gave me to understand that 
this woman had made a pretence of loving him, and had induced him to 
play here, in her house, and lose large sums to the men who were her 
accomplices. Personally, I was not very charmed with her,” Ernest 
went on, glancing at me. “ She was evidently, as Thorne had declared, 
acquainted with many of the worst characters who frequent Monte 
Carlo, and I began to think seriously that my own reputation would 
be besmirched by being seen constantly in her company. Still, I tried 
to dissuade my friend from endeavoring to bring justice upon such a 
person, arguing that, having lost the money in a private gaming estab¬ 
lishment, he had no remedy at law. But he was young and headstrong 
—possibly suffering from a fit of jealousy. After several days, however, 
fearing that he might create a scene with this notorious woman, I in¬ 
duced him to go over to Nice and stay at the Grand. While there, 
curiously enough, he met the lady who is hero present. Miss Bosselli, 
and at once fell deeply in love with her.” 

“ No,” I protested in quick indignation. “ There was no love what¬ 
ever between us. That I strongly deny.” 

“ Carniela,” he said, addressing me with a calm, serious look, “ in 
this affair I must speak plainly and openly. I myself have a confes¬ 
sion to make.” 

"Of what?” 

" Liston, and Pll explain everything.” Then, turning to the others, 
he went on; "Eeginald fell violently in love with Miss Rosselli, not 
knowing that she had once been engaged to become my wife. When, 
the day after meeting her at the hotel, he told me of his infatuation and 
I e.xplained the truth, he seemed considerably upset. ' She loves you 
still,’ he said. ' I feel certain that she does, for she has given me no 
encouragement.’ I affected to take no notice of his words, but to me 
the matter was a very painful one. I had broken off the engagement, 
it was true, but my heart was now filled with bitter remorse. I had seen 
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Cannela again, all the old love had come back to me, and I now de¬ 
spised myself for my mean and unwarrantable action. We had met 
several times, but as strangers, and knowing her proud spirit I feared 
to approaeh her, feeling certain that she would never forgive.” 

“ Forgive I” I eried. “ I would have gladly forgiven.” 

“ Carmela,” he said, turning again to me with a grave, serious 
expression, “ I regret being compelled to lay bare my secret thus before 
you, but I must tell them everything.” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ Now that this woman is to bear the punishment 
of her orime, let us know all.” Then I added bitterly, " Speak, regard¬ 
less of my feelings, or even of my presence.” 

“ A few days prior to his tragic end poor Reggie had, as I have ex¬ 
plained, moved over to the Grand at Nice, but, strangely enough, the 
same idea had occurred to this woman Fournereau. She preferred to 
live in Nice during Carnival, she told me, for she liked all the fun and 
gayety. Whether it was for that reason I know not, but at nil events it 
seems elear, from inquiries recently completed in Nice, that one after¬ 
noon he met this woman at Rumpelmeyer’s, the fashionable lounge for 
afternoon ten, and in a sudden lit of anger declared that he would de¬ 
nounce her ns an adventuress and swindler. Now it appears that her 
elieuts, the gamblers who frequent this place, number among them 
some of the most notorious and desperate members of the criminal fra¬ 
ternity, and the natural conclusion is that, fearing his exposure, she 
killed him.” 

“ I deny it!” cried the wretched woman. “ It is a false aceusation 
which you cannot prove 1” 

“The extreme care and marvellous ingenuity,by which the young 
man’s death was encompassed is shown by every detail of the case. Not 
a single point, apparently, was overlooked. Even the means by which 
he was assassinated has remained until now a mystery. But, passing 
to the night of the tragedy, it will be remembered that he had won 
sixty thousand francs at roulette, and having left Miss Rosselli and her 
friends he re-entered the Rooms and changed his winnings into large 
notes. Half-an-hour before, this woman, whom I had met earlier in 
the evening, and who had dined with me at Giro’s, had wished me 
good-by, and having previously watched his success at the tables, fol¬ 
lowed him into the Casino when he re-entered to change the notes. The 
interval of about an hour between his leaving Monte Carlo and his 
arrival at the Grand Hotel at Nice is still unaccounted for. Neverthe¬ 
less, we know that this woman whom he had threatened travelled by 
the same train from Monte Carlo to Nice, that she entered the hotel a 
few minutes later and went to her room, and that next morning she had 
in her possession sixty notes, each for one thousand francs. It seems, 
however, that she quickly feared that suspicion might rest upon her. 
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for the police had commenced active inquiries, and therefore resolved 
to get rid of the stolen notes. This she did with the aid of an accom¬ 
plice, a man named Laumont, well known at Monte Carlo each season. 
This man, one of the habitues of this place, went to the Carnival ball at 
the Nice Casino and there gave Miss Rosselli the stolen money, intend¬ 
ing that its possession should throw suspicion upon her. Some other 
members of this interesting gang of sharpers who make this place their 
head-quarters and who go south in winter in search of pigeons to pluck, 
knowing Laumont’s intention, posed as detectives, however, and to them 
Miss Eosselli innocently handed over the notes she had received.” 

He paused for a moment, then continued: 

“Now, however, comes one of the most ingenious features of the 
affair. This woman, finding ne.xt day that her plot to throw suspieion 
upon Miss Eosselli had failed, turned her attention to myself. She was 
aware that a slight quarrel had arisen between Eeggie and myself re¬ 
garding his injudicious and futile action in seeking to denounce her, 
and with others had overheard some high words between us when we 
had met at the Caf6 de Paris on the day previous to his death. She 
gave information to the police, and then left the Eiviera suddenly. 
Next day I found myself under observation, and in order to escape 
arrest induced Mr. Keppel, who has taken a great interest in the affair 
from the first, and who is one of the trustees under the will of Mr. 
Thorne, Senior, to conceal me on board his yacht until such time as 
our inquiries in Paris could be completed. It was ascertained that this 
woman Pournereau, who had gone to Hussia, intended to return to her 
apartments here upon a date she had arranged with her accomplice, 
Laumont, therefore I have remained in hiding from the police until 
to-day. This is her first reception, notice of which was circulated among 
her friends by means of cipher upon certain tables in the caf6s on the 
grand boulevards.” 

“ But this lady ?” I inquired, indicating tlic liandsome woman who 
had been my travelling-companion in the wagon-lit. 

“ I am the mother of Eeginald Thorne,” she herself responded. 

“ You Beggie’s mother!” I cried, scarce able to believe her words. 

“ Yes,” she answered.' “ Hearing of my poor son’s death, I crossed 
from New York to Havre and arrived in Nice only to find that the 
'Yispora had sailed. A letter was awaiting me with full explanation, 
asking me to travel to Marseilles and cross by the mail-steamer to 
Tunis and there join the yacht. This I did, but in order that my 
presence should not be known to those on board I was placed secretly 
in the deck-cabin and never went forth. The blow that had faEen upon 
me on hearing of poor Eeggie’s death, combined with the constant im¬ 
prisonment in that cabin, I believe upset the balance of my mind, for 
one night, the night before we put into Leghorn, I becanie unconscious. 
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I was subject to strange hallucinations, and that night experienced a 
sensation as though some one was attempting to take my life by strangu¬ 
lation.” 

“I must explain,” said old Mr. Keppel, addressing her. “It is 
only right that you should now know the truth. On the night in ques¬ 
tion you were unusually restless, and becoming seized by a fit of hysteria 
commenced to shout and shriek all sorts of wild words regarding your 
poor son’s murder. Now I had concealed you there, and fearing lest 
some of the guests should hear you and that a scandal might be created, 
I tried to silence you. You fought me tooth and nail, for I verily believe 
that the close confinement had driven you insane. In the struggle I 
had my hands over your mouth and afterwards pressed your throat in 
order to prevent your hysterical shrieks, when suddenly I saw blood 
upon your lips, and the awful truth dawned upon me that I had killed 
you by strangulation. Tewson, the chief steward,—who in addition 
to Cameron was the only person on board who knew of your presence,— 
entering at that moment, made the diabolical suggestion that in order 
to get rid of the evidence of my crime I should allow him to blow up 
the ship. This I refused, and fortunately an hour later we succeeded 
in restoring you to consciousness. Then we landed at Leghorn on the 
following evening, not, however, before I discovered that the real motive 
of Tewson’s suggestion was that he had stolen three thousand pounds 
in cash, notes, and securities from a despatch-box in Lord Stonebor- 
ough’s cabin, and wished to destroy the ship so that his crime might 
remain concealed. The man, I have discovered, has a very bad record, 
and he has now disappeared.” 

Then briefly I explained what I had seen and overheard on that 
wild, boisterous night in the Mediterranean; how I had followed the 
millionaire and the woman who was bent upon avenging the murder 
of her son j how I had sent the yaeht to Genoa, and how carefully I had 
watched the movements of all three during those two never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten days in Paris. All seemed amazed at my story, Ernest most of all. 

“During that nighh in the wagon-lit,” I said, addressing Mrs. 
Thorne, “I noticed two curious marks upon your neck. Upon your 
poor son’s neck were similar marks.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ they were birth-marks—known as the marks 
of thumb and finger. Poor Reggie bore them exactly as I do.” And 
she also explained how, having recognized me as a fellow-guest on board 
the Vispera, she had purposely endeavored to mislead me by her con¬ 
versation, as she feared that my suspicion of Ernest might upset their 
plans. 

“And the woman who murdered poor Reggie, and who so ingeni¬ 
ously attempted first to fasten the guilt upon Miss Rosselli, and after¬ 
wards upon myself, is there!” cried Ernest, pointing at the trembling. 
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white-faced figure before us. “ She killed him because she feared the 
revelations he could make to the police regarding this place in which 
we are standing.” 

Outside sounded loud scuflling and altercation, for, as it afterwards 
proved, the strong body of police who had raided the place, finding 
many persons " wanted,” were making wholesale arrests. 

The woman Fournereau raised her head at Ernest’s denunciation 
and laughed a strange, harsh laugh of defiance. 

“BienI” she cried shrilly with affected carelessness. “Arrest me, 
if you will! But I tell you that you are mistaken. You have been 
clever,—very clever, all of you.-r-but the assassin was not myself.” 

The police-officer addressed her, saying: 

“ Then if not yourself, you are aware of the identity of the mur¬ 
derer. So I shall arrest you as being an accomplice. It is the same.” 

“No, I was not even an accomplice,” she protested quickly. “I 
may be owner of this place; I may be a—a person known to you, but 
I swear I have never been a murderess.” 

The officer smiled dubiously. 

“ The decision upon that point must be left to the judges,” he an¬ 
swered. “ There is evidence against you. For the present that is suffi¬ 
cient.” 

“ Monsieur Cameron has told you that I was threatened with expo¬ 
sure by the young American gentleman,” she said. “ That is perfectly 
the truth. Indeed, all that has been said is the truth—save one thing. 
I did not commit the murder, nor had I any knowledge of it until 
afterwards.” 

“ But the stolen notes were actually in your possession on the fol¬ 
lowing morning,” the detective observed in a tone of doubt. 

“ They were given to me for safe-keeping.” 

“By whom?” 

“ I refuse to say.” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders, and a smile passed aeross the 
faces of his two companions. 

“ You prefer arrest, then ?” he said. 

“ I prefer to keep my own counsel,” she answered. “ These per¬ 
sons,” she continued, indicating us, “have believed themselves ex¬ 
tremely ingenious, apparently taking upon themselves the duties of 
the police, and have arrived at a quite wrong conclusion. You may 
therefore arrest me if you wish. I have nothing whatever to fear.” 

And she glanced around at us in open defiance. Indeed, so indiffer¬ 
ent was she that I felt convinced that Ernest’s theory of the committal 
of the crime had fallen to the ground. 

The detective seemed, however, well aware of the character of the 
woman, and proceeded to deal with her accordingly. 
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“You are charged with the murder,” he said. “It is for you to 
prove your innocence.” 

“ Who, pray, is the witness against me ?” she cried indignantly. 

“ Your accomplice,” cried Ernest quickly. “ The man Laumont— 
the man to whom you gave the stolen notes to transfer to Miss Bos- 
selli.” 

“Laumont 1” slie cried. “He—he has told you that I committed 
the crime—he has denounced me as the murderess ?” 

“ He has,” answered Ernest. “ On that fatal night when Thorne 
entered the Booms to change the notes I met him, and although we had 
had a few high words in the Caf6 de Paris on the previous day, he 
approached me, asking my pardon, which I readily gave. He then 
inquired whether it was really true that Miss Eosselli had been engaged 
to me. I replied in the affirmative, and he then said that he did not 
intend to meet her again, but should leave for Paris in the morning. 
I tried to dissuade him, but his only reply was ‘ She loves you still, my 
dear fellow. She can never forget Jou. Of that I’m certain.’ Then 
he left, and travelled to Nice without further word to her. Arrived at 
the hotel, he went straight to her sitting-room and sat down to write 
her a letter of farewell. He commenced one, but destroyed it. This 
was afterwards found in the room. Then, just as he was about to com- 
menee a second letter, you—^you, Julie Fournereau—entered, killed 
him, and stole the notes which you knew he carried in his pockets I” 

“ How did I kill him ?” she demanded, her eyes flashing with anger. 

“ You yourself know that best,” 

“Ah! And Jean Laumont told you this elaborate piece of fiction, 
did he? It is amusing—very amusing 1” 

At word from the chief detective one of the officers went forth. We 
heard Laumont’s name shouted loudly outside the room, and a few 
moments later he was ushered in by two officers. 

He drew back in quick surprise on seeing us, but in an instant the 
woman flew at him in fury. 

“You have told theml” she shrieked. “You have led them to 
believe that I murdered the American at Nice—^you have declared that 
it was I who gave you the notes—I who killed him! You miserable 
cur I” 

His countenance fell. Indignation had in an instant given place 
to fear. 

“ And did you not give me the notes ?” he inquired. “ Why, there 
are at least two men in yonder room who were present when you handed 
them to me.” 

“ I do not deny that,” she responded. “ I deny that I killed him.” 

“Then who did?” 

“Who did?” she shrieked. “Who did? Why, you, yourself 1” 
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“ You lie I” he cried fiercely, his face ashen pale. 

“ I would have told them nothing,” she went on quickly. “ I would 
have allowed them to arrest me and afterwards discover their mistake, 
were it not that you had endeavored to give me into their hands in 
order to save yourself. No, my dear friend, Julie Fournereau is loyal 
only to those who are loyal to hpr, as many have before found out to 
tlieir cost. I would have saved you had you not led the police here to 
raid my house, to arrest my guestsj and to hurry me away to prison for 
a crime that I did not commit. But listen! You deny the murder of 
the young American. Well, shall I relate all that occurred?” 

“Toll them what untruths you like,” he growled. “You cannot 
harm me.” 

“ Yes, madame,” cried old Mr. Keppel. “ Tell us all that you know. 
We are determined now to get to the bottom of this affair.” 

“ This man,” she e.vplained, “ was the man who fleeced the unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman here in my house. I am not wishing to shield myself 
for a single moment—1 desire only to tell the truth. M'sieur Thorne, 
when they last met’here, accused him of cheating at baccarat, high 
words ensued, and the young man drew a revolver and. fired, striking 
Laumont in the shoulder. Whereupon the last-named swore to be 
avenged. I knew well that a vow of vengeance taken by such a des¬ 
perate man as Laumont was something more than mere i^e words, and 
when he went to the Itiviera, ns he did each year in search of inexperi¬ 
enced youths whom he co\dd fleece, I shortly afterwards followed. He 
stayed first at the Hotel de Paris at Monte Carlo, but meeting young 
Thorne accidentally one afterneon he discovered that the latter was 
living at the Grand at Nice, and that same night he transferred his 
quarters there. Now Thorne had an intimate friend in Nice—Mr. 
Gerald Keppel—and it seemed as though Laumont desired to make the 
latter’s acquaintance with the .ulterior motive of practising his sharper’s 
tricks upon him. Be tliat how it may, I, in order to wateh the progress 
of events, moved to the same hotel at Nice. I knew that Laumont was 
bent on vengeance, and felt certain that some terrible denouement was 
imminent.” 

She paused and glanced around at us. Then, lowering her eyes, she 
went on: 

“ I am an adventuress, it is true, but I have still a woman’s heart. 
I was determined, if possible, to prevent Laumont from wreaking 
vengeance upon the poor boy. It was for that reason I followed him 
to Nice and took up my abode there. On the afternoon of the tragedy 
I was in tlie Rooms at Monte Carlo and there saw him playing and 
winning, while just ns he was leaving with Miss Eosselli, another lady, 
and young Mr. Keppel, his pockets bulging with his gains, I saw Lau¬ 
mont watching him. I knew by the evil look he cast in his direction that 
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the spirit of murder was in liis heart. That evening I dined at Giro’s 
with M’sieur Cameron, and afterwards left him in order to wateh the 
movements of Launiont and the young American. The latter, after a 
short conversation with M’sieur Cameron in the atrium of the Casino, 
descended the lift to the station and took train to Nice. I travelled by 
the same train, but in the crowd at Nice station on alighting lost rfight 
of him. He must have taken a cab immediately to the hotel, and* fur¬ 
thermore, Laumont must also have followed him without knowing of 
my presence. I met some friends at the station, but on arrival at the 
hotel twenty minutes later I went straight up to my room. On the 
way I had to pass the door of Miss Eosselli’s sitting-room, and just as 
1 was approaching, my feet falling,softly on the thick carpet of the 
corridor, the door opened noiselessly and a man, after looking forth 
stealthily, emerged and stole along to the room he occupied. That 
man was Jean Laumont.” 

“You saw him!” cried Ernest. “You actually saw him coming 
from the room ?” 

“Yes. Instantly I suspected something wrong, and wondered for 
what purpose he hod been in the lady’s sitting-room. Therefore with¬ 
out hesitation I pushed open the dour and looked inside. Judge my 
surprise when I found the unfortunate young man writhing in agony 
on the ground. I knelt by him, ])ut recognizing me as the woman at 
whose house he had been cheated he shrank from me. ‘ That man I’ 
he gasped with difficulty,—' that man has killed me!’ and a few mo¬ 
ments later his limbs straightened themselves out in a final paroxysm 
of agony and he passed away.” 

Mrs. Thorne burst into a fiood of tears. 

The voluble Frenchwoman was silent for a moment, her eyes fixed 
upon the face of the man against whom she had uttered that terrible 
denunciation. 

“ I stood there terrified, unable to move,” she went on. “ Laumont 
had, as I feared, killed him.” 

“Killed him? How can you prove it?” demanded the cunning 
card-sharper, who, in order to throw the police off the scent, pursued 
the harmless calling of hair-dresser in that back street oil the Boule¬ 
vard St. Michel. “ How can you prove it?” 


XX. 

IIEVBALS THE TBUTH. 

The woman Fournereau crossed the room quickly to a small rose¬ 
wood bureau and took therefrom a little card-board box about a couple 
of inches square, such as are used for cheap jewelry. 

“ I have something here,” she said, addressing the man before her. 
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“ It was lying on the floor. You alone knew its secret—a secret which 
I too have lately discovered.” 

And opening the box carefully she displayed, lying in a bed of 
cotton-wool, what at first appeared to be a woman’s steel thimble. 
Taking it from its hiding-place and putting it upon the forefinger of 
her right hand, we saw that, instead of being what it at first appeared, 
it rose to a sharply tempered steel point about half an inch long pro¬ 
truding from the finger-tip, 

I glanced at the man accused. His face had blanched to the lips at 
sight of it. 

“ This,” she explained, “ I discovered on the floor close to where 
the dead man was lying. It is a diabolic invention of Laumont which 
he showed me a year ago, although lie did not then explain its use. An 
examination which has been made by a friend, a chemist, has shown 
plainly the truth. You will notice that the point is fine as a needle, 
but is hollow, like that of a hypodermic syringe. Within, at the point 
touched by the tip of the finger, is a small chamber filled with a most 
subtle and deadly poison extracted from a small lizard peculiar to the 
banks of the Upper Niger.” 

The point would, I saw, act just as the fang of a snake, for the 
thimble, when placed on the finger and pressed upon the flesh of the 
victim, would inject the poison into the blood, causing almost instant 
collapse and death. The puncture made by such a fine point would 
be indistinguishable, and the action of the poison, as we afterwards 
learnt, was so similar to several natui-al complications that at the 
post-mortem examination the doctors would fail to distinguish the real 
cause of death. 

She held the diabolical thimble forth to us to examine, saying: 

“The mode in which this was used upon the unfortunate M’sieur 
Thorne was undoubtedly as follows. He had seated himself at the table 
with his hack to the door when Laumont, watching his opportunity, 
crept in with the thimble upon his finger, and ere his victim was aware 
of it he had seized him by the collar from behind and pressed the point 
deep into the,flesh behind the right ear, at a spot where the poison 
would at once enter the circulation. You will remember that the doc¬ 
tors discovered a slight scratch behind the ear, and attributed it to 
having been received in the struggle which they believed had taken 
place. But there was no struggle. As has been proved by the medico- 
legist who has examined this most deadly but inoffensive-looking 
weapon, any one struck by it would become paralyzed almost instantly, 
therefore the chair was broken by him as he fell against it in fatal 
collapse.” 

“And the stolen notes? What of them?” asked old Mr. Keppel 
anxiously. 
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“Ah!” she answered, “those accursed notes! On the following 
morning Laiunont came to me and handed me the money, saying that 
as I knew the truth regarding the orime he would trust me further 
and give the money into my safe-keeping. I took it, for, truth to tell, 
I knew that he could make some very unwelcome revelations to the 
police regarding this place and the character of the play here. There¬ 
fore I decided that, after all, silence was best, even though I held in 
my possession the thimble which, I presume, in his hurry to escape from 
the room fell upon the floor and rolled away. I took the notes, and 
for some days kept them, but finding that the police were making such 
active inquiries I returned them to him, and he then resolved upon 
giving them to Miss Rosselli, either in order to further baffle the detec¬ 
tives or to throw suspicion upon her. He told her some extraordinary 
story about meeting in London, merely, of course, to put the police off 
the scent and cause them to believe that the money was stolen by Eng¬ 
lish thieves I Soon afterwards I knew that M’sieur Cameron was aware 
of the manner in which his friend had been cheated here, and then, in 
fear of being arrested on suspicion, I fled to Russia, arranging with my 
friends to return here on the first of May—to-day.” 

“ The date of your return I learnt from Laumont himself,” ex¬ 
plained Ernest, “ for in the course of my inquiries immediately after 
the tragic affair I found that he was your associate, and in order to 
divert suspicion from himseff he hinted at you as being the assassin.” 

“ He denounced me, not knowing that I held this evidence of his 
guilt in my hand!” she cried, holding forth the finger with the curious- 
looking thimble upon it. “Poor M’sieur Thorne is, I fear, not the 
first victim who has fallen beneath the prick of this deadly instru¬ 
ment.” 

“ To whom do you refer ?” inquired the detective quickly. 

“To M’sieur Everton, the young Englishman, who was found dead 
one night a year ago in the Avenue des Acacias.” 

In an instant the man Laumont sprang at her witli all the fury of 
a wild beast, and clutching at her throat tried to strangle her. His 
eyes were lit by the fierce fire of uncontrollable anger, his dark, bushy 
hair giving his white face a wild and hideous look, and for an instant, 
in the confusion before the detectives could throw themselves upon 
him, it seemed as though he would tear limb from limb the woman 
who had confessed. 

For a moment the detectives and the pair were mixed in a struggling 
mass, when suddenly a loud yell of pain escaped the wretched man, and 
releasing his hold he drew back, with his left hand clasped upon his 
wrist. 

He staggered, swayed unetenly, uttering fierce and terrible unpre¬ 
cations. 
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" 2?ieM/" he gasped. "You— you’ve killed me!” 

What had happened was next instant plain. In the struggle the 
point of his dastardly invention, which was still upon the woman’s 
finger, had entered deeply the fleshy part of his wrist, injecting that 
poison that was so swift, and to which there was no known antidote. 

He staggered. Two detectives sprang forward to seize him, but 
ere they could do so he reeled, clutched the air, and fell heavily back¬ 
ward, overturning the small table beside which he had been standing. 

The scene which ensued was ghastly. I shall remember it through 
all my life. 

Five minutes later, however, the wretched man who had thus brought 
card-sharping and murder to a line art had breathed his last in fright¬ 
ful agony, his ignominious career ended by his own diabolical inven¬ 
tion. 

XXI. 

CONTAINS THE CONCLUSION. 

Need I dwell further upon the stirring events of that night ? It is 
assuredly sufficient to say that the arrests made by the police numbered 
nearly forty persons, all pf whom were charged with various offences, 
in addition to being found in an illicit gaming-house. Many of them, 
old offenders and desperate characters notwithstanding the fact that 
they were outwardly respectable: members of society, in due course re¬ 
ceived long periods of imprisonment, but Julie Fournereau, in consid¬ 
eration of the information she had given regarding poor Reggie’s 
death, was dismissed with a fine of two thousand francs as owner of 
the house in question, and has since disappeared into obscurity. 

Ulrica arrived in Paris next day with Gerald, and was absolutely 
dumfounded when we related the whole of the amazing story. That 
day too proved the happiest in all my life! Need I relate how on the 
following morning Ernest sought me and begged me to forgive? Or 
how, with tears of joy, I allowed him to hold me once more in his strong 
arras ns of old and shower hot, fervent kisses upon my brow ? No. If 
I were to commence to relate the joys that have now come to me I 
should far exceed the space of a single volume. It is enough that you, 
reader, to whom I have made confession, should know that within a 
fortnight we all returned to New York by way of Liverpool, and that 
while Ulrica became engaged to Gerald and soon afterwards married 
him with the old man’s heartiest approval, Ernest again asked me to 
become his wife — a contract which was fulfilled amid great 4clat 
within a month of our arrival back in Washington. 

Ulrica tells me that she is no longer world-weary, living only for 
excitement^- as in those fevered days bygone, but that her life is full of 
a peaceful happiness that cannot be surpassed. Nevertheless I cannot 
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really bring myself to believe that she is any happier than I am with 
Ernest, for the estrangement has rendered him all the more dear to 
me, and we are indeed supremely content in each other’s perfect love. 
Mrs. Thome has returned to her home in Philadelphia, fully satisfied 
at having cleared up the mystery surrounding poor Eeggie’s tragic 
death, while old Benjamin Keppel, of Pittsburg, still spends his 
winters in rather lonely grandeur in his great white villa amid the 
palms outside Nice, working in secret at his ivory-turning, and giving 
at intervals those princely entertainments for which he has become 
so famed in the cosmopolitan society which suns itself xipon the 
Riviera. 

As for Ernest and myself, we have not visited Nice since, for we 
retain a far too vivid recollection of those dark days of doubt, despera¬ 
tion, and despair—and of our strange and tragic meeting at The Sign 
of the Seven Sins. 
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The Silent Company by Arthur Stringer 


I F once the Dead could speak! .... 

If they who went 

Gurgling bciicatli the brine, and moved no more; 
[f tliey who tlirough the vapors born of Hell 
ibittlcd for breath and sank in tumbled heaps; 

If they who knew the sudden stab like fire 
And screamed aloud and into silence passed; 

If they who tlirough the ache of thunderous hours 
Moaned thinly for the end, yet in the dust 
And smoke of engines vomiting black death 
Still lay neglected by their very God; 

If they Who in the glad line suddenly saw 
Their goodlyibodifes.stricken and the gush 


Of widening red that brought the message home; 

If they who in the ghostly aisles of white 
Went out like lamps beneath the balm of sleep; 

If they who writhed on trench-floors black with blood. 
Or whimpered in the tents of cotted woe, 

Or raved thirst-harried in the falling rain; 

If they who gave abniptly all the surge 
Of warmth and singing hope that mane them men, 

And now sleep still as sand beneatH the flow 
Of rivers, not of watery but of blood,— 

If they could speak, I wonder then if War, 

Confronted by the legions of its Dead, 

Could dare to answer, when God questioned: Why? 
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THt MYSTERY OF A PIECE OF PIE. 

MY ADVENTURE AT PON QUOOUE. 

P.AnT I. 

T was very near midnight when I left the cosy reading 
room of tho famous inn at Canoe Place, at Pon 
QuoKue, Long Island, on my way through the woods to 
the Foster House, where I was stopping. It is a walk of 
only some three or four miles, by making a short cut 
through the pines and alder bushes, although much 
longer when following the sinuous shore of Shinnecock 
Bay; and although the night was intensely dark and 
rain threatened. I felt sure that I should not lose my way 
before reaching the ridge opposite the “Hills,’’ when the 
■Shinnecock light would be in ^lain sight and furnish a 
guiding beacon for the homeward journey. 

But, as the French have it, L'homme propone, et Dieu 
tlispone. So it was in my' cose, and 1 had made my 
reckoning without mine host. I have always flattered 
myself with the belief that I possessed considerable 
woodcraft, and ridiculed the idea of “getting lost” in a 
civilized country, for I have wandered through the lonely 
forests of Sweden and Norway, in the “Land of the 51id- 
night Sun,” all by myself, for days together, and by a 
sort of intuition, or instinct, always found my way 
through the tangles of birch and larch to some lumber 
carnj) or ttshing cove. I have traveled through the dense 
solitudes of the Harz Gebirge and Tbfiringerwald, in 
Germany, without a guide, yet always brought up at 
some little hamlet, where I would strike a road leading 
to a railway station. The idea of losing my way on 
Long Island, therefore, and within a few miles from 
home, seemed preposterous, and I gave it never a 
thought. 

I had hardly left the ruddy windowsof Canoe Place Inn 
behind me. however, and fairly entered the jungle of 
alders and bnckleberiy bashes before I realized that the 
night was uncommonly dark, sure enough. Not a star, 
nor the glint of a star was to be seen; it was pitchy black 
all around. IVhen my foot caught in the briers and 1 
stumbled I would see for a moment a small white spot 
on the ground where I had scraped the thin soil so as to ex¬ 
pose the white mica-glistening sand underneath; that was 
the only speck of color that could be discerned in that inky 
blackness. For a moment I felt as if I would like to 
return, but then they would make fun of me at the inn 
for coming back, and I resolved to push on. 

Of all kinds of jangles in which Jhavefaad any experi¬ 
ence, alder bushes, which are just high enough to reach a 
couple of feet above your head, are the worst. Even in 
the dajrtime they hem.you in and obscure your vision. In 
an ordinary forest you can at least see between the trunks 
of the trees, and you can take your bearings from the 
moss-covered roots, the slant of the trunks and many 
other signs which are familiar to the experienced eye of 
the woodsman. But when you are in a thicket of dense 
bushes, too high for “underbrush” and too low and in- 
signlflcant for “trees.” it sometimes (in the absence of 
any sign of a path and with the sun obscured from sight) 
becomes a hard matter to navigate. That was precisely 
my position on that dark September night. It was warm 
and sultry, not a wind was stirring—but how black it 
wasi I do not remember in all my travels ever to have 
seen anything like it above ground and under.the canopy 
of heaven. 

As I stumbled on through the brush with my rifle on 
the shoulder (I bad of course drawn the cartridge), getting 
caught up and snared by the brambles at every second 
and third step, I peered ahead for a gleam of the big 
lantern at Shmnecock; but not a speck of light could be 
seen anywhere, except that of the match with which I lit 
a cigar to keep me company. Of course there was no 
danger, for if the worst came to the worst I could easily 
“camp out,” as the night was warm and pleasant, but it 
was the mortiflcation of losing my way at such a place 
and under such circumstances; and there were the jeers 
and jibes with which I would be greeted when I “showed 
up" next morning. It was the ridicule I was afraid of, 
for my friends at the Foster House bad abundant wit and 
scepticism, and we knew how to “toast” one another to 
perfection. No “fish stories” would go down with that 
crowd, 

■Well, I stumbled on through the thicket, which seemed 
to become denser (it could not get darker) at every step, 
or every fall, for I had more falls than steps; until, by the 
light of a match, my watch showed me that it was half- 
P^ one in the morning—more than an hour and a half 
since I had left the cozy parlor at Canoe Place. I should 
have been home and in bed by this time; but still there 
was no sim of the lighthouse, although it is said that the 
light can be seen 40 miles at sea. Where the dickens was 
I, anyhow, and where was that blanked lighthouse? It 
was too abspdly ridiculous that I could not find my way 
home—but it was a startling and full-grown fact, never¬ 
theless. And facts (and alder bushes) are stubborn things. 

Another half hour of weary stumbling, and at last I 
caught a glimpse of the light I had been peering for so 
anxiously and wsiduously. It is true it was not in the 
direction in which 1 had been looking most of the time 
and where I expected to find it; quite the reverse, it 
seemed to have gone out of its way and be behind me. 
But there it was at all events, of that there could be no 
doubt, and by steering straight for it I should soon be 
home. 

At least that was what I thought. But, as 1 remarked 
before, Vhomme propone et Dieu dispose: it was easier 
thought than done. However, blaA as it still was, 
the bushes seemed to thin out, there were not so many 
brambles, and walking became decidedly easier. I steered 
straight for the light, which seemed to be only a short 
distance off, and was walking fast and blithely, when— 
what was that? It tore my pataloons and cut my left 
wrist. Ah! a barbed wire fence—I could feel it, though 
I could not see it. I tried to crawl through it between 
the wires, but it caught in everything, my hair, panta¬ 
loons, stockings, and pulled the watch by its chain out of 
my pocket. 1 tried to withdraw, but got only tangled up 
the more, cutting both hands and ankles into the bargain. 

At last I extricated myself on the right side of the 
fence, minus my cap, one coat sleeve and tho better part 
of the seat of my trousers. It began to feel chilly, for it 
was getting toward morning, and I hastened on—only to 
mn into another fence of the same kind, only more 


wicked. After paying toll with my other sleeve and 
what remained of the back part of my nether garments, 

I concluded I had had enough of this and bad better take 
no more chances, and as just then I discovered a faint 
light about 200yds. to the right, I decided to follow the 
line of fence rather than attempt to crawl through it. 
So, breaking off a.small sapling, and holding it in my 
wounded left hand. I let it elide along the topmost coil 
and was thus guided nearer and nearer toward the light, 
which proved to be a lamp or candle shining through a 
small muslin-curtained window in a cottage, which, to 
the best of my knowledge, I had never seen before. 

PART 11. 

As I lifted the gate-latch I was greeted by a low, vicious 
growling and had half a mind to draw back when I felt 
the cold and clammy nose of a large dogsnifling myhaiid 
with which I held the latch. The dog bad evidently 
changed his mind, however, for instead of barking or 
manifesting other unfriendly demonstration he com¬ 
menced to wag his big bushy tail, sniffing the while at 
my gun, cartridge-bag and’ boots, and behave quite 
friendly. As I entered the gate another smaller dog came 
up and I was again subjected to this sniffing operation, 
after which the two dogs seemed to have a sort of consul¬ 
tation, which must have resulted favorably to me, for 
they forthwith led the way along the narrow sandy path 
across the garden to the front door, where they stopped, 
one on each side of me and both wagging their tails 
furiously. 

I knocked at the door and waited developments. No 
answer. I knocked again, the dogs meanwhile mani¬ 
festing some impatience by a low whining, bat no res¬ 
ponse came. A third time I knocked hard with my fist, 
the big dog at the same time scratching the lower door 
panel with his paw. but still no re^onse. “Surely, they 
are sound sleepers!” 1 thought. “That comes of the salt 
air and a good digestion, but I guess I will make them 
hear!’’ With that 1 rapped the door with the butt of my 
gun and both dogs set up a dismal howling, which, it 
seemed to me, would suffice to arouse the seven sleepers. 
Again I waited patiently for the expected sound of muf¬ 
fled footsteps coming down the stairs and along the hall 
to open the door, but not a sound, except the pawing and 
whining of the dogs. 

By this time I thought 1 had waited as long and 
patiently as ceremony and a proper regard for the “pro¬ 
prieties’’ required. 1 tried the lock and found the door 
unfastened. Opening it slowly, 1 saw a dark room before 
me, with a beam of light projecting slantingly into it from 
a keyhole in a door immediately opposite. Crossing the 
dark room, still followed by the dogs, I knocked at this 
other inner door, but receiving no reply, I opened it and 
entered. It was quite a large room, evidently answering 
both the purposes of kitchen and dining room, for at one 
end was a stove with a smouldering wood (in-. A large 
table stood in the middle of the room, covered by a 
scrupulously clean white linen table cloth, and set with 
half a dozen plates, all white and clean, flanked by spoons, 
knives, forks and other appropriate belongings of a table 
set for supper. In the middle of the table were some 
large dishes covered with red and white checked and 
fringed napkins, so that I could not see what they con¬ 
tained. At one end was a cream jug, also covered with 
a folded red and white checked napl^, and, next to that, 
a waiter with a complete tea service of thick white stone 
china; but all scrupulously neat and clean, as, indeed, 
-was everything about the room. But not a human soul 
was in it, except myself. 

All this I comprehended at a single glance, and I also 
.observed, immediately on entering, that there was a stair¬ 
case on the left side of the room leading up stairs, and 
with a cupboard under it. I stepped to the foot of the 
stairway (it was only a single flight) and sang out: 
“Hello! Anybody here?” There was a faint echo in the 
casing of the stairs, which sounded hollow and ghost¬ 
like, but beyond that nothing. I heard a sputtering, 
gurgling sound behind me, and turned around quickly— 
it was only the lamp, which stood on a sideboard over 
by the window, and was about to go out for want of oil. 
As I walked across the room to see what was the matter 
I perceived a gallon oil can with a long spouc on the floor 
next to the woodpile, so I quickly replenished the dying 
flame, lit a cigar over the lamp chimney, put a fresh 
stick of wood on the smouldering embers in the stove, 
and sat down in a big rocking chair with both the dogs 
lying at my feet, apparently asleep. 

Presently, as the stick of wood took fire, a kettle on 
the stove commenced Co sing, and a faint odor of Oolong 
seemed to pervade the room. From boyhood I have 
been fond of a good cup of tea of an evening, and 
especially Oolong. 1 sniffed the odor, there could be no 
doubt about it, it was the genuine article. I was both 
thirsty and hungry, a cup of hot tea would taste so good. 
So would something to eat. I wondered what was on 
those Matters underneath the napkins. Eatables, doubt¬ 
less. Thinking of that, and of the tea, made me more 
hungry still. I rose and walked on tiptoe to the table, as 
if afraid of awakening somebody (for, somehow, I had 
the feeling of a human presence in the room), and care¬ 
fully lifted the corner of one of the napkins. Sliced 
bam. I examined another dish. Sliced tongue, gar¬ 
nished with parsley. Next to that, and similarly covered 
by a red and white checked napkin, was a pile of biscuits, 
and next to that the butter dish. It all looked very nice 
and templing, especially to a hungry man, 

I finished my cigar, looking askant at those dishes and 
waiting for somebody to arrive; but nobody came. Then 
I made up my mind what to do. I flung my cigar stump 
into the stove and deliberately proceeded to make myself 
at home, commencing by pulling off my coat. Next, I 
poured myself a cup of steaming tea, took a biscuit 
from the pile on the table, butterea it, and went on as if 
this whole arrangement had been made specially for my 
personal benefit. 

It was a delicious, though rather quiet, meal. 1 tried 
the various dishes—ham, tongue, cold roast beef, and 
something that tasted like potato salad—hut there was 
such an abundancs of everything that my attacks did not 
leave any visible mark. Even the stack of nice brown 
- biscuits seemed as high as at first. Indeed, I might have 
left the table then and no one would have been any the 
wiser from the appearance of these dishes. 

But—are we not all the eons (and daughters) of mother 
Eve? I was tempted, as was my ancestor on my mother’s 
side. Jlot by an apple, but by a pumpkin.pie. Under one 
of the spread napkms I found a nice brown pumpkin pie. 


cut into eight big triangular slices, fitting together to 
make a complete circular delicious-looking pie. Now, if 
there is anything the rural Long Islanders know how to 
make to perfection, it is pumpkin pie. It seemed to me 
that all my hunger returned at the sight of that pie, and 
that nothing would appease it but a slice. Should 1? ’Well, 
why nol? I had partaken of the other “refreshments,” 
and why not the pie also? So whispered the serpent Epi¬ 
curus in my ear, and like Eve I succumbed. 

One slice—and another, for it tasted good. That left a . 
big white triangular gap in the brown circle, and that 
gap there was no means of filling. Pies are constructed 
on a gometrical principle, viz.: Complete P.P. (stands for 
pumpkin pie)™8 sectors; 8 sectors—2=8. That was the 
solution to a mathematical certainty. There was no get¬ 
ting over the two missing sectors—the glaring white 
empty space in the pie spoke for itself to the tune of two 
missing slices. 

’Thinking that the least I could downs to give the 
people who had so kindly, though unwittingly, enter¬ 
tained me as little trouble as possible, I washed the cups, 
plates and other utensils I had used, carefully covered up 
and arranged all the dishes precisely ’ns I had found 
them and prepared to take my leave, just as a faint 

f limmer in the eastern sky announced the approach of 
awn. Both the dogs were fast asleep on a piece of rag 
carpet in front of the stove, in which the fire was again 
smouldering, just as I had found it when I eame in; the 
odor of cigar smoke had vanished, and as I stood by the 
halt open door looking back into the room there was not 
the faintest apparent trace of any one having been there 
since the legitimate occupants left. Everything was in 
apple-pie order, precisely as I had found it; and as leottly 
closed the inner door behind me (for I still had that 
strange feeling of somebody being in the room, which 
somebody I didn't wish to disturb) and stood alone in the 
dark outer room, I did not, strange to say, feel any 
qualms of conscience, but on the contrary was immensely 
refreshed and relieved after my rest and nocturnal ban¬ 
quet all by myself in that lonely house, 

PART III. 

As I reached the white sandy roadway a crimson line 
near the horizon heralded the approach of day, and at a 
considerable distance ahead of me, and a little to the 
right, shone the bright lantern of Shinnecock light. I 
knew that by following the road in that direction I 
should soon strike familiar landmarks, and 1 was not mis¬ 
taken; after half an hour’s walk I reached the cross-roads 
at the end of the woods, with its well remembered tall 
sycamore, blasted by lightning, and the rest of the way 
home was plain enough sailing. I reached the house 
and stepped softly on the veranda without making any 
noise, crept quietly up-stairs and was soon abed and 
asleep, none the worse for my night’s adventure or my 
late supper. 

A few days after this I was in a boat bound for South¬ 
ampton. It was a large, roomy catboat and there must 
have been at least a doz?n people aboard besides myself. 
It was evident that they were all laboring under some ex¬ 
citement. They came from Good Ground and Pon Quogue 
while I stepped on board at Canoe Place, where the 
party ha.d touched for clams and other refreshments. It 
soon became clear to me that the exciting subject of con¬ 
versation was the miraculous disappearance of a piece of 
“punkin’-pie” from a covered dish at the house of one of 
the occupants of the boat, some evenings before. The 
spokesman was emphatic in declaring that “it was cl’ar 
as nobody bad been in the house, for nary thing was 
teebed or disturbed in the least!” 

“’Well, I swan!’’ said the skipper, “it must ’a been 
spooks.” 

“Yes, yes,” said another, “that’s just what I say; o' 
course it was spooks—mebbe the same spook that be¬ 
witched old Cap’n Mumford’s hogs, as is what they call a 
hog spook!” 

This was not very complimentary to me, so I decided 
to keep mum and say nothing. 

“It couldn’t ’a’ been the dogs?” timidly suggested one 
of the party, a small man in store clothes and with blonde 
side whiskers; but bis suggestion was met with the scorn 
and derision it deserved by all the rest, including the skip- 
pjr. 

“Dogs!” said the chief spokesman, at whose house the 
strange incident had happened, “d’you ’spose dogs could 
I take off a napkin, or rake a pie from under a napkin, and 
1 it ne’er be seen? Tve seen trained dogs at the circus, but 
11 swan as I ne’er saw dogs as could do thatl” That prop- 
j osition was assented to all around, and it was settled that 
1 the house must have been visited by some kind of a spook 
(or “fairy” (that sounded better than hog spook, at any 
I rate)—“probably because the seeds from which the pump- 
I kins had been grown, from which the pie was made, had 
' not been steeped in salt water,” was suggested by some 
one, and accepted as a very likely proposition. 

I gathered from what I heard while we bounded merrily 
over the blue waters of the bay on our way to Southamp¬ 
ton, than on the night ofjthe adventure the folks at the 
house had alt gone to the political meeting at Riverbead, 
intending to return before supper; and as they would be 
tired when they returned, everything was with fore¬ 
thought “fixed” and in readiness. By some accident, how¬ 
ever, the train was missed, and, as there were ladies in the 
party and no team could he obtained, it was decided to re¬ 
main with friends in Riverhead over night and take the 
early morning train to Good Ground, which is only a few 
miles from Pon Quogue. Early the following morning 
the owner of the house, with his family, returned to their 
home, to find, as they expected, everything (apparently) 
exactly as they had left it the night before, except that in 
some mysterious and ine.xplicable manner part of a pie 
had disappeared from a dish under a napkin, which had 
been carefully spread over it, as over all the other dishes 
on the table. Inquiries at the nearest neighbor showed 
that none of them had been at the house during the 
absence of the family; the dogs had not been heard to 
bark, as they invariably did on the approach of tramps 
and other strangers; nothing else in the house was missing; 
not a thing had been disturbed; in short, the whole affair 
of the pie was an inscrutable mystery! 

And so it will remain, until Captain P-(for I after¬ 

ward learned the name of the owner of the house) 
reads this confession, and with it I tender' him and 
his household my sincere thanks for the hospitable refuge 
and repast I had at his home in my character of “hog 
spook,’’ or ‘.‘fairy,” on the night when I: was lost at Pon 
Quogue, l/Ouis Baqoeb, 
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Chapter VII. joyful for to hear them. And all about there 

bloomed so many pretty flowers of divers sorts 
HOW QUEEN GUINEVERE WENT A-MAYiNO, AND that the entire meadows were carpeted, as it 
OF WHAT BEFELL. Were, with tender and delightful beauty. And 

anon the wind would wax strong and full, and 
Now it befell upon a pleasant day in the anon it blew softly; and whenever it waxed 
springtime that Queen Guinevere went a-May- strong all the tree-tops swam like soft plumes 
ing with a goodly company of knights and against the bright sky. 

ladies of her court. And among those knights Such was the spring day when Queen Guine- 
were Sir Pellias and Sir Geraint and Sir Dina- vere and her court went a-Maying, and certes 
doi and Sir Aglaval and Sir Agravaine and Sir it is good to be abroad in the field and in the 
Constantine of Cornwall, and sundry others. sunlight beneath the gentle sky at such a sea- 
The day was exceedingly pleasant, with the air son. 
as warm , as milk, and the sunlight all yellow And as the fair young queen and her gay 
like to gold, and the breeze both soft and gen- court of lords and ladies gathered the white 
tie. The small birds they sang in every thicket blossoms of the hawthorn, they ever chattered 
and hedge-row, so that it made the heart very and laughed and made them very merry. 
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It was down in the meadows they were, be¬ 
side the smooth-flowing river, and as they 
walked in joy of holiday among the fragrant 
blossoms, one of the damsels who was attendant 
upon the queen cried out of a sudden: “ Lady, 
oh, ray lady, took I pray look! Who can he be 
that cometh yonder ? " 

Then Queen Guinevere lifted up her eyes, 
and, behold! she saw that there came across 
the meadows a damsel riding upon a milk-white 
palfrey. And, accompanying the damsel, there 
were three pages beautifully clad in sky-blue 
raiment. And the damsel was also clad entirely 
in blue, excepting that she wore a finely wrought 
chain of gold about her neck, and a fillet of 
gold about her brows. And her hair (which 
was as yellow as gold) was wrapped all about 
with bands of blue ribbon, embroidered with 
gold. And Queen Guinevere observed that of 
the pages that followed the damsel one of them 
bore a square frame, and that the frame was 
enveloped and covered with a curtain of crim¬ 
son satin. 

Now when the queen beheld that goodly 
company approaching, she bade Sir Pellias for 
to go forth to meet the damsel. 

So when Sir Pellias met the damsel and her 
three pages, he spake to her in this wise: “ Fair 
damsel, I am commanded by yonder lady for 
to greet you, and to crave of you the favor of 
your name, so that I may make you beknown 
unto her.” 

And the damsel replied: “ Sir Knight, I do 
perceive from your countenance and address 
that you are certes some lord of very high es¬ 
tate and of great nobility; wherefore I will gladly 
tell to you that my name is Parcenet, and that 
I am a damsel belonging to the court of a cer¬ 
tain very high dame who dwelleth at a consider¬ 
able distance from here and who is called the 
Lady Ettard of Grantmesnle. I come hither¬ 
ward desiring to be admitted to the presence of 
Queen Guinevere; accordingly if you shall tell 
me whereabouts I may find that noble lady, I 
shall assuredly be very greatly beholden unto 
you.” 

” Ha, lady! ” quoth Sir Pellias, “ thou shalt 
not have very far to go to find that noble 
queen; for, behold, yonder she walketh, sur¬ 
rounded by her court of lords and ladies.” And 


the damsel said: “ I prithee bring me unto 
her." 

So Sir Pellias led Parcenet unto the queen, 
and made the queen acquainted with the name 
and title of the damsel. And Queen Guine¬ 
vere, with great graciousness of demeanor, de¬ 
manded of the damsel what might be the busi¬ 
ness that brought her thitherward so great a 
distance from her home. 

“ Lady," quoth the damsel, “ I will tell you 
that very readily. The Lady Ettard, my mis¬ 
tress, is considered by all those in that part of 
the world whence I came to be the most beauti¬ 
ful lady in all the world. Now of late there 
hath come such a report of the exceeding beauty 
of the Lady Guinevere that the Lady Ettard 
hath seen fit for to send me hitherward for to 
see for myself if that which is said of the beauty 
of that queen is soothly true. And indeed, 
lady, now that I stand before you, I may not 
say but that you are the fairest dame that ever 
mine eyes beheld — only saving and excepting 
my Lady Ettard." 

Then Queen Guinevere laughed with a very 
great heart of mirth. “ Fair damsel,” quoth 
she, “ it seemeth to me to be a very merry affair 
that thou shouldst have traveled for so great a 
distance for so small a matter. And, in sooth, 
I set no great store by mine appearance, what¬ 
soever it may be; wherefore I am altogether 
willing to concede that thy lady — and haply 
many another — is far more fair than I am. 
For though the court of queen or lady may 
flatter her, yet her looking-glass doth always tell 
her the very truth without any flattery whatso¬ 
ever. But tell me, damsel, what is that thy 
page beareth so carefully wrapped in that cur¬ 
tain of crimson satin ? ” 

“ That,” quoth the damsel, “ is a true and 
perfect picture of the Lady Ettard my mis¬ 
tress.” 

Then Queen Guinevere said: “ Now I will 
that thou show to me and my court the pic¬ 
ture.” 

“ That will I do,” said the damsel. Where¬ 
upon she commanded the page who bore the 
picture for to come forward. And the page did 
so, and dismounting from his noble white horse, 
and kneeling upon one knee, he uncovered the 
picture before the face of Queen Guinevere and 
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before her court, so that the queen and all her 
court beheld the picture. And the picture was 
painted very cunningly upon a panel of ivory, 
framed with gold and beset with many jewels of 
divers colors. And the queen and her court 
beheld that the picture was the picture of a lady 
of such surpassing and extraordinary beauty 
that her like was hardly to be found in all of 
the world. 

“ Hey I ” quoth Queen Guinevere, “ thy lady 
is indeed graced with an extraordinary beauty, 
fair damsel; and if she indeed resembles that 
picture, I am very well fain to acknowledge 
that her like for loveliness is not to be found 
in all of the world." 

Then up spake Sir Pellias before all that 
noble court. “ Not so, dear lady,” quoth he; 
" for I do protest, and am willing to maintain 
my words against all comers, that thou thyself 
art by far the most beautiful lady in the entire 
world." 

“ Heyday, Sir Knight," quoth the damsel 
Parcenet. “ It is well that thou dost maintain 
that saying so far away from the ten towers of 
Grantmesnle; for at that place is a certain 
knight, called Sir Engamore of Malverat, who is 
a very great knight indeed, and who maintaineth 
the same in favor of the Lady Ettard against 
all comers who dare to encounter him.” 

Then Sir Pellias placed his palms together 
before Queen Guinevere and besought her thus: 
“ Lady, I do pray thee of thy grace that thou 
wilt so far honor me as to accept me for thy 
true knight in this matter. For I would fain 
assay this adventure in thy behalf if I have thy 
permission for to do so. And if thou grantest 
me leave I will straightway go forth against Sir 
Engamore of Malverat, and I greatly hope that 
when I meet him I shall cause his overthrow, to 
the increasing of thy honor.” 

Then Queen Guinevere laughed again with 
very great mirth. “ Dear knight,” quoth she, 
‘‘it pleaseth me beyond measure that thou 
shouldst take upon thee in my behalf so small 
a quarrel of mine as tliis quarrel is. For if so 
be thou dost assume so small a quarrel, then 
how much more wouldst thou take a more 
serious quarrel upon thee! Wherefore I do 
accept thee very joyfully for my champion in 
this affair. So go thou presently and arm thy¬ 


self in such a way as may be fitting for this ad¬ 
venture.” 

‘‘ Lady,” said Sir Pellias, “ I do beseech thee 
further for to permit me in this affair to enter 
upon my undertaking clad in no better guise 
than I now am. For an I do succeed in win¬ 
ning for myself armor and accoutrements upon 
the way, consider how much greater will be thy 
due, seeing that I enter upon my adventure 
clad only in holiday raiment.” 

Now at this time Sir Pellias was clad alto¬ 
gether in an attire fitted for a May-day; to wit, 
doublet and hosen of fair crimson cloth of deli¬ 
cate texture, cut shoon of black velvet, and a 
black velvet cap surmounted by a long crimson 
feather. Hanging from his shoulders was a 
short fair cloak of crimson silk, embroidered in 
silver and with balls of silver dependent from 
the corners thereof. Wherefore it was never 
before heard of that a knight setting forth upon 
a serious adventure should go clad in such a 
guise. Nevertheless the queen did not forbid 
him, but she bade her page Florizel for to fetch 
the best horse that he might obtain for Sir 
Pellias, and bade him go as he listed. So he 
rode away, all in the sunlight, across that field 
abloom with many flowers; and with him went 
the damsel Parcenet and the three pages clad 
in blue. 

Thus entered he upon that famous adventure 
of which I have now to tell you; for so one 
oftentimes beginneth with a light heart a silly 
undertaking that endeth very seriously. 

So they rode for a considerable distance, with 
little or no discourse, until at last the damsel 
Parcenet said: ‘‘ Sir, I know not thy name or 
thy condition, or who thou art; wilt thou not 
inform me thereof?” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ I will so, damsel. Men 
call me Pellias of the Hill, and I am a knight 
of King Arthur’s court and his Round Table.” 

But when Parcenet heard who was that knight 
who rode beside her, she cried out with great 
voice; for Sir Pellias was very famous throughout 
that entire land, and was held by many of good 
information to be the strongest knight in all of 
the realm, saving only King Arthur and King 
Pellinore — for at that time Sir Launcelot had 
not yet appeared, nor Sir Tristram, nor Sir 
Percival, nor Sir Bors de Ganis. And the 
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maiden was wonderfully uplifted in thought for 
to find herself in the company of so famous a 
knight. Wherefore she said by and by: “ It 
will surely be a great honor for Sir Engamore 
of Malverat to have to do with so famous a 
knight as thou art, Sit Pellias.” Whereunto 
Sir Pellias replied: “ I think there are several 
other knights of King Arthur’s Table who are 
better knights than I." And Parcenet said: “ I 
trow not, Sir Pellias.” 

Then by and by she asked of Sir Pellias: 
“ How wilt thou get thyself armor for to fight 
with Sir Engamore withal?” 

And Sir Pellias made answer very steadfastly: 
“ Maiden, I know not where I shall find me 
armor for my defense, but before the time cometh 
for me to engage with Sir Engamore of Malverat 
I shall find me armor sufficient for my purpose. 
For thou must know that it is not always the de¬ 
fense that a man weareth upon his body that 
bringeth him success, but more often the spirit 
that uplifteth him unto that which he under- 
taketh.” ' 

And Parcenet said: “ I would that I had a 
knight of such a spirit as thou hast. Sir Pellias.” 
And Sir Pellias laughed and said: “ Maiden, 
when thy time cometh I wish for thee a knight 
with much more spirit than I. Only tell me: 
wouldst thou have him fair or dark, or short or 
tall?” 

And Parcenet said: “ I would have him about 
as tall as thou art, and with the same color of 
hair and eyes, and with a straight nose like 
unto thine, and with a good wit such as thou 
hast.” 

To this Sir Pellias made reply: “ Alacka- 
day 1 why didst thou not tell me so ere we had 
come so far ? For I could easily have got thee 
a dozen such in Camelot; for they have them 
there a-plcnty in wicker cages, and sell them 
two for a farthing.” 

Whereat the damsel laughed right cheerfully, 
and said: “ I trow not. Sir Pellias.” 

Thus talking with great good wilt and right 
pleasantly. Sir Pellias and Parcenet and the 
three pages following them traveled onward 
until about the middle of the day. 

At that time they came to a very pleasant 
place in a valley where was a plantation of 
apple-trees all abloom with pink blossoms. And 


here Sir Pellias he dismounted and then lifted 
the damsel down from oil her palfrey. And 
when they had seated themselves in the grass 
one of the pages spread a fine napkin upon the 
soft and tender lawn, and upon the napkin he 
set a roasted capon and a fair loaf of white 
bread and a bottle of Rhenish wine the color of 
yellow gold. And Parcenet seated herself upon 
one side of the cloth and Sir Pellias sat upon 
the other side. Then, before they began for 
to eat. Sir Pellias spake and said: “ Maiden, I 
would that I might gaze upon that picture of 
thy mistress again, and that I might behold 
it whilst I eat my meal.” And Parcenet made 
reply: “Why not. Sir Pellias? Thou shaft 
indeed see it." 

So she commanded the page who bore the 
picture for to fetch it, and the page did so and 
set it up against the trunk of the apple-tree. 
And Sir Pellias regarded the picture with a great 
deal of pleasure, and he said: “ Ha, maiden, 
if thy lady is as fair of face as this picture telleth 
her to be, she is very fair indeed.” Whereunto 
Parcenet replied: “ I tell thee. Sir Pellias, that 
picture doeth her very ill favor, for she is a 
very great many times more beautiful than 
that." 

“ Alas, maiden,” said Sir Pellias, “ in that 
case it is an ill thing for any knight for to have 
to assail her claim unto beauty. Now I tell 
thee truly, I would rather be the true knight of 
that lady than of any one whom I ever beheld 
in all of my life.” 

At this Parcenet fell a-laughing beyond all 
measure. “Heyday, Sir Knight,” quoth she, 
"and is it so with thee? Now I may tell thee 
that ladies like to the Lady Ettard are as 
plentiful at Grantmesnle as knights like thee 
are plentiful at Camelot. For in like man¬ 
ner at Grantmesnle do they keep such ladies 
in wicker cages a-hanging like gay birds from 
the windows of houses.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Maiden, thou makest 
a mock of me.” 

Thereupon they both fell to with right good 
will at their repast, for they were anhun¬ 
gered. 

So I have told you how Sir Pellias and Parce¬ 
net began that journey, traveling right cheer- 
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fully together through the gentle springtide so 
long ago. That night they lodged at a very 
quaint and pleasant inn that stood at the out¬ 
skirts of the Forest of Usk, having reached the 
border of the woodland at that time of the day 
when the sun was sloping to his setting. And 
the next day they entered the forest. 

Now after they had traveled a considerable 
distance through the depths of the silent wood¬ 
lands, they came to that part which is called 
the Forest of Arroy. And when they had come 
thither, the damsel Parcenet said to Sir Pellias: 
“ Sir Knight, this part of the forest is called by 
those who know it the Forest of Adventure. 
For it is a very wonderful place, full of magic 
and of singular sights and sounds. For thou 
must know that it is in this part of the forest 
that there dwelleth the Lady of the Lake, and 
her magic is of a sort that maketh all this wood¬ 
land fay. Somewhere nigh to this place is that 
land containing the lake wherein she dwelleth, 
and I tell thee that very few people have ever 
entered that land to behold it, and fewer yet 
have returned to tell unto other men that 
which they have seen. And this forest is called 
the Forest of Adventure because that no knight 
hath ever entered its boundaries but some ad¬ 
venture of a strange sort hath befallen him.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “Maiden, that which 
thou tellest me is very pleasant for to hear, for 
doubtless in this place I shall obtain a suit of 
armor to my liking." 

So they entered the Forest of Adventure 
without more ado, and as they traveled forward 
for a very long way they discovered that the 
forest here grew ever more dark and strange 
and lonesome, so that it seemed at times as 
though the silence covered them all over like a 
cloak, so that to those travelers the forest was 
soothly a very grimly place. So following their 
journey they came at last to a place where the 
road grew exceedingly narrow, and lo, before 
them was a brawling stream of water that ran 
down violently, with many whirlpools and water¬ 
falls, betwixt stones of huge and monstrous size 
covered with moss and lichen. And all the 
trees round about were crooked and bent and 
covered with thick green moss. And as they 
drew nigh to the ford of this stream they per¬ 
ceived a great thorn-tree that grew close by the 


way. And underneath the thorn-tree upon a 
bank of green moss there sat a beldam so 
aged and wrinkled that her like was hardly to 
be found in all the world. . For her chin rose 
upward toward her nose, and her nose de¬ 
scended toward her chin; and her face it was 
covered with a multitude of wrinkles. And 
when this beldam perceived them drawing nigh, 
she called aloud upon Sir Pellias in a cracked 
and broken voice: “ Sir Knight, Sir Knight, wilt 
thou not of thy knightliness help a poor body 
across this torrent ? Here beneath this thorn- 
tree have I sat for many days, and yet no one 
cometh who will give me aid.” 

Then Parcenet said to the old woman: 
“ Peace, be still, thou hag. Who art thou who 
sittest here in rags and tatters that dareth to ask 
of so noble a knight for to give thee such aid as 
that?” 

But the old woman cried all the louder: “Sir 
Knight, Sir Knight, I do beseech thee of thy 
knighthood for to carry me across this torrent. 
For behold my frame, how aged and how feeble. 
I may not cross the water of my own strength, 
for an I undertake it I must of a surety sink 
therein and perish.” 

Then Sir Pellias turned his face upon Par¬ 
cenet, and he said very seriously: “It is thou 
who must hold peace, damsel. Dost thou know 
so little of true knightliness as to think that a 
fair face alone layeth claim upon one who 
weareth belt and golden spurs ? King Arthur, 
who is the perfect model of knighthood, would 
never take any difference to mind concerning 
who it was that called upon his knighthood for 
aid, provided that one were in need of his succor 
and assistance. And as he is himself so hath he 
taught his knights to be. Wherefore this poor 
creature hath as great a right to mine assistance 
as though she were the fairest dame in Chris¬ 
tendom." Then turning him toward the old 
woman, he said: “That which thou requirest 
of me I will perform according unto thy behest.” 
Wherefore he dismounted from his noble war- 
horse, and lifting up the old woman from where 
she sat, he set her with great gentleness upon 
the saddle, Then himself mounting his steed 
once more, he drave into the ford of the stream, 
and so came across the torrent in safety to the 
other side. And close behind him came Par- 
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cenet, and slie neither laughed nor frowned, but 
she looked very strangely upon Sir Pellias, for 
mayhap she had never yet seen a knight of such 
a sort as that knight of King Arthur’s 'I’able, 
who would perform such a service for an old 
woman of such ill visage and all clad in rags 
and tatters. And after Parcenet came the three 
pages, and so they crossed the stream together. 

Now when they had reached the other side 
of the water Sir Pellias dismounted and would 
have aided the old woman to alight from the 
saddle; but, lol she waited not for his aid, but 
leaped down very lightly from where she sat. 
Then befell a strange thing that passed all for 
marvelousness, for, instead of that old woman, 
there was in that place a wonderful lady of such 
extraordinary beauty of countenance and of 
apparel that neither Sir Pellias nor the damsel 
had ever beheld her like before. 

And if that forest was the forest of enchant¬ 
ment, then did this lady belong well in such a 
place, for she too was altogether of enchant¬ 
ment. For it was very plain to be seen that she 
was not of the earth like ordinary mortals, but 
was something altogether different. Her face 
was of a wonderful clearness, like to ivory for 
whiteness, and her eyes were black and bright, 
like unto two jewels set into ivory; and she was 
clad all in green from head to foot, excepting that 
a cord of crimson and gold was interwoven into 
the meshes of her long hair, which was like to 
fine silk for softness and for glossiness. And 
around her neck was a wonderful necklace of 
opal stones and emeralds inset into gold, and 
about her wrists were bracelets of wrought gold 
inset with emerald stones and opals. 

Thus had the Lady of the Lake appeared 
unto King Arthur, and thus did she appear 
unto Sir Pellias that day. 

And when Sir Pellias beheld her extraordinary 
beauty, and that it was in no wise like to the 
earthly beauty of any lady whom he had ever 
beheld, he wotted that she must be some one of 
high degree and of exalted station in a land of 
faerie into which he had entered. Wherefore 
he knelt before her and set his hands together, 
palm to palm. And she said: “Sir Pellias, why 
dost thou kneel unto me?" And he said: 
“ Lady, because thou art so wonderful." And 
she said: “Thou shall not kneel to me. Sir 


Pellias, for he who serveth a lady as thou hast 
done service to me maketh himself her equal, 
whosoever she may be.” And he said to her: 
“ Lady, who art thou ? ” And she replied: “ I 
am one who holds an exceedingly kind regard 
toward King Arthur and all his knights, because 
that he and they are of such noble sort and 
quality. And more especially do I hold a kind 
regard unto thee. Sir Pellias; though why that 
should be thou as yet knowest not. I am she, 
by name Nymue, whom men call the Lady of 
the Lake, and it was through me that King 
Arthur obtained that wonderful sword called 
Excalibur.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Lady, thou doest me 
great favor in that thou lettest mine eyes be¬ 
hold thy beauty.” And the lady smiled upon 
Sir Pellias and said: “ Sir Pellias, I am minded 
to do thee a much greater kindness than that, 
though what that kindness may be thou art 
not now prepared to know, but by and by 
thou shalt know it. Meantime I do claim 
thee for my knight in that thou hast so well 
served me this day, And in token of my kind¬ 
ness toward thee I do bestow this upon thee, 
which I bid thee to wear under all circum¬ 
stances ; for it is of a virtue that thou wottest 
not of.” Therewith she took from about her 
neck that collar of opal stones, of emeralds, and 
of gold, and hung the same about the neck and 
shoulders of Sir Pellias, so that it hung down 
upon his crimson raiment with a very wonder¬ 
ful glory of variegated colors. Then, while Sir 
Pellias still knelt, she vanished from the sight 
of those who looked upon her, and was gone 
upon that moment, leaving them all astonished 
and bemazed at what had befallen. For, lo! 
where she had been there was nothing but that 
woodland and the brawling stream. 

Then, by and by. Sir Pellias arose from his 
knees like one in the maze of some wonderful 
dream. So he mounted upon his horse with¬ 
out speaking a word, but in entire silence. And 
likewise in entire silence they departed from 
that place. Only after they had gone a very 
considerable distance Parcenet said : “ Sir Pel¬ 
lias, thou art certes very worthy of that great 
favor that hath been bestowed upon thee.” 

And Sir Pellias, all bewildered, said with ex¬ 
ceeding modesty: “Dost thou think so, maiden ? " 
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And she said: “ Yea, I do think so," 

But Sir Pellias knew not that the necklace 
which the Lady of the Lake liad hung about 
his neck possessed such a virtue that whoso¬ 
ever wore it, that one was beloved of all. For 
that collar of emerald, of opal, of gold, was, in¬ 
deed, of that singular virtue. 

And now listen of what furthur adventures 
befell Sir Pellias in this part of the forest, and 
of how he won him a suit of armor. 

Chapter VIII. 

HOW SIR PELUAS OVERCAME A RED KNIGHT 
CALLED SIR ADRESACK, AND OF HOW HE 
LIBERATED TWENTV-TWO CAPTIVES FROM 
THAT knight’s CASTLE. 

Now, after that wonderful happening, they 
journeyed continuously for a great while. Nor 
did they pause at any place until they came, 
about an hour after the prime of the day, to a 
certain part of the forest where charcoal-burners 
were plying their trade. Here Sir Pellias com¬ 
manded that they should draw rein and rest for 
a while, and so they dismounted for to rest and 
to refresh themselves, as he had ordained that 
they should do. And while they ate their mid¬ 
day meal those sooty fellows who dwelt thus 
always within the deep and silent forest stood 
about them at a distance and looked at them 
from afar as though they were strange beings 
from out of another world. 

Now as they sat thus refreshing themselves 
with meat and drink, there came of a sudden 
from out of the forest a sound of great lamenta¬ 
tion and of loud outcry, and almost immediately 
there appeared from the thickets, coming into 
that open place, a lady in woeful array, riding 
upon a pied palfrey. And behind her rode a 
young esquire, clad in colors of green and white 
.and seated upon a sorrel Iiorse. And he also 
appeared to be possessed of great sorrow, being 
in much disarray and very downcast of counte¬ 
nance. And the lady’s face was all beswollen 
and inflamed with weeping, and her hair hung 
down upon her shoulders with neither net nor 
band for to stay it in place, and her raiment was 
greatly torn by the brambles and much stained 
with forest travel. And the young esquire who 


rode behind her came with a drooping head and 
a like woeful disarray of bramble-torn apparel, 
his cloak dragging behind him made fast to 
his shoulder by only a single point. 

Now when Sir Pellias beheld the lady and 
the esquire in such sad estate, he arose imme¬ 
diately from where he sat, and went straightway 
to the lady and took her horse by the bridle and 
stayed it where it was. And the lady looked 
at him yet saw him not, being altogether 
blinded by her grief and distraction. 

Then Sir Pellias said to her: " Lady, what 
ails thee, that thou sorrowest so greatly ? ’’ 

Whereunto she made reply : “ Sir, it matters 
not, for thou canst not help me.” 

“ How know ye that ? ’’ said Sir Pellias, “ For 
I have a very good intention in my heart for to 
aid thee if it be possible for me to do so." 

men tne laay lookea more nearly at Sir Pel¬ 
lias, and she perceived him as though through 
a mist of sorrow. And she beheld that he was 
not clad in armor, but only in a holiday attire 
of fine crimson cloth. Wherefore she began 
sorrowing afresh, and that in great measure, 
for she deemed that here was one who could 
give her no aid in her sorrow. Wherefore 
she said: “ Sir Knight, thy intentions are kind, 
but how canst thou look to give me aid when 
thou hast neither arms nor defenses for to help 
thee in taking upon thee such a quarrel ? ’’ 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Lady, I know not how 
I may aid thee until that thou tellest me of thy 
sorrow. Yet I have good hope that I may 
serve thee when I shall know what it is that 
causes thee such disorder of mind.” 

Thereupon, still holding the horse by the 
bridle, he brought the lady forward to that 
place where Parcenet still sat beside the napkin 
spread with food. And when he had come to 
that place, he, with all gentleness, constrained 
the lady for to dismount from her horse. Then, 
with equal gentleness, he compelled her to sit 
down upon the grass and to partake of the food. 
And when she had done so, and had drunk 
some of the wine, she found herself to be greatly 
refreshed, and began to take to herself more 
heart of grace. Thereupon, beholding her so 
far recovered. Sir Pellias again demanded of 
her what was her trouble, and besought her ' 
that she would open her heart unto him. 
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So, being encouraged by his cheerful words, 
she told to Sir Pellias the trouble that had 
brought her to that pass. 

“ Sir Knight,” she said, “ the place where I 
dwell is a considerable distance from this. 
Thence I came this morning with a very good 
knight called Sir Brandemere, who is my hus¬ 
band. Now this morning Sir Brandemere would 
take me out a-hunting at the break of day j and 
so we went forth with a white hound of which 
my knight was wonderfully fond. So, coming 
to a certain place in the forest, there started 
up of a sudden from before us a white doe, 
which same the hound immediately pursued 
with great vehemence of outcry. Thereupon 
I and my lord and this esquire followed there¬ 
after with very great spirit and enjoyment for 
that sport. Now when we had followed the 
white doe and the white hound for a great 
distance, we came to a certain place where we 
beheld before us a violent stream of water 
which was crossed by a long and narrow bridge. 
And we beheld that upon the other side of the 
stream there stood a strong castle with seven 
towers, and that the castle was built up upon 
the rocks in such a way that the rocks and the 
castle appeared to be altogether like one rock. 

“ Now as we approached the bridge afore¬ 
said, lo! the portcullis of the castle was lifted 
up and the drawbridge was let fall very sud¬ 
denly and with a great noise, and there imme¬ 
diately issued forth from out of the castle a 
knight clad altogether in red. And all the 
trappings and the furniture of his horse were 
likewise of red; and the spear which he bore 
in his hand was of ash-wood painted red. And 
he came forth very terribly, and rode forward 
so that he presently stood at the other end of 
that narrow bridge. Thereupon he called out 
aloud to Sir Brandemere my husband, saying: 

‘ Whither wouldst thou go. Sir Knight ?' And 
unto him Sir Brandemere made reply: ‘ Sir, I 
would cross this bridge; for my hound, which 
I love exceedingly, hath certainly crossed here 
in pursuit of a doe as white as milk.’ Then that 
Red Knight cried out in a loud voice: ‘ Sir 
Knight, thou comest not upon this bridge but 
at thy peril; for this bridge belongeth unto me, 
and whosoever would cross it must first over¬ 
throw me or else he may not cross.’ 


“ Now my husband Sir Brandemere was 
clad at that time only in a light raiment such 
as one might wear for hunting or for hawking; 
only that he wore upon his head a light basi¬ 
net of steel infolded-with a scarf which I had 
given him. Ne’theless he was so great of heart 
that he would not abide any challenge such as 
that Red Knight had given unto him j where¬ 
fore, bidding me and this esquire (whose name 
is Ponteferet) to remain upon the farther side of 
the bridge, he drew his sword and rode forward 
to the middle of the bridge with intent to force 
a way across if he was able so to do. Where¬ 
upon, seeing that to be his intent, that Red 
Knight, clad all in complete armor, cast aside 
his spear and drew his sword and rode forward 
to meet my knight. And so they met in the 
middle of the bridge. And when they met to¬ 
gether that Red Knight lifted himself in his stir¬ 
rups and smote my husband Sir Brandemere 
upon the crown of his basinet with his sword. 
And I beheld the blade of the Red Knight’s 
sword that it cut through the basinet of Sir 
Brandemere, so that the blood ran down upon 
my knight’s face in great abundance. Then Sir 
Brandemere straightway fell down from his 
horse and lay as though he were dead. 

“ Having thus overthrown him, that Red 
Knight dismounted from his horse and lifted up 
Sir Brandemere upon the horse whence he had 
fallen, so that he lay across the saddle. Then, 
taking both horses by the bridle, the Red 
Knight led them both straight away and so into 
his castle. And as soon as he had entered into 
the castle the portcullis thereof was immediately 
closed behind him and the drawbridge was 
raised. Nor did he pay any heed whatever 
either to me or to the esquire Ponteferet, but 
he departed, leaving us without any word of 
cheer; nor do I now know whether my hus¬ 
band Sir Brandemere is living or dead, or what 
hath befallen him.” 

And as the lady spake these words, lo, the 
tears again fell down her face in great abun¬ 
dance. 

Then Sir Pellias was very much moved with 
compassion; wherefore he said: “ Lady, thy 
case is indeed one of exceeding sorrowfulness, 
and I am wonderfully grieved for thee. And, 
indeed, I would fain aid thee to all the extent 
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that is in ray power. So if thou wilt lead me 
to where is this bridge and that grimly castle of 
wliich thou speakest, I make thee my vow that 
I will assay to the best of my endeavor to learn 


of the whereabouts of thy good knight, and as 
to what has befallen him.” 

“ Sir,” said the lady, “ I am much beholden 
unto thee for thy good will. Yet thou mayst 
not hope for success shouldst thou venture to 
undertake so grave an adventure as that with¬ 
out either arms or armor for to defend thyself 


withal. For consider how grievously that Red 
Knight hath served my husband Sir Brande- 
mere, taking no consideration as to his lack of 
arms or of defense. Wherefore it is not likely 
that he will serve thee 
any more courteously." 
And to the lady's words 
Parcenet also lifted up 
a great voice, bidding 
Sir Pellias not to be so 
foolhardy as to do this 
thing that he was mind¬ 
ed to do. And so did 
Ponteferet, the esquire, 
also call out upon Sir 
Pellias that he should 
not do this thing, but 
that he should at least 
take arms to himself 
ere he entered upon 
this adventure. 

But to all that they 
said Sir Pellias replied: 
“Stay me not in that 
which I would do, for 
I do tell you all that I 
have several times un¬ 
dertaken adventures 
even more perilous 
than this, and yet I 
have scaped with no 
great harm to myself.” 
Nor would he listen to 
anything that the lady 
and the damsel might 
say, but arising from 
that place, he aided the 
lady and the damsel to 
mount their palfreys. 
Then mounting his 
own steed, and the es¬ 
quire and the pages 
havine mounted their 
steeds, the whole party immediately departed 
from that place, leaving the charcoal-burners 
much marveling at the wonderful visitors who 
had come thus into their smoky world. 

And as they journeyed, the esquire Ponte¬ 
feret directed them how to proceed so as to 
bring them to the castle of the Red Knight. 
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In this way they traveled those lonely wood¬ 
land paths of the Forest of Adypnture, nor did 
they perceive any break in the woodlands until 
after three leagues or four or a little more they 
came to a more open place in that wilderness 
where was a steep and naked hill before them. 
And when they had reached to the top of that 
hill, they perceived beneath them a river, very 
turbulent and violent. Likewise they saw that 
the river was spanned by a bridge, exceedingly 
straight and narrow, and that upon the farther 
side of the bridge and of the river there stood 
a very strong castle with seven tall towers and 
many roofs of red tiles. Moreover, the castle 
and the towers were built up upon the rocks, very 
lofty and high, so that it was hard to tell where 
the rocks ceased and the walls began. Where¬ 
fore the towers and the walls appeared to be 
altogether one rock of stone. And about the 
tops of the towers there flew an incredible 
number of jackdaws with a very great deal of 
noisy clamoring, and there were so many of 
those jackdaws that they appeared like bees 
swarming about a beehive. 

'I’hen the esquire Ponteferet pointed with 
his finger and said: “ Sir Knight, yonder is the 
castle of the Red Knight, and into it he bore 
Sir Brandemere after he had been so grievously 
wounded." And Sir Pellias said unto the lady, 
Sir Branderaere’s wife: “ Lady, I will presently 
inquire as to thy husband’s welfare.” 

Therewith he set spurs to his horse and rode 
down the hill toward the bridge with great 
boldness. And when he had come nigher to 
the bridge, lo, the portcullis of the castle was 
lifted and the drawbridge was let fall with a 
great noise and tumult. And straightway there 
issued forth from out of the castle a knight clad 
all in armor and accoutrements of red. And 
this knight came forward with great speed 
toward the bridge's head. Then, when Sir 
Pellias saw him approaching so threateningly, 
he went forth very boldly upon the bridge, 
and when the Red Knight saw him approach, 
he said, “ Ha 1 who art thou who darest to 
come thus upon my bridge ? " 

Unto him Sir Pellias made reply : “ It matters 
not who I am, but thou art to know, thou dis¬ 
courteous knight, that I am come to inquire of 
thee where thou hast disposed of that good 


knight Sir Brandemere, and to ask of thee why 
thou didst deal with him so grievously a short 
time since." 

At this the Red Knight grew very full of 
wrath. " Ha, ha 1" he cried vehemently. “That 
thou shalt presently learn to thy great sorrow, 
for as I have served him so shall I presently 
serve thee, so that in a little while I shall bring 
thee unto him. Then thou mayst ask him 
whatsoever thou dost list. But seeing that thou 
art unarmed and without defense, I would not 
do thee any bodily ill. Wherefore I demand of 
thee that thou shalt presently surrender thyself 
unto mej otherwise it will be very greatly to 
thy pain and sorrow if thou compel me to use 
force for to constrain thy surrender.” 

Then Sir Pellias said: “ What! what! Wouldst 
thou thus assail a knight who is altogether 
without arms or defense as I?" 

And the Red Knight said: “ That shall I do 
if thou dost not yield thyself unto me.” 

“ Then,” quoth Pellias, “ thou art not fit for 
to be dealt with as beseemeth a tried knight; 
wherefore should I encounter thee thy over¬ 
throw must be of such a sort as may shame any 
belted knight who weareth golden spurs." 

Thereupon he cast about his eyes for a weapon 
to fit his purpose, and he beheld how that a 
certain great stone was loose upon the coping 
of the bridge; so this he laid hands upon for 
his purpose. 

Now this stone was so huge that three strong 
men of this day might hardly lift it; yet did Sir 
Pellias pluck it forth from its place seemingly 
with great ease. Then uplifting it with both 
hands, he ran swiftly toward that Red Knight 
and flung the rock at him with great force. 

Nor might the Red Knight withstand that 
blow, nor hardly might any man in all of the 
world have withstood it. For the stone smote 
the Red Knight upon the middle of the shield, 
and drave it back upon his breast with great 
violence. And the force of the blow drave the 
knight backward from his saddle, so that he fell 
down to the earth from his horse with great vio¬ 
lence and tumult, and lay upon the bridgeway 
like one who was altogether dead. 

And when they within the castle who looked 
forth thereupon saw that blow, and when they 
beheld the overthrow of the Red Knight, they 
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lifted up their voices in great lamentation, so 
that the outcry thereof was terrible for to hear. 

But Sir Pellias ran with all speed to the 
fallen knight and set his knee upon his breast; 
and he unlaced his helmet and lifted it; and 
he beheld that the face of the knight was 
strong and comely, and that he was not alto¬ 
gether dead. 

So when Sir Pellias saw that the Red Knight 
was not dead, and when he perceived that he 
was about to recover his breath from the blow 
that he had suffered, he drew that knight's mis- 
ericorde from its sheath and set the point to 
his throat, so that when the Red Knight awoke 
from his swoon he beheld death, as it were, in 
the countenance of Sir Pellias and in the point 
of the dagger. 

So when the Red Knight perceived how 
very near death was to him he sore besought 
Sir Pellias for mercy, saying, “ Spare my life unto 
me 1 ” Whereunto Sir Pellias said, “ Who art 
thou ? ” And the knight said, “ I am called Sir 
Adresack, sumamed of the Seven Towers." And 
Sir Pellias said to him, “ What hast thou done 
unto Sir Brandemere and how doth it fare with 
that goodly knight ? " And the Red Knight 
said, “ He is not so seriously wounded as you 
suppose.” 

Now when Sir Brandemere's lady heard this 
speech she was greatly exalted with joy, so that 
she smote her hands together, making great cry 
of thanksgiving. 

But Sir Pellias said; “ Now tell me. Sir Adre¬ 
sack, hast thou other captives beside that knight 
Sir Brandemere at. thy castle ? " And Sir 
Adresack said: “ Sir Knight, I will tell thee 
truly; there are in my castle one and twenty 
other captives besides him; to wit, eighteen 
knights and esquires of degree and three ladies. 
For I have defended this bridge for a long 
time, and all who have undertaken to cross it, 
they have I taken captive and held for ransom. 
Wherefore 1 have taken great wealth and gained 
great estate thereby." 

Then Sir Pellias said: “Thou art soothly a 
wicked and discourteous knight so to serve 
travelers that come thy way, and I would do 
well for to slay thee where thou best. But since 
thou hast besought mercy of me, I will grant it 
unto thee, though I will do so only with great 


shame unto thy knighthood. Moreover, if I 
spare to thee thy life there are two several 
things which thou must perform. First thou 
must go unto Queen Guinevere at Camelot, 
and there must thou say unto her that the 
knight who left her unarmed hath taken thine 
armor from thee and hath armed himself there¬ 
with for to champion her beauty withal, as he 
hath set out to do. Second thou must confess 
thy faults unto King Arthur as thou hast con¬ 
fessed them unto me, and thou must beg his 
pardon for the same, craving that he, in his 
mercy, shall spare thy life unto thee. These 
are the things that thou must perforin." 

And Sir Adresack said: “ These things do I 
promise to perform if thou wilt spare my life." 

Then Sir Pellias permitted him to arise, and 
he came and stood before Sir Pellias. And Sir 
Pellias summoned the esquire Ponteferet unto 
him, and he said: “Take thou this knight's 
armor from off his body, and then put thou it 
upon my body, as thou knowest how to do." 
And Ponteferet did as Sir Pellias bade him. 
He unarmed Sir Adresack and he clothed Sir 
Pellias in Sir Adresack’s armor. Then Sir Pel¬ 
lias said unto Sir Adresack ; “ Now take me 
into thy castle, that I may thereunto liberate 
those captives that thou so wickedly boldest 
there." And Sir Adresack said: “ It shall be 
done as thou dost command." 

Thereupon they all went together through 
the gate into the castle, which was an ex¬ 
ceedingly stately place. And there they beheld 
a great many servants and attendants, and 
these came at the command of Sir Adresack 
and bowed themselves down before Sir Pellias. 
Then Sir Pellias bade Sir Adresack for to sum¬ 
mon the keeper of the dungeon and Sir Adre¬ 
sack did so. And Sir Pellias commanded the 
keeper that he should conduct them unto the 
dungeon, and the keeper bowed down before 
him in obedience. 

And when they had come to that dungeon 
they beheld it to be a very lofty place and 
exceedingly strong. And there they found Sir 
Brandemere and those others of whom Sir 
Adresack had spoken. 

But when that sorrowful lady perceived Sir 
Brandemere, she ran unto him with great voice 
of rejoicing, and embraced bim and wept over 
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him. And he embraced her and wept, and 
altogether forgot his hurt in the joyous delight 
of beholdine her again. 

And in the several 
apartments of that por¬ 
tion of the castle were 
just eighteen knights 
and esquires and three 
ladies, also, besides Sir 
Brandemere. Among 
all of those knights 
were two from King 
Arthur’s court: to wit. 

Sir Brandiles and Sir 
Mador de la Porte. 

Whereupon when these 
beheld that it was Sir 
Peliias who had liber¬ 
ated them, they em¬ 
braced him with great 
joy and kissed him 
upon either cheek. 

And all those who 
were liberated made 
great rejoicing and 
gave Sir Peliias such 
praise and acclaim that 
he was greatly content¬ 
ed therewith. Then 
when Sir Peliias beheld 
all those captives who 
were in the dungeon 
he was very wroth with 
Sir Adresack; where¬ 
upon he turned unto 
him and said: “ Be¬ 
gone, Sir Knight, for 
to do that penance 
which I imposed upon 
thee to perform; for I 
am very greatly dis¬ 
pleased with thee, and fear me lest I should 
repent me of my mercy to thee." 

Thereupon Sir Adresack turned him away, 
and he immediately departed from that place 
and called to him his esquire, and with him 
he rode away to Camelot for to do that 
penance which he had promised Sir Peliias for 
to do. 

Then, after he was gone. Sir Peliias and 


those captives whom he had liberated went 
through the divers parts of the castle. And 


there they found thirteen chests of gold and 
silver money and four caskets of jewels,— very 
fine and of great brilliancy,— all of which trea¬ 
sure had been paid in ransom by other captives 
who had in aforetime been violently held at 
that place. 

And Sir Peliias ordained that all those chests 
and caskets should be opened, and when those 
who were there looked therein, the hearts of all 
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were wonderfully exalted with joy at the sight there that they would come with him unto his 
of that great treasure. castle, so that they might refresh themselves 

Then Sir Pellias commanded that all that with a season of mirth and good faring. And 
treasure of gold and silver should be divided they all said that they would go with him, and 
into nineteen equal parts, and when it had they did go. And at the castle of Sir Brande- 
been so divided he said: “Now let each of mere there was great rejoicing, with feasting 
you who have been held captive in this place and jousting. 

take for his own one part of that treasure as a And all who were there loved Sir Pellias with 
recompense for those sorrows which he hath an astonishing love, because of that collar of 
endured.” Moreover, to each of the ladies emeralds and opals and gold. Yet no one 
who had been held as captives in that place knew aught of the virtue of that collar, nor did 
he gave a casket of jewels, saying unto her: Sir Pellias himself know of it. 

“ Take thou this casket of jewels as a recom- ^ So Sir Pellias abided at that place for three 
pense for that sorrow which thou hast suffered.” days. And when the fourth day was come he 
And unto Sir Brandemere’s lady he gave a arose betimes in the morning and bade saddle 
casket of the jewels for that which she had en- his horse and the palfrey of the damsel Parcenet 
dured. and the horses of their pages. Then, when all 

But when those who were there beheld that those who were there saw that he was minded 
Sir Pellias reserved no part of that great trea- to depart, they besought him not to go; but Sir 
sure for himself, they all cried out upon him: Pellias said: “Stay me not, for I must go.” 

“ Sir Knight, Sir Knight! how is this ? Be- Then came to him those two good knights of 
hold, thou hast set aside no' part of this treasure Arthur’s court. Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador de 
for thyself.” la Porte, and they besought him that he would let 

And Sir Pellias made answer: “ You are them go with him upon that adventure. And 
right; I have not so. For it needs not that I at first Sir Pellias forbade them; but they be¬ 
take any of this gold and silver or any of these sought him the more, so that at last he was fain 
jewels for myself. For, behold! ye have suf- to say: “Ye shall go with me.” 
fered much at the hands of Sir Adresack, where- So he departed from that place with his corn- 
fore ye should receive recompense therefor, pany, and all those who remained gave great 
But I have suffered naught at his hands, sorrow that he should go away, 
wherefore I need no such recompense.” 

Then were they all astonished at his gener- So ended this second adventure of Sir Pellias. 
osity, and gave him great praise for his large- And the next adventure telleth of how that 
ness of heart. And all those knights vowed good and valiant knight did battle with Sir 
unto him fidelity unto death. Engamore of Malverat, the champion of the 

Then, when all these things were accom- Lady Ettard of Grantmesnle, and in it shall be 
plished. Sir Brandemere implored all who were told the several adventures that befell thereby. 

(To be continued.) 
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Each chapter of this novel was written fay one of the twelve au¬ 
thors whose names appear afaove. The intelligent reacfer will experience 
no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps 1 


©Ijapipr g'piJRn— MarripJi ^iin 


T’S evidently a great thing in 
life to have got hold of a con¬ 
venient expression, and a sign 
of our inordinate habit of liv¬ 
ing by words. I have some¬ 
times flattered myself that 
I live less exclusively by them than the 
people about me; paying with them, paying 
with them only, as the phrase is (there I am 
at it, exactly, again!) rather less than my 
companions, who, with the exception, per¬ 
haps, a little—sometimes!—of poor Mother, 
succeed by their aid in keeping away from 
every truth, in ignoring every reality, as com¬ 
fortably as possible. Poor Mother, who is 
worth all the rest of us put together, and is 
really worth two or three of poor Father, 
deadly decent as I admit poor Father main¬ 
ly to be, sometimes meets me with a look, in 
some connection, suggesting that. Jeep with¬ 
in, she dimly understands, and would really 
understand a little better if she weren’t 
afraid to; for, like all of us, she lives sur¬ 
rounded by the black forest of the “ facts of 
life” very much as the people in the heart 
of Africa live in their dense wilderness of 
noctnrnal terrors, the mysteries and mon¬ 
strosities that make them seal themselves up 
in their huts as soon as it gets dark. She, 
quite exquisite little Mother, would often 
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understand, I believe, if she dared, if she 
knew how to dare; and the vague, dumb inter¬ 
change then taking place between us, and 
from the silence of which we have never for 
an instant deviated, represents perhaps her 
wonder as to whether I mayn’t on some great 
occasion show her how. 

The difficulty is that, alas, mere intelligent 
useless wetch as I am, I’ve never hitherto 
been sure of knowing how myself; for am I 
too not as steeped in fears as any of them? 
My fears, mostly, are different, and of dif¬ 
ferent dangers—also I hate having them> 
whereas they love them and hug them to their 
hearts; but the fact remains that, save in 
this private precinct of my overflow, which 
contains, under a strong little brass lock, 
several bad words and many good resolutions, 
I have never either said or done a bold thing 
in my life. What I seem always to feel, 
doubtless cravenly enough, under her almost 
pathetic appeal, has been that it isn’t yet the 
occasion, the really good and right one, for 
breaking out; than which nothing could more 
resemble of course the inveterate argument 
of the helpless. Any occasion is good enough 
for the helpful; since there’s never any that 
hasn’t weak sides for their own strength to 
make up. However, if there could be con¬ 
ceivably a good one. I’ll be hanged if I don’t 
seem to see it cather now. and if I sha’n’t 
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write myself here “poor” Charles Edward in 
all truth by failing to take advantage of it. 
(They have in fact, I should note, one su¬ 
periority of courage to my own: this habit 
of their so constantly casting up my poverty 
at me — poverty of character, of course I 
mean, for they don’t, to do them justice, 
taunt me with having “ made ” so little. 
They don’t, I admit, take their lives in their 
hands when they perform that act; the propo¬ 
sition itself being that I haven’t the spirit 
of a fished-out fly.) 

My point is, at any rate, that I designate 
them as Poor only in the abysmal confidence 
of these occult pages: into which I really 
believe even my poor wife—for it’s universal! 
—has never succeeded in peeping. It will be 
a shock to me if I some day find she has so 
far adventured—and this not on account of 
the curiosity-felt or the liberty taken, but on 
account of her having successfully disguised 
it. She knows I keep an intermittent diary 
—^I’ve confessed to her it’s the way in which 
I work things in general, my feelings and 
impatiences and difficulties, off. It’s the waj' 
I work off my nerves—that luxury in which 
. poor Charles Edward’s natural narrow means 
—narrow so far as ever acknowledged— 
don’t permit him to indulge. No one for a 
moment suspects I have any nerves, and least 
of all what they themselves do to them; no 
one, that is, but poor little Mother again— 
who, however, again, in her way, all timor¬ 
ously and tenderly, has never mentioned it: 
any more than she has ever mentioned her 
oum, which she would think quite indecent. 
This is precisely one of the things that, while 
it passes between us as a mute assurance, 
makes me feel myself more than the others 
verily her child: more even than poor little 
Peg at the present strained juncture. 

But what I was going to say above all is 
that I don’t care that poor Lorraine—since 
that’s my wife’s inimitable name, which I 
feel every time I write it I must apologize 
even to myself for!—should quite discover 
the moments at which, first and last, I’ve 
worked her off. Yet I’ve made ho secret of 
my cultivating it as. a resource that helps 
me to hold out; this idea of our “ holding 
out,” separately and together, having become 
for us—and quite' comically, as I see—^the 
very basis of life. What does it mean, and 
how and why and to what end are we hold¬ 
ing? I ask myself that even while I feel how 
much we achieve even by just hugging each 


other over the general intensity of it. This 
is what I have in mind as to our living to 
that extent by the vain phrase; as to our 
really from time to time winding ourselves 
up by the use of it, and winding each other. 
What should we do if we didn’t hold out, and 
of what romantic, dramatic, or simply per¬ 
haps quite prosaic, collapse would giving in, 
in contradistinction, consist for us{ We 
haven’t in the least formulated that—^though 
it perhaps may but be one of the thousand 
things we’re afraid of. 

At any rate we don’t, I think, even so much 
as ask ourselves, and much less each other: 
we’re so quite sufficiently sustained and in- 
fiamed by the sense that we’re just doing it, 
and that in the sublime effort our union is 
our strength. There must be something in 
it, for the more intense we make the con¬ 
sciousness—and haven’t we brought it to as 
fine a point as our frequently triumphant 
partnership at bridge?—;the more it positive¬ 
ly does support us. Poor Lorraine doesn’t 
really at all need to understand in order to 
believe; she believes that, failing our ex¬ 
quisite and intimate combined effort of re¬ 
sistance, we should be capable together of 
something—well, “ desperate.” It’s in fact 
in this beautiful desperation that we spend 
our days, that we face the pretty grim pros¬ 
pect of new ones, that we go and come and 
talk and pretend, that we consort, so far as 
in our deep-dj'ed hjqiocrisy we do consort, 
with the rest of the Family, that we have 
Sunday supper with the Parents and emerge, 
modestly yet virtuously shining, from the 
ordeal; that we put in our daily appearance 
at the Works—for a utility nowadays so 
vague that I’m fully aware (Lorraine isn’t 
so much) of the deep amusement I excite 
there, though I also recognize how wonder¬ 
fully, how quite charitably, they manage not 
to break out with it: bless, for the most part, 
their dear simple hearts! 

It is in this privately exalted way that we 
hear in short the burden of our obloquy, our 
failure, our resignation, our sacrifice of what 
we should have liked, even if it be a matter 
we scarce dare to so much as name to each 
other; and above all of our insufferable repu¬ 
tation for an abject meekness. We’re really 
not meek a bit—we’re secretly quite fero¬ 
cious; but we’re held to be ashamed of our¬ 
selves not only for our proved business in¬ 
competence, but for our lack of first-rate ar¬ 
tistic power as well: it being now definitely 
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on record that we’ve never yet designed a 
single type of ice-pitcher—since that’s the 
damnable form Father’s production more and 
more runs to; his uncanny ideal is to turn 
out more ice-pitchers than any firm in the 
world—that has “ taken ” with their awful 
public. We’ve tried again and again to strike 
off something hideous enough, but it has 
always in these cases appeared to us quite 
beautiful compared to the object finally turn¬ 
ed out, on their improved lines, for the un¬ 
speakable market; so that we’ve only been 
able to be iiuhlicly rueful and depressed about 
it, and to plead practically, in extenuation 
of all the extra trouble we saddle them with, 
that such things are, alas, the worst we can 
do. 

We so far succeed in our plea that we’re 
held at least to sit, as I say, in contrition, 
and to understand how little, when it comes 
to a reckoning, we really pay our way. This 
actually passes, I think, for the main basis 
of our humility, as it’s certainly the basis 
of what I feel to be poor Mother’s unuttered 
yearning. It almost breaks her heart that we 
should have to live in such shame—she has 
only got so far as that yet. But it’s a be¬ 
ginning; and I seem to make out f^^t if I 
don’t spoil it by any wrong word, if I don’t 
in fact break the spell by any wrong breath, 
she’ll probably come on further. It will glim¬ 
mer upon her—some day when she looks at 
me in her uncomfortable bewildered ten¬ 
derness, and I almost hypnotize her by just 
smiling inscrutably hack—that she isn’t get¬ 
ting all the moral benefit she somehow ought 
out of my being so pathetically wrong; and 
then she’ll begin to wonder and wonder, all 
to herself, if there mayn’t be something to be 
said for me. She has limped along, in her 
more or less dissimulated pain, on this ap¬ 
parently firm ground that I’m so wrong that 
nothing will do for either of us but a sweet, 
solemn, tactful agreement between us never 
to mention it. It falls in so richly -with all 
the other things, all the “real” things, we 
never mention. 

Well, it’s doubtless an odd fact to be set¬ 
ting down even here; but I shall he sorry for 
her on the day when her glimmer, as I have 
called it, broadens—when it breaks on her 
that if I’m as wrong as this comes to, why 
the others must he actively and absolutely 
right. She has never had to take it quite 
that way—so women, even mothers, won- 
drously get on; and Heaven help her, as I 


say, when she shall. She’ll be immense— 
“ tactfully ” immense, with Father about it 
—she’ll manage that, for herself and for him, 
all right; hut where the iron will enter into 
her will he at the thought of her having for 
so long given raison, as they say in Paris— 
or as poor Lorraine at least says they say— 
to a couple like Maria and Tom Price. If 
she realizes that she has taken it largely 
from them (and she has) that we’re living in 
immorality, Lorraine and I: ah then, poor 
dear little Mother—1 Upon my word I be¬ 
lieve I’d go on lying low to this positive pitch 
of grovelling—and Lorraine, charming ab¬ 
surd creature, would back me up in it too— 
in order precisely to save Mother such a re¬ 
vulsion. It will be really more trouble than 
it will be worth to her; since it isn’t as if 
our relation weren’t, of its kind, just as we 
are, about as “ dear ” as it can be. 

I’d literall.v much rather help her not to 
see than to see; I’d much rather help her to 
get on with the others (yes, even including 
poor Father, the fine damp plaster of whose 
composition, renewed from week to week, can’t 
be touched anywhere without letting your 
finger in, without peril of its coming to 
pieces) in the way easiest for her—if not 
easiest to her. She couldn’t live with the 
others an hour—no, not with one of them, 
unless with poor little Peg—save by accepting 
all their premises, save by making in other 
words all the concessions and having all the 
imagination. I ask from her nothing of this 
—I do the whole thing with her, as she has 
to do it with them; and of this, an fond, as 
Lorraine again says, she’s ever so subtly 
aware—just as, for it, she’s ever so dumbly 
grateful. Let these notes stand at any rate 
for my fond fancy of that, and write it here 
to my credit in letters as big and black as 
the tearful alphabet of my childhood; let 
them do this even if everything else registers 
meaner things. I’m perfectly willing to rec¬ 
ognize, as grovellingly as any one likes, that, 
as grown-up and as married and as preoc¬ 
cupied and as disillusioned, or at least as 
battered and seasoned (by adversity) as pos¬ 
sible, I’m in respect to her as achingly 
filial and as feelingly dependent, all the time, 
as when I used, in the far-off years, to wake 
up, a small blubbering idiot, from frighten¬ 
ing dreams, and refuse to go to sleep again, 
in the dark, till I clutched her hands or her 
dress and felt her bend over me. 

She used to protect me then from domestic 
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derision—^for she somehow kept such passages 
quiet; but she can’t (it’s where her ache 
comes in!) protect me now from a more in¬ 
sidious kind. Well, now I don’t care 1 I feel 
it in Maria and Tom, constantly, who offer 
themselves as the pattern of success in com¬ 
parison with which poor Lorraine and I are 
nowhere. I don’t say they do it with malice 
prepense, or that they plot against us to our 
ruin; the thing operates rather as an ex¬ 
traordinary effect of their mere successfid 
blatancy. They’re blatant, truly, in the su¬ 
perlative degree, and I call them successfully 
so for just this reason that poor Mother is 
to all appearance perfectly unaware of it. 
Maria is the one member of all her circle 
that has got her really, not only just osten¬ 
sibly, into training; and it’s a part of the 
general irony of fate that neither she nor 
my terrible sister herself recognizes the truth 
of this. The others, even to poor Father, 
think they Jnanage and manipulate her, and 
she can afford to let them think it, ridicu¬ 
lously, since they don’t come anywhere near 
it. She knows they don’t and is easy with 
them; playing over Father in especial with 
finger tips so lightly resting and yet so ef¬ 
fectively tickling, that he has never known 
at a given moment either where they were 
or, in the least, what they ■were doing to him. 
That’s enough for ^Mother, who keeps by it 
the freedom of her soul; yet whose funda¬ 
mental humility comes out in its being so 
hidden from her that her eldest daughter, to 
whom she allows the benefit of every doubt, 
does damnably boss her. 

This is the one case in which she’s not 
lucid; and, to make it perfect, ^^taria, whose 
humility is neither fundamental nor super¬ 
ficial, but whose avidity is both, comfortably 
cherishes, as a ground of complaint—nurses 
in fact, beati Really, as a wwong—the belief 
that she’s the one person without influence. 
Influence?—why she has so much on me that 
she absolutely coerces me into making hero 
these dark and dreadful remarks about her! 
Let my record establish, in this fashion, th.at 
if I’m a clinging son I’m, in that quarter, 
to make up for it, a detached brother. Dead¬ 
ly virtuous and deadly hard and deadly 
charmless—also, more than anything, deadly 
sure !—^liow does Maria fit on, by consan¬ 
guinity, to such amiable characters, such 
real social values, as Mother and me at all? 
If that question ceases to matter, sometimes, 
during the week, it flares up, on the other 


hand, at Sunday supper, down the street, 
where Tom and his wife, overwhelmingly 
cheerful and facetious, contrast so favorably 
with poor gentle sickly (as we doubtless ap¬ 
pear) Lorraine and me. We can’t meet them 
—that is I can’t meet Tom—on that ground, 
tlie furious football field to which he reduces 
conversation, making it echo, as with the roar 
of the arena—one little bit. 

Of course, with such deep diversity of feel¬ 
ing, we simply loathe each other, he and I; 
but the sad thing is that w’e get no good of it, 
none of the true joy of life, the joy of our 
passions and perceptions and desires, by rea¬ 
son of our awful predetermined geniality and 
the strange abysmal necessity of our having 
so eternally to put up with each other. If 
we could intermit that vain superstition 
somehow, for about three minutes, I often 
think the air might clear (as by the scram¬ 
ble of the game of General Post, or what¬ 
ever they call it) and we should all get oiit 
of our wrong corners and find ourselves in 
our right, glaring from these positions a 
happy and natural defiance. Then I shouldn’t 
bo thus nominally and pretendedly (it’s too 
ignoble!) on the same side or in the same 
air as my brother-in-law; whose value is that 
he has thirty “ business ideas ” a day, while 
I shall never have had the thirtieth fraction 
of one in my whole life. He just hums, Tom 
Price, with business ideas, whereas I just 
gape with ■ the impossibility of them; he 
moves in the densest buzzing cloud of them 
—after the fashion in which we carry our 
heads here on August evenings, each with 
its own thick nimbus of mosquitoes. I’m but 
too conscious of how', on the other hand, I’m 
desolately outlined, to all eyes, in an air as 
pure and empty as that of a. fine Polar sun¬ 
set. 

It was Lorraine, dear quaint thing, who 
some time ago made the remark (on our 
leaving one of. those weekly banquets at 
which we figure positively as a pair of social 
skeletons) that Tom’s facetlce multiply, evi¬ 
dently, in direct proportion to his wealth of 
business ideas; so that whenever he’s enor¬ 
mously funny we may take it that he’s “ on ” 
something tremendous. He’s sprightly in 
proportion as he’s in earnest, and innocent 
in proportion as he’s going to be dangerous; 
dangerous, I mean, to the competitor and the 
victim. Indeed when I reflect that his jokes 
are probably each going to cost certain peo¬ 
ple, ■wretched helpless people like myself. 
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hundreds and thousands of dollars, their 
abundant flow affects me as one of the most 
lurid of exhibitions. I’ve sometimes rather 
wondered that Father ean stand so much of 
him, Father who has after all a sharp nerve 
or two in him, like a razor gone astray in a 
valise of thick Jager underclothing; though 
of course Maria, pulling with Tom shoulder 
to shoulder, would like to see any one not 
^ stand her husband. 

The explanation has struck me as, mostly, 
that business genial and cheerful and everi 
obstreperous, without detriment to its being 
business, has been poor Father’s ideal for his 
own terrible kind. This ideal is, further, 
that his home life shall attest that prosperity. 
I think it has even been his conception that 
our family tone shall by its sweet innocence 
fairly register the pace at which the Works 
keep ahead: so that he has the pleasure of 
feeling us as funny and slangy here as peo¬ 
ple can only be who have had the best 
of the bargains other people are having 
occasion to rue. We of course don’t know 
—that is Mother and Grandmamma don’t, 
in any definite way (any more than I 
do, thanks to my careful stupidity) how 
exceeding small some of the material is con¬ 
sciously ground in the great grim, thrifty 
mill of industrial success; and indeed we 
grow about as many cheap illusions , and easy 
comforts in the faintly fenced garden of our 
little life as could very well be crammed into 
the space. 

Poor Grandmamma—since I’ve mentioned 
her—appears to me always the aged wan 
Flora of our paradise; the presiding divin¬ 
ity, seated in the centre, under whose pious 
traditions, really quite dim and outlived, our 
fond sacrifices are offered. Queer enough the 
superstition that Granny is a very solid and 
strenuous and rather gaunt person, with a 
capacity for facing the world, that we, a 
relaxed generation, have weakly lost. She 
knows as much about the world as a tin 
jelly-mould knows about the dinner, and is 
the oddest mixture of brooding anxieties over 
things that-don’t in the least-matter and of 
bland failure to suspect things that intensely 
do. She lives in short in a weird little waste 
of words—over the moral earnestness we none 
of us cultivate; yet hasn’t a notion of any 
effective earnestness herself except on the 
subject of empty bottles, which have, it would 
appear, noble neglected uses. At this time of 
day it doesn’t matter, but if there could have 


been dropped into her empty bottles, at an 
earlier stage, something to'strengthen a little 
any wine of life they were likely to contain, 
she wouldn’t have figured so as the head and 
front of all our sentimentality! 

I judge it, for that matter, as a proof, of 
our flat “ modernity ” in this order that the 
scant, starch holding her together is felt to 
give her among us. this antiqu.e and austere 
consistency. I don’t talk things over with 
Lorraine for nothing, and she does keep for 
me the flashes of perception we neither of us 
waste on the others. “ It’s the antiquity of 
the age of crinoline,” she said the other day 
a propos of a little carte-de-visite photograph 
of my ancestress as a young woman of the 
time of .the War; looking as if she had been 
violently inflated from below, but had suc¬ 
ceeded in resisting at any cost, and with a 
strange intensity of expression, from her 
waist up. Mother, however, I must say, is 
as wonderful about her as about everything 
else, and arranges herself, exactly, to appear 
a mere contemporary illustration (being all 
the while three times the true picture) in 
order that her parent shall have the impor¬ 
tance of the Family Portrait. I don’t mean 
of course that she has told me so; but she 
can’t see that if she hasn’t that importance 
Granny has none other; and it’s therefore as 
if she pretended she had a ruff, a stomacher, 
a farthingale and all the rest—grand old 
angles and eccentricities and fine absurdities; 
the hard white face, if necessary, of one who 
has seen witches burnt. 

She • hasn’t any more than any one else 
among us a gleam of fine absurdity: that’s a 
product that seems unable, for the life of it, 
and though so indispensable (say) for liter¬ 
ary material, to grow here; but, exquisitely 
determined she shall have Character lest she 
perish—while it’s assumed we still need her 
—Mother makes it up for her, with a turn 
of the hand, out of bits left over from her 
own, far from economically as her own was 
originally planned: scraps of spiritual silk 
and velvet that no Cne takes notice of miss¬ 
ing. And Granny, as in the dignity of her 
legend, imposes, ridiculous old woman, on 
every one — Granny passes for one of the 
finest old figures in the place, while Mother 
is never discovered. So is history always 
■written, and so is truth mostly worshipped. 
There’s indeed one thing, I’ll do her the jus¬ 
tice to say, as to which she has a glimmer of 
vision—as to which she had it a couple of 
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years ago: I was thoroughly with her in her 
deprecation of the idea that Peggy should be 
sent, to crown her culture, to that horrid co- 
educative college from which the poor child 
returned the other day so preposterously en¬ 
gaged to be married; and, if she had only 
been a little more actively with me we might 
perhaps between us have done something 
about it. But she has a way of deprecating 
with her long, knobby, mittened hand over 
her mouth and of looking at the same time, 
in a mysterious manner, down, into one of 
the angles of the room—it reduces her pro¬ 
test to a feebleness: she’s incapable of seeing 
in it herself more than a fraction of what it 
has for her, and really thinks it would be 
wicked and abandoned, would savor of Criti¬ 
cism, which is the cardinal sin with her, to 
see all, or to follow any premise to it in the 
right direction. 

Still, there was the happy chance, at the 
time the question came up, that she had re¬ 
tained, on the subject of promiscuous col¬ 
leges, the mistrust of the age of crinoline: 
as to which in fact that little old photograph, 
with its balloon petticoat and its astonish¬ 
ingly flat, stiff “torso,” might have imaged 
some failure of the attempt to blow the heresy 
into her. The true inwardness’ of the his¬ 
tory, at the crisis, was that our fell Maria 
had made up her mind that Peg should go— 
and that, as I have noted, the thing our fell 
Maria makes up her mind to among us is in 
nine cases out of ten the thing that’s dope. 
Maria still takes, in spite of her partial re¬ 
moval to a wider sphere, the most insidious 
interest in us, and the beauty of her affec¬ 
tionate concern for the welfare of her younger 
sisters is the theme of every tongue. She 
observed to Lorraine, in a moment of rare 
e.xpansion, more than a year ago, that she 
had got their two futures perfectly fixed, and 
that as Peggy appeared to have “ some 
mind,” though how much she wasn’t yet sure, 
it should be developed, what there was of iL 
on the highest modern lines: Peggy would 
never be thought generally, that is physically, 
attractive anyway. She would see about 
Alice, the brat, later on, though meantime 
she had her idea—the idea that Alice was 
really going to have the looks and would at 
a given moment break out into beauty: in 
which event she should be run for that, and 
for all it might be worth, and she, Maria, 
would be ready to take the contract. 

This is the kind of patronage of us that 


passes, I believe, among her more particular 
intimates, for “so sweet” of her; it being 
of course Maria all over to think herself sub¬ 
tle for just reversing, with a “ There—see 
how original I am?” any benighted convic¬ 
tion usually .entertained. I don’t knOw. that 
any one has ever thought Alice, the brat, in¬ 
tellectual; but certainly no one has ever 
judged her even potentially handsome, in the 
light of no matter which of those staggering 
girl-processes that suddenly produce features, 
in flat faces, and “ figure,” in, the void of 
space, as a conjurer pulls rabbits out of a 
•sheet of paper and yards of ribbon out of 
nothing. Moreover, if any one should know, 
Lorraine and I, with our trained sense for 
form and for “ values,” certainly would. 
However, it doesn’t matter; the whole thing 
being but a bit of Maria’s system of bluffing 
in order to boss. Peggy hasn’t more than the 
brain, in proportion to the rest of her, of a 
small swelling dove on a window sill; but 
she’s extremely pretty and absolutely nice, a 
little rounded pink-billed presence that pecks 
up gratefully any gfain of appreciation. 

I said to Mother, I remember, at the time 
—took that plunge: “ I hope to goodness 
you’re not going to pitch that defenceless 
child into any such bear garden!” and she 
replied that to make a bear garden you first 
had to have bears, and she didn’t suppose 
the coeducative young men could be so de¬ 
scribed. “ Well then,” said I, “ would you 
rather I should call them donke.ys, or even 
monkeys? What I mean is that the poor girl 
—a perfect little decorative person, who 
ought to have iridescent gray plumage and 
pink-shod feet to match the rest of her— 
shouldn’t be thrust into any general men¬ 
agerie cage, hut be kept for the dovecote and 
"the garden, kept where we.may still hear her 
coo. That’s what, at college, they’ll make 
her unlearn; she’ll learn to roar and snarl 
with the other animals. Think of the vocal 
sounds with which she may come back to us!” 
Mother appeared to think, but asked me, after 
a moment, as a result of it, in which of the 
cages of the New Tork Art League rnen- 
agerie, and among what sort of sounds, I 
had found Lorraine—who was a product of 
coeducation if there ever had been one, just 
as our marriage itself had been such a 
product. 

I replied to this—^well, what I could easily 
reply; but I asked, I recollect, in the very 
forefront, if she were sending Peg to college 
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to get married. She declared it was the last 
thing she was in a hurry about and that she 
believed there was no danger, but her great 
argument let the cat out of the bag. “ ilaria 
feels the want of it—of a college education; 
she feels it would have given her more confi¬ 
dence ”; and I shall in fact never forget the 
little look of strange supplication that she 
gave me with these words. What it meant 
was: “ Now don’t ask me to go into the ques¬ 
tion, for the moment, any further: it’s in 
the acute stage—and you know how soon 
Maria can hring a question to a head. She 
has settled it with your P.ather — in other 
words has settled it for him: settled it in the 
sense that we didn’t give her, at the right 
time; the advantage she ought to have had. 
It would have given her confidence—from 
the want of which, acquired at that age, she 
feels she so suffer.s; and your ITather thinks 
it fine of her to urge that her little' sister 
shall profit by her warning. Nothing works 
on him, you know, so much as to hear 
it hinted that we’ve failed of our duty to 
any of you; and you can see how it 
must work when he can he persuaded that 
Ifaria—” 

“ Hasn’t colossal cheek ?” — I took the 
words out of her mouth. “With such colos¬ 
sal cheek what need have you of ‘confidence,’ 
which is such an inferior form—?” 

The long and short was of course that 
Peggy went; believing on her side, poor dear, 
that it might for future relations give her 
the pull of Maria. This represents, really, 
I think, the one spark of guile in Peggy’s 
hreast: the smart of a small grievance suf¬ 
fered at her sister’s hands in the dim long- 
ago. Maria slapped her face, or ate up her 
chocolates, or smeared her copy book, or 
something of that sort; and the sound of the 
slap still reverberates in Peg’s consciousness, 
the missed sweetness still hamits her palate, 
the smutch of the fair page (Peg writes an 
immaculate little hand and Marin a wretched 
one—^the only thing she can’t swagger about) 
still affronts her sight. Maria also, to do her 
justice, has a vague hankering, under which 
she has always been restive, to make up for 
the outrage; and the form the compunction 
now takes is to get her away. It’s one of the 
facts of our situation all round, I may thus 
add, that every one wants to get some one 
else away, and that there are indeed one or 
two of us upon whom, to that end, coidd the 
conspiracy only he occult enough—which it 


can never! — all the rest would effectively 
concentrate. 

Father would like to shunt Granny—it is 
monstrous his having his mother-in-law a 
fixture under his roof; though, after all, I’m 
not sure this patience doesn’t rank for him 
as one of those domestic genialities that al¬ 
low his conscience a bolder and tighter busi¬ 
ness hand; a curious service, this sort of 
thing, I note, rendered to the business con¬ 
science throughout our community. ^Mother, 
at any rate, and small blame to her, would 
like to “ shoo ” off Eliza, as Lorraine and 
I, in our deepest privacy, call Aunt Eliza¬ 
beth; the Tom Prices would like to extirpate 
tis, of course; we would give our most im¬ 
mediate jewel to clear the sky of the Tom 
Prices; und so weiter. And I think we should 
really all band together, for once in our lives, 
in an unnatural alliance to get rid of Eliza. 
The beauty as to this is, moreover, that I make 
out the rich if dim davm of that last-named 
possibility (which I’ve been secretly invok¬ 
ing, all this year, for poor Mother’s sake); 
and as the act of mine own right hand, 
moreover, without other human help. But 
of that anon; the immediately striking thing 
being meanwhile again the strange stultifica¬ 
tion of the passions in us, which prevents 
anything ever from coming to an admitted 
and avowed head. ■ 

Maria can be trusted, as I have said, to 
bring on the small crisis, every time; but 
she’s as afraid as any one else of the great 
one, and she’s moreover, 1 write it with rap¬ 
ture, afraid of Eliza. Eliza is the one per¬ 
son in our whole community she does fear 
—and for reasons I perfectly grasp; to which 
moreover this extraordinarj' oddity attaches, 
that I positively feel I don’t fear Eliza in 
the least (and in fact promise myself before 
long to show it) and yet don’t at all avail 
by that show of my indifference to danger 
to inspire my sister with the least terror in 
respect to myself. It’s very funny, the de¬ 
gree of her dread of Eliza, who affects her, 
evidently, as a person of lurid “worldly” 
possibilities—the one innocent light in which 
poor ilaria wears for me what Lorraine calls 
a weird pathos; 'and perhaps, after all, on the 
day I shall h.ave justified my futile passage, 
across this agitated scene, and riiy question¬ 
able utility here below every way, by con¬ 
verting our aunt’s lively presence into a 
lively absence, it may come over her that I 
am to he recognized. I in fact dream at 
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times, with high intensity, that I see the 
Prices some day quite turn pale as they look 
at each other and find themselves taking 
me in. 

I’ve made up ray mind at any rate that 
poor Mother shall within the year be relieved 
in one way or another of her constant lia¬ 
bility to her sister-in-law’s visitations. It 
isn’t to be endured that her house should be 
so little her own house as I’ve known Granny 
and Eliza, between them, though after a dif¬ 
ferent fashion, succeed in making it appear; 
and yet the action to take -will, I perfectly 
see, never by any possibility come from poor 
Father. He accepts his sister’s perpetual 
rearrivals, under- the law of her own con¬ 
venience, with a broad-backed serenity which 
I find distinctly irritating (if I may use the 
impious expression) and which makes me 
ask myself how he sees poor Mother’s “ posi¬ 
tion” at all. The truth is poor Father never 
does “ see ” anything of that sort, in the 
sense of conceiving it in its relations; he 
doesn’t know, I guess, but what the prowling 
Eliza has a position (since this is a supersti¬ 
tion that I observe even my acute little Lor¬ 
raine can’t quite shake off). He takes refuge 
about it, as about everything, truly, in the 
cheerful vagueness of that general conscious¬ 
ness on which I have already touched; he 
likes to come home from the Works every 
day to see how good he really is, after all— 
and it’s what poor Mother thus has to demon¬ 
strate for him by translating his benevolence, 
translating it to himself and to others, into 
“housekeeping.” If he were only good to 
her he mightn’t be good enough; but the more 
we pig together round about him the more 
blandly patriarchal we make him feel. 

Eliza meanwhile, at any rate, is spoiling 
for a dose—if ever a woman required one; 
and I seem already to feel in the air the 
gathering elements of the occasion that awaits 
me for administering it. All of which it’s 
a comfort somehow to maunder away on here. 
As I read over what I have written the as¬ 
pects of our situation multiply so in fact 
that I note again how one has only to look at 
any human thing very straight (that is with 
the minimum of intelligence) to see it shine 
.out in as many aspects as the hues of the 
prism; or place itself, in other words, in re¬ 
lations that positively stop nowhere. I’ve 
often thought I should like some day to write 
a novel; but what would become of me in 
that ease—delivered over, I mean, before my 


subject, to my extravagant sense that evei'y- 
thing is a part of something else? When you 
paint a picture with a brush and pigments, 
that is on a single plane, it can stop at your 
gilt frame; but when you paint one with a 
pen and words, that is in all the dimensions, 
how are you to stop ? Of course, as Lorraine 
says, “ Stopping, that’s art; and what are we 
artists like, my dear, but those drivers of 
trolley cars, in New York, who, by some di¬ 
vine instinct, recognize in the forest of pil¬ 
lars and posts the white-striped columns at 
which they may pull up? Yes, we’re drivers 
of trolley cars charged with electric force and 
prepared to go any distance from which the 
consideration of a probable smash ahead 
doesn’t deter us.” 

Tliat consideration deters me doubtless 
even a little here—in spite of my seeing the 
track, to the next bend, so temptingly clear. 
I should like to note for instance, for my own 
satisfaction (though no fellow, thank God, 
was ever less a prey to the ignoble fear of 
inconsistency) that poor Mother’s impugn¬ 
ment of my acquisition of Lorraine didn’t in 
the least disconcert me. I did pick Lorraine 
—then a little bleating stray lamb collared 
with a blue ribbon and a tinkling silver bell 
—out of our New York bear garden; but it 
interests me awfully to recognize that, where¬ 
as the kind of association is one I hate for 
my small Philistine sister, who probably has 
the makings of a nice, dull, dressed, amiable, 
insignificant woman, I recognize it perfectly 
as Lorraine’s native element and my own; 
or at least don’t at all mind her having been 
dipped in it. It has tempered and plated us 
for the rest of life, and to an effect different 
enough from the awful metallic wash of our 
Company’s admired ice'pitchers. We artists 
are at the best children of despair—a certain 
divine despair, as Lorraine naturally says; 
and what jollier place for laying it in abun¬ 
dantly than the Art League? As for Peg, 
however, I won’t hear of her having anything 
to do with this; she shall despair of nothing 
worse than the “hang” of her skirt or the 
moderation of her hat—and not often, if I 
can help her, even of those. 

That small vow I’m glad to register here; 
it helps somehow, at the juncture I seem to 
feel rapidly approaching, to do the indis¬ 
pensable thing Lorraine is always talking 
about—^to define my position. She’s always 
insisting that we’ve never sufficiently defined 
it—as if I’ve ever for a moment pretended 
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•we have! We’ve refined it, to the last in¬ 
tensity—and of course, now, shall have to 
do so still more; which will leave them all 
even more bewildered than the boldest defini¬ 
tion would have done. But that’s quite a 
different thing. The furthest we have gone 
in the way of definition—unless indeed this 
too belongs but to our invincible tendency to 
refine—is by the happy rule we’ve made that 
Lorraine shall walk witli me every morning 
to the Works, and I shall find her there when 
I come out to walk home with me. I see, on 
reading over, that this is what I meant by 
“ our ” in speaking above of our little daily 
heroism in that direction. The heroism is 
easier, and becomes quite sweet, I find, when 
she comes so for on the way with me and 
when we linger outside for a little more last 
talk before I go in. 

It’s the drollest thing in the world, and 
really the most precious note of the mystic 
influence known in the place as “ the force of 
public opinion ”—which is in other words 
but the incubus of small domestic conform¬ 
ity: I really believe there’s nothing we do, 
or don’t do, that excites in the bosom of our 
circle a subtler sense that we’re “ au fond ” 
uncanny. And it’s amusing to think that 
this is our sole tiny touch of independence! 
That she should come forth with me at those 
hours, that she should hang about with me, 
and that we should have last (and, when she 
meets me again, first) small sweet things to 
say to each other, as if we were figures in a 
chromo or a tableau vivant keeping our tryst 
at a stile—no, this, quite inexplicably, tran¬ 
scends their scheme and baffles their imagi¬ 
nation. They can’t conceive how or why Lor¬ 
raine gets out, or should wish to, at such 
hours; there’s a feeling that she must violate 
every domestic duty to do it; yes, at bottom, 
really, the act wears for them, I discern, an 
insidious immorality, and it wouldn’t take 
much to bring “ public opinion ” down on us 
in some scandalized way. 

The funniest thing of all, moreover, is that 
that effect resides largely in our being hus¬ 
band and wife—it would be absent, wholly, if 
we were engaged or lovers; a publicly para¬ 
ding gentleman friend and lady friend. What 
is it we can have to say to each other, in 
that exclusive manner, so particularly, so 
frequently, so flagrantly, and as if we hadn’t 
chances enough at home? I see it’s a thing 
Mother might accidentally do with Bather, 
or Maria with Tom Price; but I can im¬ 


agine the shouts of hilarity, the resounding 
public comedy, with which Tom and Maria 
would separate; and. also how scantly poor 
little-Mother would jjermit herself with poor 
big Bather any appearance of a grave leave- 
taking. I’ve quite expected her—yes, liter¬ 
ally poor little Mother herself—to ask me, a 
bit anxiously, any time these six months, 
what it is that at such extraordinary mo¬ 
ments passes between us. So much, at any 
rate, for the truth of this cluster of docu¬ 
mentary impressions, to which there may 
some day attach the value as of a direct con¬ 
temporary record of strange and remote 
things, so much I here superadd; and verily 
with regret, as well, on behalf of my picture, 
for two or three other touches from which I 
must forbear. 

There has lately turned up, on our scene, 
one person with whom, doors and windows 
closed, curtains drawn, secrecy sworn, the 
whole town asleep and something amher-col- 
ored a-brewing—there has recently joined us 
one person, I say, with whom we might really 
pass the time of day, to whom we might, after 
due deliberation, tip the wink. I allude to 
the Parents’ new neighbor, the odd fellow 
Temple, who, for reasons mysterious and 
which his ostensible undertaking of the na¬ 
tive newspaper don’t at all make plausible, 
has elected, as they say, fondly to sojourn 
among us. A journalist, a rolling stone, a 
man who has seen other life, how can one not 
suspect him of some deeper game than he 
avows — some such studious, surreptitious, 
“ sociological ” intent as alone, it would seem, 
could sustain him through the practice of 
leaning on his fence at eventide to converse 
for long periods with poor Bather? Poor 
Bather indeed, if a real remorseless sociolo¬ 
gist were once to get well hold of him! Lor¬ 
raine freely maintains that there’s more in 
the Temples than meets the eye; that they’re 
up to something, at least that Tie is, that he 
kind of feels us in the air, just as we feel 
him, and that he would sort of reaeh out to 
us, by the same token, if we would in any 
way give the first sign. This, however, Lor¬ 
raine contends, his wife won’t let him do; 
his wife, according to mine, is quite a differ¬ 
ent proposition (much more really hatted 
and gloved, she notes, than any one here, 
even than, the belted and trinketed Eliza) 
and with a conviction of her own as to what 
their stay is going to amount to. On the 
basis of Lorraine’s similar conviction about 
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ours it would seem then that we ought to 
meet for an esoteric revel'; yet somehow it 
doesn’t come off. Sometimes I think I’m quite 
wong and that he can’t really be a child of 
light: we.should in this case either have seen 
him collapse or have discovered what inward¬ 
ly sustains him. We are ourselves inwardly 
collapsing—there’s no doubt.of that: in spite 
of the central fires, as Lorraine says some¬ 
body in Boston used to say somebody said, 
from which we’re fed. From what central 
fires'is Temple nourished? I give it up; for, 
on the point, again and again, of desperately 
stopping him in the street to ask him, I re¬ 
coil as often in terror. He may be only plot¬ 
ting'to mahe me do it—so that he may give 
me away in his paper! 

“ Eemember, he’s a mere little frisking 
prize ass; stick to that, cling to it, make it 
your answer to everything: it’s all you now 
know and all you need to know, and you’ll 
he as firm On it as on a rock 1” This is what 
I said to poor Peg, on the subject of Harry 
Goward, before ! started, on the glorious im¬ 
pulse of the moment, five nights ago, for New 
York; and, with, no moment now to spare, 
yet wishing not to lose my small silver clue, 
1 just put it here for one of the white pebbles, 
or ■ whatever they were, that H6p-o’-my- 
Thumb, when carried off to the forest, dropped, 
as he went, to know his way back. I was car¬ 
ried off the other evening in a whirlwind, 
which has not even yet quite gone down, 
though I’m now at home and recovering my 
breath; and it will interest me vividly, when 
I have more freedom of mind, to live over 
again these strange, these wild successions. 
But a few rude notes, and only of the'first 
few hours of my adventure, must for the 
present suffice. The moi, of the whole thing, 
as Lorraine calls it,, was that at last, in a 
flash, we ■ recognized what we had so long 
been wondering about—what supreme advan¬ 
tage we’ve been, all this latter time in par¬ 
ticular, “holding out” for. 

Lorraine had put it once again in her hap¬ 
py way only a few. weeks previous; we were 
“saving up,” she said—and not meaning at 
all our poor scant dollars and cents, though 
we’ve also kept' hold of some of ihem ,—^for an 
exercise of strength, a display of character, 
that would make us of a sudden some unmis¬ 
takable sign. We should just meet it round¬ 
ing a comer as with the rush of an automo¬ 
bile—a chariot of fire that would stop hut 
long enough to take us in, when we should 


know it imniediately for the vehicle of our 
fate. . That conviction had somehow been 
with us, and I had really heard our hour be¬ 
gin to strike on Peg’s coming back to ns from 
her coedueative adventure .so incoherently 
“engaged.” I didn’t believe in it, in such 
a manner of becoming so, one little bit, and 
I took on myself to hate the same; though 
that indeed seemed the last thing to trouble 
any one else. Her turning up in such a 
fashion with the whole thing settled before 
Father or Mother or ilaria or any of us had 
so much as heard of the young man, still 
less seen the tip of his nose, had too much 
in common, for my taste, with the rude be¬ 
trothals of the people, with some maid¬ 
servant’s announcement to her employer that 
she has exchanged vows with tlie butcher 
hoy. 

I was indignant, quite artlessly indignant 
I fear, with the college authorities, barbar¬ 
ously irresponsible, as it struck me; for when 
I broke out about them to poor Mother she 
surprised me (though I confess she has some¬ 
times surprised me before) by her deep fatal¬ 
ism. “ Oh, I suppose they don’t pretend not 
to take their students at the young people’s 
own risks: they can scarcely pretend to con¬ 
trol their affections!” she wonderfully said; 
she seemed almost shocked, moreover, that I 
could impute either to Father or to herself 
any disposition to control Peggy’s. It was 
one of the few occasions of my life on which 
I’ve suffered irritation from poor Mother; 
and yet I’m now not sure, after all, that she 
wasn’t again but at her old game (even then, 
for she has certainly, been so since) of pro¬ 
tecting poor Father, by feigning a like flac- 
cidit.y, from the full appearance, not to say 
the full dishonor, of his failure ever to meet 
a domestic responsibility. It came over me 
that there would be absolutely nobocl.y to meet 
this oiie, and my own peeuliar ehanee- glim¬ 
mered upon me therefore on the spot. I 
can’t retrace steps and stages; suffice it that 
my opportunity developed and broadened, to 
my watehing eyes, with eaeh precipitated con¬ 
sequence of the wretched youth’s arrival. 

- He proved, without delay, an infant in 
arms; an infant, either, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, crowing and kicking and clamor¬ 
ing, for sustenance, or wailing and choking 
and refusing the very bottle, to the point 
even, as I’ve just seen in New York, of immi¬ 
nent convulsions. The “ arms ” most appro¬ 
priate to his case suddenly announced them- 
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selves, in fine, to our general consternation, 
as Eliza’s: but it was at this unnatural vision 
that my heart indeed leaped up. I was be¬ 
forehand even with Lorraine; she was still 
gaping while, in three bold strokes, I sketched 
to her our campaign. “I take command— 
the others are fiat on their backs. I save lit¬ 
tle pathetic Peg, even in spite of herself; 
though her just resentment is really much 
greater than she dares, poor mite, recognize 
(amazing scruple!). By which I mean I 
guard her against a-possible relapse. I save 
poor Mother—that is I rid her of the deadly 
Eliza—forever and a day! Despised, reject¬ 
ed, misunderstood, I nevertheless intervene, 
in its hour of dire need, as the good genius 
of the family; and you, dear little quaint 
thing, I take advantage of the precious psy¬ 
chological moment to whisk you ofiF to Eu¬ 
rope. We’ll take Peg with us for a year’s 
true culture; she wants a year’s true culture 
pretty badly, but she doesn’t, as it turns out, 
want Mr. Goward a ‘ speck.’ And Pll do it 
all in my own way, before they can recover 
breath; they’ll recover it — if we but give 
them time—to bless our name; but by that 
moment we shall have struck for freedom!” 

Well, then, my own way—it was “ given 
me,” as Lorraine says—was, taking the night 
express, without a word to any one but Peg, 
whom it was charming, at the supreme hour, 
to feel glimmeringly, all-wonderingly,' with 
us: my own way, I say, was to go, the next 
morning, as soon as I had breakfasted, to the 
address Lorraine had been able, by an im¬ 
mense piece of luck, to suggest to me as a 
possible clue to Eliza’s whereabouts. “ She’ll 
either be with her friends the Chataways, in 
East Seventy - third Street — she’s always 
swaggering about the Chataways, who by her 
account are tremendous ‘smarts,’ as she has 
told Lorraine the right term is in London, 
leading a life that’s a burden to them with¬ 
out her; or else they’ll know where she is. 
That’s at least what I hope!” said my wife 
with infinite feminine subtlety. The Chata¬ 
ways as a subject of swagger presented them¬ 
selves, even to my rustic vision, oddly; I may 
be mistaken about New York “ values,” but 
the grandeur of this connection was brought 
home to me neither by the high lopsided stoop 
of its very, very East Side. setting, nor by 
the appearance of a terrible' massive lady who 
came to the door while 1 was in quite un¬ 
productive parley with an unmistakably, a 
hopelessly mystified menial, an outlandish 


young woman with a face of dark despair and 
an intelligence closed to any mere indigenous 
appeal. I was to learn later in the day that 
she’s a Macedonian Christian whom the Chat¬ 
aways harbor against the cruel Turk in re¬ 
turn, for domestic service; a romantiq^ item 
that Eliza named to me in rueful correction 
of the absence of others to match it, of the 
presence of several indeed that are apparent¬ 
ly prosaic enough. 

The powder on the massive lady’s face in¬ 
deed transcended, I rather thought, the 
bounds of prose, did much to refer her to the 
realm of fantasy, some fairyland forlorn; an 
effect the more marked as the wrapper she 
appeared hastily to have caught up, and 
which was somehow both voluminous and 
tense (flowing like a cataract in some places, 
yet in others exposing, or at least defining, 
the ample bed of the stream) reminded me 
of the big cloth spread in a room when any 
mess is to be made. She apologized when I 
said I had come to inquire for Miss Talbert 
—mentioned (with play of a wonderfully fine 
fat hand) that she herself was "just being 
manicured in the parlor”; but was evidently 
surprised at my asking about Eliza, which 
plunged her into the question—it suffused her 
extravagant blondness with a troubled light, 
struggling there like a sunrise over snow— 
of whether she had better, confessing to ig¬ 
norance, _ relievo hhj^-,eu,riosity or, pretending 
to knowledgS'baffle'mine. But mine of course 
carried the day, for mine showe^^ could 
wait, while hers couldn’t; the finai’'@upe'rjor- 
ity of women to men being in fact,''T think, 
that we are more patiently curious. 

“Why, is she in the city?” 

“ If she isn’t, dear madam,” I replied, “ she 
ought to be. She left Eastridgo last evening 
for parts unknown, and should have got here 
by midnight.” Oh, how glad I was to let 
them both in as far as I possibly could! And 
clearly now I had let Mrs. Ohataway, if such 
she was, in very far indeed. 

She stared, but then airily • considered. 
“ Oh well—guess she’s somewheres;” 

“ I guess she is!” I replied. 

“ She hasn’t got here-yet—she has so many 
friends in the city. But she always wants iis, 
and when she does come—!” With which 
my friend, now so far relieved and agreeably 
smiling, rubbed together conspicuously the 
pair of plump subjects of her “ cure.” 

“ You feel then,” I inquired, “ that she will 
come?” 
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“ oil, I guess she’ll be round this afternoon. 
We wouldn’t forgive her—1” 

“Ah, I’m afraid we must forgive her!” I 
was careful to declare. “ But I’ll come back 
on the chance.” 

“ Any message then ?” 

“Yes, please say her nephew from East- 
ridge—!” 

“ Oh, her nephew— I” 

“ Her nephew. She’ll understand. I’ll 
come back,” I repeated. “ But I’ve got to 
find her 1” ' And, as in the fever of my need, 
I turned and sped away. 

I roamed, I quite careered about, in those 
uptown streets, but instinctively and confi¬ 
dently westward. I felt, I don’t know why, 
miraculously sure of some favoring chance 
and as if I were, floating in the current of 
success. I was on the way to our reward, I 
was positively on the way to Paris, and New 
York itself, vast and glittering and roaring, 
much noisier even than the Works at their 
noisiest, but with its old rich thrill of the 
Art League days again in the air, was already 
almost Paris for me—so that when I at last 
fidgeted into the Park, where you get so 
beautifully away from the town, it was sure¬ 
ly the next thing to Europe, and in fact had 
to be, since it’s the very antithesis of East- 
ridge. I regularly revelled in that sense that 
Eliza couldn’t have done a better thing for 
us than just not be, that morning, where it 
was supremely advisable she should have 
been. If she had had two grains of sense 
she would have put in an appearance at the 
Chataways with the lark, or at least with the 
manicure, who seems there almost as early 
stirring. Or rather, really, she would have 
reported herself as soon as their train, that 
of the “guilty couple,” got in; no matter 
how late in the evening. It was at any rate 
•actually uplifting to realize that I had got 
thus, in three minutes, the pull of her in re¬ 
gard to her great New York friends. My eye, 
as Lorraine says, how she has, on all this 
ground of those people, been piling it on 1 If 
Maria, who has so bowed her head, gets any 
such glimpse of what her aunt has been ma¬ 
king her bow it to-7-well, I think I shall then 
entertain something of the human pity for 
Eliza that I found myself, while I walked 
about, fairly entertaining for my sister. 

What were they, what are they, the Chata- 
ways, anyhow? I don’t even yet know, I 
confess; but now I don’t want to—I don’t 
care a hang, having no further use for them 


whatever. But on one of the Park benches, 
in the golden morning, the wonderment add¬ 
ed, I remember, to my joy, for we hadn’t, 
Lorraine and I, been the least bit over¬ 
whelmed about them: Lorraine only pretend-, 
ing a little, with her charming elfish art, that 
she occasionally was, in order to see how far 
Eliza would go. Well, that brilliant woman 
had gone pretty far for us, truly, if, after 
all, they were only in the manicure line. She 
was a-doing of it, as Lorraine says, my mas¬ 
sive lady was, in the “ parlor,” where I don’t 
suppose it’s usually done; and aren’t there 
such places, precisely, as Manicure Parlors, 
where they do nothing else, or at least are 
supposed to? Oh, I do hope, for the perfec¬ 
tion of it, that this may be what Eliza has 
kept from us! Otherwise, by all the gods, 
it’s just a boarding-house: there was exactly 
the smell in the hall, t/ie boarding-house 
smell, that pervaded my old greasy haunt of 
the League days: that boiled atmosphere that 
seems to belong at once, confusedly, to a 
domestic “ wash ” and to inferior food—as if 
the former 'were perhaps being prepared in 
the saucepans and the latter in the tubs. 

There also came back to me, I recollect, 
that note of Mrs. Chataway’s queer look at 
me on my saying I was Eliza’s nephew—the 
droll effect of her making on her side a dis¬ 
covery about me. Yes, she made it, and as 
against me, of course, against all of us, at 
sight of me; so that if Eliza has bragged at 
Eastridge about New York, she has at least 
bragged in New York about Eastridge. I 
didn’t clearly, for Mrs. Chataway, come up 
to the brag—or perhaps rather didn’t come 
down to it: since I dare say the poor lady’s 
consternation meant simply that my aunt 
has confessed to me but as an mieonsidcred 
trifle, a gifted child at the most; or as young 
and handsome and dashing at the most, and 
not ns—well, as what I am. Wliatever I am, 
in any case, and however awkward a docu¬ 
ment as nephew to a girlish aunt, I believe 
I really tasted of the joy of life in its highest 
intensity when, at the end of twenty minutes 
of the Park, I suddenly saw my absurd pre¬ 
sentiment of a miracle justified. 

I could of course scarce believe my eyes 
when, at the turn of a quiet alley, pulling up 
to gape, I recognized in a young man brood¬ 
ing on a bench ten yards off the precious 
personality of Harry Goward! There he lan¬ 
guished alone, our feebler fugitive, handed 
over to me by a mysterious fate and a well- 
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nigh incredible hazard. -There is certainly meaning, with his wan stare, as a part of the 
hut one place in all New York where the strange burden of his fate. He didn’t seem 
stricken, deer may weep—or even, for that even surprised to speak of; he had waked up 
matter, the hart ungalled play; the wonder —^premising his brief, bewildered delirium— 
of my coincidence shrank a little, that is, to the sense that something natural must 
before the fact that when ■ young ardor or happen, and even to the fond hope that some- 
young despair wishes to commune with im- thing natural would —and I was simply the 
mensity it can only do so either in a hall form in which it was liappening. I came 
bedroom or in just this corner, practically, nearer, I stood before him; and he kept up 
where I pounced on my prey. To sit down, at me the oddest stare—which was plainly 
in short, you’ve got to sit there; there isn’t but the dumb yearning that I would explain, 
another square inch of the whole place over explain! He wanted everything told him— 
which you haven’t got, as everything shrieks but every single thing; as if, after a tre¬ 
at you, to step lively. Poor Howard, I could mendous fall, or some wild parabola througli 
see at a glance, wanted very much to sit down the air, the efFeet of a.violent explosion under 
—looked indeed very much as if he wanted his feet, he had landed at a vast distance 
never, never again to get up. from his starting-point and required t.o know 

I hovered there—I couldn’t help it, a bit . where he was. Well, the charming thing was 
gloatingly—before I pounced; and yet even that this affected me as giving the very sharp- 
when he became aware of me, as he did in a . est point to the idea that, in asking myself 
minute, he didn’t shift his position by an how I should deal with him, I had already so 
inch, but only took me and my dreadful vividly entertained. 

Next month’s chapter will be “ The Married Daughter.” 
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THE WOMAN IN YELLOW 

By ARTHUR STRINGER 


The snow fell quietly over the midnight city. In the 
Major’s shadowy doorway crouched a yellow cat, 
waiting. The sifting snowflakes covered the worn 
stone steps, and nuiftled the sound of passing hansom 
wheels. But still the yellow cat crouched motionless 
in the doorwaj', and waited. The streets grew silent. 
The old Italian barber in the basement put out his 
lisrhts and went home thromrh the snow. Stillness and 
a lilankct of white fell over the city. Put still the 
yellow figure crouched in the doorway; and still it 
waited. .(V muffled figure made its way slowly down 
the avenue, and stopped at the foot of the stone steps. 
A pair of luminous amber eyes watched the figure. 
But only once did the yellow cat move. That was 
when the muffled form of the old Major slowly 
climhed the steps. At the top he caught sight of the 
cat, and recoiled suddenly. 

This had been the third time. Twice before It had 
followed him, stalked him through the streets like a 
shadow. Twice he had escaped from It, but now It 
was there, waiting for him. He lifted an infirm arm, 
as though to strike It. But It looked up at him with 
unflinching amber eyes, and he knew it was useless. 

He stood and looked dow'n at It. He laughed 
uneasily and wondered why he should be afraid of It. 
With a slightly ])alsied hand he placed his heavy brass 
key in the old-fashioned lock and swung open the door. 
The yellow cat stepped in after him. Climbing the 
long, winding stairways, he could see Its amber eyes in 
the gloom behind him. The halls were empty and cold, 
and the Major shivered. 

His rooms were at the top of the old Fifth Avenue 
house. Stairway by stairway It followed him to his 
own door, through the cracks of which he could see 
the glow of the fire, which the janitor had made and 
left burning for him. The yellow cat glided in before 
him. Then It walked softlv from room to room. 


almost as softly as a woman in the house of the dead. 
The old Major looked after It in wonder, as It glided 
back once more to the room at the rear. There 
It paced hurriedly up and down, with tense, quick 
strides—paced up and down, as he had seen caged 
tigers pace their cages. 

It leaped suddenly up on the wide-silled window. 
For one second It looked out through the night. Then 
It drew' back quickly and to the w'atching man Its sud¬ 
den cry seemed almost like a cry of human horror. 
It shrank away from the window’, and glided once more 
to the front of the house. It stopped before a large 
portrait hung on the Major’s wall, motionless, and 
gazed up at the figure in the great gilt frame. With 
infirm hands the old Major threw' off his coat and 
w'raps, and he, too, came and stood and gazed at the 
portrait. 

It brought back many shifting memories to him. His 
mind flashed back to the days when the roof be stood 
under was not an old roof. Half a century ago w’hat 
was now an antiquated house had been the substantial 
home of the Van Kuylers, in the days w'hen the world 
of fashion lay about lorver Fifth Avenue and Wash¬ 
ington Square.' Under its roof, when those moldering 
cornices had been sixty-three years younger, Catherine 
Helen Van Kuyler had been born. Twenty years later 
she had been known as one of the beauties of the town. 
Pierre Dumond had even come over from Paris to paint 
her portrait. That W’as the canvas W'hich still hung in 
the Major’s room, and from that wonderful canvas a 
slight, fragile little woman, robed loosely in yellow’, still 
looked dow’n with soft amber eyes, over which arched 
slightly oblique, delicate eyebrow's. 

He had been the dashing Major Weyburn in those 
days, and two years after the painting of the portrait 
had occurred his affair with the little w'oman in yellow. 
If he had seen much of the world, and the girl had not. 
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was that any fault of his ? Busy tongues had wagged 
in those days, and when the news that there was to be 
a runaway match between his daughter Catherine 
Helen and the penniless young Major reached the ears 
of stern old Deidrich Van Kuyler, he had taken decisive 
steps. The yoifng lady had been made a prisoner in 
her own room; and, as she remained obdurate, it had 
even been given out that her reason had left her. But 
an escape and flight had been arranged for, from the 
little back window. She was to creep out on the 
narrow ledge of the buttress-wall, and from there he 
was to rescue her from the adjoining roof,.with ladders. 
But in the meantime the stern old father had learned 
his child’s temper. At the last moment he had come to 
the Major and bought him off—bought him off, body 
and soul, for money. The Major had never dreamed 
the girl had taken him so seriously. For from the back 
window she had thrown herself to the area below, 
where one snowy morning they had found the little 
body impaled on the sharp iron pickets. 

Then the Major had bitterly repented, and had 
walked the valley of remorse, but too late. The Van 
Kuylers went abroad, and for many years the house 
remained vacant. Then it had finally been made into 
a lodging house, and still later its lower floor had been 
converted into a piano wareroom. Its upper stories 
had been turned into studios and apartments, much 
haunted by artists and musicians. But as time went on 
the old house had fallen into decay. The tall office- 
buildings which had sprung up about it had shadowed 
its sky-lights and darkened its studio windows. So at 
last the old mansion had been abandoned to its rats 
and its old ghosts. 

Then at times the bent figure of an old man stood 
before it, and gazed up at its blank windows. Some¬ 
times this bent man had even ventured timidly into the 
barber-shop of the Italian who had taken possession 
of the basement, where once the rotund cooks of the 
Van Kuylers had waddled about, and had asked to 
look at the rooms, and had talked strangely to himself 
as he wandered from room to room, and told how a 
great painter named Dumond had once painted a pic¬ 
ture of the Hudson River from one of its back win¬ 
dows, shut in by brick and mortar this many years. 

Indeed, the old bent man had even finally rented the 
top floor and into it had moved his meager and shabby 
old remnants of furniture, together with a carefully 
guarded canvas—a canvas of a young woman robed 
loosely in yellow, looking into the gloomy old rooms 
with soft amber eyes over which arched slightly oblique, 
delicate eyebrows. 

It was at this canvas that the old Major gazed 
through the deep gloom of that wintry night. Out of 
Its luminous eyes the yellow cat also looked at the pic¬ 
ture. The fire burned up more brightly, and the Major 
glanced from the picture to the cat, and once again at 
the picture. Then a sudden cry of terror burst from 
his lips, and he started back in fear. 

“My God, they are the same 1” 

The yellow cat started at the cry, and leaped lightly 
to the top of the heavy gilt frame that surrounded the 
portrait. The dust of 3 'ears fell in a little cloud about 
it. From the broad gilt crown of the portrait-frame 
It gazed down at the man, with soft, glittering amber 
eyes. Out of these amber eyes seemed to glow the 
unhappy eyes of a soul on which some judgment of 
eternal silence had been placed. They were ghost-like, 
unreal, mysterious. Little beads of sweat came out on 
the brow of the old Major, and step by step he drew 
closer to those watching eyes, with outstretched arms 
and foolishlj' parted lips. Could it be, he wondered, 
that through all those gray years of sorrow and loneli¬ 
ness and remorse that poor lost soul had come back to 
him in this strange form? He kneeled and groveled 
before It. He cried out to It, and implored It to give 
some sign, to say some word. 

Out of Its luminous amber eyes the yellow cat looked 
down at him, but not a muscle of Its tense, gaunt body 
moved. Out in the night, through the falling snow, the 
old Major thought he heard a far away cry. The yel¬ 
low cat started and looked up; the amber eyes altered 
and darkened, or seemed to alter and darken. 

At the sound of that cry the old Major hurried to 
the window, and raising it with his half-])alsied hands, 
looked down into the night. There was nothing to be 
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seen; nothing but the dull brick walls and the gently 
falling snow. 

He felt a sudden warmth pass over his hand, and the 
figure of the yellow cat glided past him, and crept out 
upon the narrow ledge of the buttress wall. There It 
sat on the white snow, gazing in at him with eyes that 
shone like two live coals. 

He closed the window, and drew the curtains, and 
tried to shut out the fire of those glowing eyes, but 
they seemed to burn in on him even through brick and 
mortar. Still dressed, he flung himself down and tried 
to sleep, but still those eyes seemed to glow remorse¬ 
lessly in on him. At last, trembling, he crept to the 
window and looked out, half hoping it was all some 
trick of the fancy. 

Through the gently falling snow he could see them, 
luminous and amber, looking in at him. 

A wave of insane anger swept over him. With a 
muttered word he threw open the window, and crept out 
on the narrow ledge of brick. Inch by inch he crawled 
nearer and nearer to those implacable, immovable eyes. 
He was face to face with them. He raised his hand; 
his knee slipped on the snow-covered ledge; his body 
lurched heavily, and he turned, and fell. For one 
moment he hung clinging helplessly to the icy ridge, 
then his strength relaxed. Silently the dark figure 
dropped down through the gloom and the gently falling 
snowflakes. 

In the morning they found it, impaled on the rusted 
old iron pickets, amid the snow. And beside the old 
Major's dying fire the next morning they found a 
gaunt, yellow cat, purring contentedly. 
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UNDER A LANDSLIDE. 

T he victims of the recent Ercnch mine disaster 
suffered long days of agony, waiting for 
rescue In their Jiving tombs. The adventure 
of a contributor to Science lasted but a minute, 
but It made up in intensity of terror what It lacked 
In duration of time. The writer tells his own story: 

In 1888, while I was making researches In an 
excavation near Frankfort, Oido, the center wall 
of the mound was undermined by the workmen, 
and 1 was struck by a mass of falling eartli. i 
Iiad Just stooped to examine a small bone which 
had been uncovered, when earth, to the amount of 


of earth. The falling wall of cartli looked black 
to mo, and I well remember the rush of wind It 
ought. 

At first I felt little pain, only Intense pressure, 
lilch forced the buttons of my costume partly 
Inside my flesh. My watch was pressed tl^t 
against two riba whicn were broken. The skin on 
nw forehead seemed cut, but it was the pressure 
of my hat, forcing the flesh between the stmw. 
The knife in my pocket seamed burninghot. Just 
under the small of my back was a large clod which 
gave mo unendurable pain, as If my spine were 
slowly breaking; tlicn itstopped and i felt nothing. 

Thoughts raced through my head like lightning, 
thoughts of the past, present and future. 1 ro- 
member trying In vain to move a hand or a Anger. 
1 was perfectly motionless. My chest could not 
be inflated, ana tho downward pressure had forced 
the air out of my lungs. I could move my chin 
.ind open and shut my mouth. I tried to keep my 
mouth closed to prevent its being filled, but It 
instinctively opened and tho earth fell in. Then 
tho nssumneo of strangling came to me, but 1 did 
not much care. 

It was Just sixty seconds, tho surveyor said, 
before tho men reached mo, and I felt the earth 
move slightly. A shovel struck my scalp and cut 
me. It felt like reddiot Iron. \Vlien my head was 
uncovered, tho pressure on my body was so great 
the blood was forced to my head until my rescuers 
feared my veins would burst. 

1 obsurvcdoverything.butcoutdnotmovc. The 
partial paralysis lasted several days. I have 
never wholly recovered from the cnccts of my 
adventure. I cannot enter a cave nor stand near 
a bank of earth without terrible sensations. 
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UNDER FALSE COLORS. 


CIIAPTKR I. 
nOISTINO THE ELAO. 

A DREARY, murky November day 
brooded over Southampton, and 
an impenetrable fog hung over sea and 
shore .alike, penctr.ating the clothing, 
chilling the blood and depressing the 
spirits of every unlucky person who was 
so unfortunate as to come within the 
range of its influence. The passengers 
on tlic steamsliip America, from JJrc- 
men for New York via Soutiiampton, 
found the brief period of their stay at 
the iattcr port almost unendurable; and 
while some paced the wet decks impa¬ 
tiently, otliers grumbled both loudly and 
deeply in the cabins, or shut themselves 
up in their state-rooms in sulky discom¬ 
fort. Those wiio remained on deck had 
at least the amusement of watching for 
the stcambo.at which was to bring the 
Southampton passengers — a pastime 
which, however, being indefinitely pro¬ 
longed, began to grow wearisome. It 


came at last—a wretched little vessel, 
rather smaller than the smallest of the 
noisy tugs that puff and paddle on our 
American rivers — and tiic wet, sick, 
unshcitcrcd passengers were gradually 
transferred to the deck of the ship. 

Among those who appeared to have 
suffered most severely from the rocking 
of the miserable little steamboat was .a 
young, fair-haired girl, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, who seemed 
almost insensible. She would have fall¬ 
en had not one of her fellow-travelers, 
a lady evidently not much her senior, 
thrown her arm around her: thus aided, 
she managed to reach tiic steamer’s 
deck and to totter down the staircase 
leading to the ladies’ cabin. Tiic ac¬ 
tive, busy steward at once bustled up to 
the two young girls: 

“ Your names. Ladies, if you ple.ise. 
I will point out your state-rooms in a 
moment. Miss Marion Nugent—Miss 
Rhoda Steele ? Miss Nugent, berth No. 
20, state-room G—" 
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"Cannot I occupy the same state¬ 
room with this young lady?" interrupt¬ 
ed the taller girl, who was still lending 
the support of her arm to sustain her 
half-fainting companion, 

" Do not leave me, please,” murmur¬ 
ed the sufferer. 

The steward threw a compassionate 
glance upon the pair, went away, and 
after a short consultation with the un¬ 
seen powers, returned and said that the 
arrangement had been effected, and that 
they could take possession at once of 
their state-room, into which he proceed¬ 
ed to usher them. It was more spa¬ 
cious than such ap.artments usually arc, 
and abounded with all those little con¬ 
trivances for comfort and convenience 
for which the steamers of the North 
German Lloyds arc justly famed. The 
invalid sank down on the soft-cushion¬ 
ed little sofa and gasped painfully for 
breath. 

"For Hcirvcn’s sake, get mo some 
wine or some brandy!" exclaimed her 
companion. "This poor thing seems 
very ill; and do tell the doctor to come 
here at once." 

With a quick, energetic movement, 
as she spoke she unclasped the heavy 
waterproof cloak of the sufferer and 
threw it back, thus revealing a fair, 
pallid face, framed in loosened curls of 
silky golden hair. It was a face tliat 
must have looked singularly lovely 
when tinted with the rosy hues of health, 
so delicate were the features and so 
large and blue the half-closed eyes, but 
it was ghastly pale, and a livid, bluish 
tinge had settled around the small 
mouth, whose ruby hues had fled to 
give place to a sickly purple. The 
steward speedily returned with some 
brandy, the bull's-eye was thrown open, 
and the cold sea air and potent spirit 
soon asserted their restorative powers. 
She sat up, a more natural color over¬ 
spreading her countenance, and she 
murmured inarticulately a few words of 
thanks, while the kind-hearted steward 
hastened away again in search of the 
doctor. 

“ I am subject to these attacks," she 
said, faintly, to her companion when 


they wire again left alone. “Only feel 
how my heart is beating.” 

The ship's surgeon soon made his 
appearance, He was a young, /light¬ 
haired, solemn-looking German, who 
shook his head and looked very grave 
as he listened to the labored breathing 
and felt the bounding, irregular pulse 
of the sufferer. 

" It is a pity that the ship has started," 
he said in very good ICnglish, "for I 
hardly think you arc fitted to bear the 
fatigues of a sea-voyage at this season 
of the year; and had we been still at 
anchor, I should have counseled you to 
return to shore. Hut it is too late now, 
and you must try to keep as quiet as 
possible. 1 would advise you to retire 
to your berth at once: it will probably 
be a stormy night, and you had better 
settle yourself comfortably before the 
motion begins to be unpleasant. I will 
see you again in the morning, and if 
you feel worse meanwhile, let mo know 
at once.” 

The doctor and the steward then quit¬ 
ted the state-room, and its two occu¬ 
pants, being left alone, surveyed each 
other curiously. 

The active and energetic girl who had 
acted as spokeswoman and directress 
throughout the brief scene we have just 
described had let fall her waterproof 
cloak and stood arrayed in a black 
velvet jacket and dark silk skirt, both 
much the worse for wear, and contrasting 
sadly with the neat but simple traveling 
costume of her companion. But about 
her slender, finely-proportioned figure 
there was an air of style and grace 
which lent an elegance even to her 
shabby and faded finery, and which 
was wanting in the owner of the fresh¬ 
er and more appropriate attire. Her 
face was beautiful, with a singular and 
weird beauty which owed nothing of 
its fascinations to the ordinary charms 
of delicate outlines and dainty coloring. 
Her features were small and attenuated, 
and her complexion was of a sallow 
paleness, whose lack of freshness seem¬ 
ed caused by dissipation and late hours 
or by the ravages of illness. Heavy 
masses of soft silken hair, black as mid - 
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night, with bluisli reflections on its lus¬ 
trous waves (b/cu A force d'etre noir, 
as Alexandre Dumas describes such 
tresses), untortured by criinping-pins 
or curling-tongs, were rolled back in 
plain folds above her low, broad brow. 
Her eyes would have lent beauty to a 
plainer face. Large almost to a'fault, 
of that dark, clear blue which is too 
perfect and too transparent ever to look 
black even under the shadow of such 
long, thick eyelashes as shaded them 
in tile present instance, they were per¬ 
fectly magnificent; and their lustrous 
azure and ever-varying expression lent 
to the mobile countenance of their pos¬ 
sessor its most potent and peculiar 
charm. 

She was the first to speak. " Do you 
not think you had better retire to your 
berth?” she asked. “The rocking of 
the ship is increasing, and we h.ad bet¬ 
ter, early as it is, settle ourselves for the 
night, before it becomes so violent as to 
prevent us from moving." 

At tills moment two porters made 
their ap|)carancc laden with packages. 
Two small new trunks—one marked R. 
S., the other M. N.—were deposited on 
the floor and identified by their pos¬ 
sessors. The sick girl then attempted, 
with trembling hands, to disembarrass 
herself of her apparel, but it was not 
without mucli assistance from her com¬ 
panion that she was enabled to remove 
lier traveling costume and make her 
preparations for retiring. At last, how¬ 
ever, she was ready, and was about to 
make an attempt to reach the upper 
berth, which was the one allotted to her 
by mmilicr, when a t|uick, imperative 
gesture from her companion stopjied 
lier. 

"No, no," she said: "you must Lake 
the lower berth. 1 can reach the upper 
one without any trouble, and you arc 
not strong enough for so much exertion.” 

“You are very, very kind," said the 
invalid, gratefully. She sank back on 
tlie pillow and watched tlic other for 
some minutes in silence, as she quietly 
and quickly gathered up and put in 
order the scattered articles with which 
tlic state-room was strewn. 


“ Will you not give me that little black 
bag?" she said at last. “Thanks! that 
is it. I wished to be certain that I had 
put my letter of introduction in it. Ah 1 
Iicre it is, quite safe. It would never 
do for me to lose that letter, for the lady 
with whom' I am going to live as gov¬ 
erness has never seen me, and she 
might take me for an impostor were I 
to come without it. An English lady 
who was her most intimate friend en¬ 
gaged me for her. I wonder what New 
York is like ?—very rough and wild, no 
doubt, and I am abaid I shall be much 
annoyed by the rattlesnakes. You arc 
going to New York too, are you not?" 

" 1 am." 

" Have you friends there ?” 

"None." 

" I wish I had some acquaintances 
among our fellow-passengers, but 1 do 
not know a single one. Do you ?" 

"No.” 

“You have not told me your name 
yet. Mine is Marion Nugent; and 
yours—” 

"Is not so pretty a one — Rhoda 
Steele." 

There was something in the tone of 
these replies that ([iiclled the invalid's 
disposition to talk, and she. remained 
silent while her companion finished her 
arrangements and prepared to take pos¬ 
session of her bcrtli. It was time that 
she did so. The threatened gale was 
by this time blowing in earnest, and 
tlic ship was commencing to roll fear¬ 
fully; so, after securing all the boxes 
and bags as well as possible, and hang¬ 
ing up all the scattered garments, she 
made a hasty retreat to her cofleh, and 
lay there only half undressed, but ut¬ 
terly prostrate, and as unable to touch 
the tea and biscuits brought by the at¬ 
tentive stewardess as was her more del¬ 
icate and suffering room-mate. 

Time passed on : the daylight faded 
from the sky, a feeble glimmering lamp 
shed its faint rays into the state-room, 
and the great steamship went stc.adily 
on, though rocked and tossed like a 
plaything by the whistling winds and 
angry sea. Then midnight came: the 
lights in the state-rooms were ‘extin- 
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guishcd, Jind .1 profound silence reigned 
throughout the cabins, broken only by 
the ceaseless tlirob of the mighty en¬ 
gines and the noisy clanking of the 
screw. 

The state-room was wrapped in pro¬ 
found darkness when Rhoda Steele 
awoke with a start as from some troubled 
dream. Was she still dreaming, or did 
she indeed hear a strange choking sound 
proceeding from the lower berth f She 
sprang to the floor at once, heeding 
neither the darkness nor the violent 
motion, and clinging to the side of the 
berth she called aloud. There was no 
answer: even the gurgling, choking 
sound she liad at first heard had ceased. 
She put out her hand, and it encountered 
her companion’s face. It was deathly 
cold, and the features quivered as if 
convulsed under her toueh. Again site 
called aloud—still no answer; and then, 
thoroughly frightened, she caught up a 
cloak from the sofa, threw it around 
her, and opening the state-room door, 
she rushed into the cabin. It was 
almost deserted. The lamps swung 
heavily overhead, swayed by the un¬ 
ceasing rolling of the shij); a drowsy 
waiter slumbered at one of the tables, 
his head resting on his folded arms; 
and one or two sleepy passengers tried 
to maintain a recumhent posture on 
the broad sofas that lined the sides. 
The cries of the terrified girl soon 
brought several of the waiters to her 
assistance, and Captain Wesscls him¬ 
self, who had not retired to rest, owing 
to the stormy weather, came to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of the unusual disturb¬ 
ance. Her story was quickly told: 
lights were brouglit, and the captain ac¬ 
companied her back to the state-room. 

It was a pitifid sight that met their 
eyes. The young girl lay motionless in 
her berth, her face tinged with a livid 
bluish hue, her eyes closed, and her 
small hands clenched as if in agony. 

“The doctor!—run for the doctor I” 
was the instant and universal exclama¬ 
tion. The doctor came. One look at 
the pallid face, one touch on the slen¬ 
der wrist, and ho turned with a grave 
face to the bystanders. 


“There is nothing to be done," he said. 
“She is dead. I feared some such catas¬ 
trophe when I saw her last evening. 
She was in the last stages of heart 
disease.” 

“ And who was she ?—what was her 
name?" asked kind-hearted Captain 
Wessels, looking down with pitying 
eyes at the fair pale face. 

The steward brought his lists. 

“Berth No. 22 ,“ he read—“Miss Rhoda 
Steele.” 

“And this young lady?” continued 
the captain, turning to the other occu¬ 
pant of the state-room, who had sunk 
back ns if exhausted on the sofa, still 
enveloped in the shrouding folds of her 
large waterproof cloak. 

She raised her head. The answer 
came after a moment's hesitation—came 
with a strange, defiant ring in its tone : 

“ My name is Marion Nugent.” 


CHAPTER II. 

UNUER EUI.I. SAII.. 

More than a year has passed away 
since the events n.arrated in our first 
chapter took place, and the curtain now 
rises on a far different scene—a dinner¬ 
party in one of the most splendid of the 
gorgeous mansions on Madison avenue. 
New York. 

Mrs. Walton Rutherford, the giver of 
the entertainment in question, was a 
member of a class unhappily now fast 
dying out of New York society — one 
of those l.adies of high social position 
and ancient lineage who adorn the sta¬ 
tion which they occupy as much by their 
virtues as by their social talents. A 
high-minded, purc-soidcd matron, a de¬ 
voted wife and mother, as well as a 
queen of society, inheriting the noble 
qualities of her Revolutionary forefath¬ 
ers as well as their great estates—such 
was the lady who presided over the 
brilliant festivity we are about to de¬ 
scribe. She had been left for many 
years a widow, and her surviving chil¬ 
dren—two sons, Clement and Horace— 
were both of mature age; Horace, the 
younger, being just thirty years old. 
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and Clement, the elder, some seven 
years his senior, Mrs. Rutherford her¬ 
self was a few years over sixty. A year 
or two before the period at which our 
story opens a terrible misfortune had 
befallen her. Amaurosis — that most 
insidious and unmanageable of diseases 
of the eye—had attacked her vision, 
and in a few months after it declared 
itself she was totally, hopelessly Idind. 
liut, although debarred by her infirmity 
from going into society, she stilt re¬ 
ceived her friends in her own homo; 
and her evening receptions and ele¬ 
gant dinners were always cited as being 
among the most agreeable and success¬ 
ful entertainments of the season. 

Another sorrow had recently come to 
trouble the calm of her lionorcd and 
tranquil existence—the marriage of her 
eldest son. Clement Rutherford, un¬ 
like any other member of the family, 
was a cold, reserved man, unpleasant 
in temper and disagreeable in manner. 
When he w.ns still quite ahoy, his moth¬ 
er’s only sister, Miss Myra Van Vley- 
den, had died, and had bequeathed to 
him the large fortune whiclt she had in¬ 
herited conjointly with Mrs. Rutherford 
from her father, the two sisters being 
the only children of Schuyler Van Vley- 
den. She was a soured, morose old 
maid, and probably saw some congeni¬ 
ality of disposition in her eldest nephew 
wliich caused her to single him out as 
her heir. After he attained to years of 
manhood, he always manifested a de¬ 
cided antipathy to Ladies’ society, and 
was generally looked upon as a con¬ 
firmed old bachelor; so that when he 
announced to his mother the fact of 
his engagement to Mrs. Archer's pretty 
governess. Miss Nugent, her distress of 
mind was fully equaled by her aston¬ 
ishment. Tire match met with her 
strongest disapproval, as was to have 
been expected ; for it was hardly prob¬ 
able that she, the oldest surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the old Knickerbocker fam¬ 
ily the Van Vlcydens, an acknowledged 
leader of society by the triple right of 
wealth, birth and intellect, should be 
inclined to welcome very warmly as a 
daughter-in-law the penniless bc.auty 


who had been occupied for some months 
past in teaching Mrs. Archer’s little 
daughters the rudiments of French and 
music. Moreover, the investigations 
and inquiries respecting the young 
lady’s origin which she had at once 
caused to be instituted on hearing of 
her son's engagement, had revealed a 
state of affairs which had placed Miss 
Nugent in a very unenviable light. Her 
parents were well born, though poor. 
She was the daughter of a curate in the 
North of England, who had lost his 
young wife by heart disease when Ma¬ 
rion was but a few months old, and 
two years later Mr. Nugent died of con¬ 
sumption, leaving his little daughter to 
the care of his unmarried and elderly 
brother, the Reverend Walter Nugent, 
who, though the living he held was but 
a small one, contrived to roar and odu- 
c.ite his niece as his own child. He 
had only allowed her to leave him and 
become a governess on the assurance 
of the village physician that her health 
was seriously impaired, and that a sea 
voyage and complete change of scene 
would prove the best and surest of 
restoratives. But the pained though 
manly tone of the letter in which he re¬ 
plied to Mrs. Rutlierford’s inquiries had 
prepossessed that warm-hearted, high- 
minded lady most strongly against her 
future daughter-in-law. “I loved Ma¬ 
rion always as though she were my own 
child," wrote Mr. Nugent, "and I can¬ 
not but look upon her total neglect of 
me since her arrival in America as be¬ 
ing wholly inexcusable. She has never 
even written me one line since her de¬ 
parture, and I learned of her safe ar¬ 
rival only by the newspapers. 1 can 
but infer from her obstinate and per¬ 
sistent silence that she wishes to sever 
all tics between herself and me, and I 
have resigned myself to the prospect of 
a lonely and cheerless old ago. I trust 
that she may be happy in the brilliant 
marriage which, you say, she is about 
to make, and I can assure her that her 
old uncle will never disturb her in her 
new prosperity." 

Mrs. Rutherford had one long, stormy 
interview with her eldest son, and'lcarti- 
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ing therein that his determination to 
marry Miss Nugent was fixed and unal¬ 
terable, she had with commendable wis¬ 
dom accepted tlic situation,and resolved 
to so order the conduct of herself and 
her relatives as to give tlic scandalous 
world no room for that contemptuous 
pity and abundant gossip which aii 
open rupture between herself and her 
son would doubtless have occasioned. 

The manner of the wooing had been 
in this wise : John Archer, a sober, staid 
gentleman of great wealth, was Clement 
Rutherford's most intimate friend, and 
naturally, when the Archers moved into 
their new and splendid villa at New¬ 
port, Clement was invited to spend a 
few weeks with them—an invitation 
which he readily accepted. A few days 
after his arrivtil, Mrs. Archer, who was 
a pretty, lively little coqtiette, not in the 
least sobered by some thirteen years of 
married life, offered to drive him out in 
her little phaeton. “John hasjustgiven 
me a new pair of ponies," she said— 
"such perfect beauties and so gentle 
that 1 long to drive them.” So the 
pretty, stylish equipage, with its fair 
driver and faultless appointments, tnadc 
its first appearance on the avenue that 
afternoon, and also, 1 am sorry to say, 
its last; for the "gentlebe.autics" afore¬ 
said, excited to emulation by the num¬ 
ber of spirited steeds around them, be- 
ciime ambitious of distinctibn, and 
sotight for and decidedly obtained it by 
running away, thereby overturning the 
pliaeton, breaking the harness, brtiising 
Mrs. Archer severely and dislocating 
Mr. Rtitherford’s ankle. 

Mrs. Archer was as well as ever in a 
few days, but the injuries received by 
her guest proved sufficiently serious to 
compel him to maintain a recumbent 
position for a long time, and prevented 
him from walking for several weeks. 
She made every arrangement possible 
for his comfort, and she had a charm¬ 
ing little reception-room on the ground 
floor, adjoining the library, fitted up as 
abed-chamber, and installed him there; 
so that as soon as he was able to quit 
his bed for a sofa, he could bo wheeled 
into the latter apartment, and there en¬ 


joy the distractions of literature and 
society. For a few days after he made 
his first appearance there his lovely 
hostess was all attention and devotion; 
btit, finding that he was anything but 
an agreeable or impressionable com¬ 
panion, she soon wearied of his society. 
Mr. Archer, shortly after the accident 
had taken place, had been summoned 
from home by important business con¬ 
nected with some mining property which 
he possessed, and whiclt necessitated 
his presence in the interior of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; so Mrs. Archer, thus left with 
the entertainment of her most uncon¬ 
genial guest exclusively confided to her 
care, came speedily to the conclusion 
that he was a nuisance, and began to 
look about for a substitute to relieve 
her from her unwelcome duties. She 
decided that her pretty governess, who 
spoke French so well, and sang little 
French chamonctU’S so sweetly, and got 
herself up in such a charming manner, 
giving so much "chic" and style even 
to the simplest of toilettes, was just the 
person to take upon herself the task of 
amusing the uninteresting invalid. 

“Do look after Mr. Rutherford a little, 
there’s a dear, good creature,” whispered 
Mrs. Archer confidentially to Miss Nu¬ 
gent. " He is dreadfully tiresome, to be 
sure, but John thinks the world of him, 
you know, and it would not exactly do 
to leave him alone all the time. 1 wish 
him to receive every attention while he 
is in the house, of course; but as for 
sitting for hours at a time with him in 
that stuffy little library—Just in the 
height of the season, too—why, I can¬ 
not think of doing it. If you will just 
go and sit with him sometimes, and 
read to him a little, it will be an abso¬ 
lute charity to me. I'll see that Alice 
and Emily do not get into any mis¬ 
chief." 

Which, considering that the young 
Indies in question were, one twelve, the 
other ten years of .age, and both much 
addicted to flirtation and dancing the 
“German," was rather a rash promise 
and inconsiderately made. 

So Miss Nugent was definitely installed 
as reader and garde malade in general, 
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and Clement Rutherford soon learned to 
await her coming with impatience and 
to welcome her with delight. All his 
life long will he remember those sum¬ 
mer days, when her voice and the low 
plash of the far-off ocean waves wove 
themselves together into music as she 
read, and when the blue splendors of 
her lustrous eyes lent a now meaning 
to the poet's story as it flowed in me¬ 
lodious verses from her lips. Then came 
a day when the hook was laid aside, 
and the impassioned utterances of 
poetry gave place to the more prosaic 
but not less fervent accents of a newly- 
awakened passion. Cold, silent and 
morose as Clement Rutherford had al¬ 
ways been, it had so happened that but 
few women had ever attempted to at¬ 
tract him, notwithstanding his wealth 
and social position ; and the interested 
motives of those few had been so appa¬ 
rent that he had been repelled and dis¬ 
gusted, instead of being fascinated, by 
their wiles; so that Miss Nugent’s grace 
and beauty and syren charms proved 
all too potent for his unoccupied though 
icy heart to resist; and thus it chanced 
that the day before Mr. Rutherford left 
Newport he astonished his hostess by 
requesting a priv.ite interview with her, 
and therein announcing his engagement 
to her governess. 

" You could have knocked me down 
with a feather," Mrs. Archer said after¬ 
ward to an intimate friend. "I never 
should have suspected that such a quiet, 
stupid man as he was would fall in love 
in that ridiculous kind of a way. Good 
gracious! how indignant old Mrs. Ituth- 
erford will be! and I shall be blamed for 
the whole affair, no doubt. I wish John 
had never brought the man here—I 
never did like him; and then, too, it is 
so provoking to lose Miss Nugent just 
now, while we are at Newport. Of 
course I can find no one to replace her 
till we return to New York. Well, I 
alw.ays was an unlucky little woman." 

The marriage took place in the latter 
part of September, only a few weeks 
after the engagement had been first an¬ 
nounced. Mrs. Rutherford, true to her 
resolution of making the best of the 


affair, was careful that none of the usual 
courtesies and observances should be 
neglected. The bridal gifts from the 
Rutherford family, if less splendid, were 
as numerous as they would have been 
had Mr. Rutherford married a member 
of his mother's decorous, high-bred 
"set," and all his immediate relatives 
called most punctiliously on the bride 
when the newly-wedded pair arrived in 
New York after their six weeks’ trip to 
Philadelphia and Washington. 

Mr. Rutherford decided to take rooms 
at the Brevoort House till he could pur¬ 
chase a suitable residence. His moth¬ 
er’s splendid home was not thrown open 
to receive him and his unwelcome bride, 
as it would have been had he made a 
choice more consonant with her wishes. 

But we have wandered far from the 
dinner given by Mrs. Rutherford in 
honor of her new daughter-in-law, and 
with which our chapter commences. 

It was a superb entertainment, as the 
Rutherford dinners usually were. The 
service of gold plate purchased by 
Schuyler Van Vleyden when he was 
minister to Austria adorned the table, 
which was also decorated with three 
splendid pyramids of choicest flowers. 
An exquisite bouquet bloomed in front 
of each lady’s plate, and the' painted 
blossoms on the peerless dinner-service 
of rare old S6vrcs vied in every respect 
save fragrance with their living counter¬ 
parts. An unseen orchestra, stationed 
in the conservatory, sent forth strains 
of music, now grave, now gay, as Gou¬ 
nod or Offenbach ruled the tuneful 
spirit of the hour. Twelve guests only 
were present, including Mrs. John Arch¬ 
er, to whom Mrs. Rutherford had in 
this fashion testified her forgiveness, 
and who had accepted the proffered 
olive-branch with delight, wearing, in 
order to do honor to the occasion, an 
exquisite dress, fresh from one of the 
most renowned ateliers of Parisian fash¬ 
ion. Mrs. Rutherford, as usual, notwith¬ 
standing her infirmity, presided with 
unfailing grace and dignity; and in her 
splendid dress of black satin, brocaded 
with bouquets of flowers in their natural 
hues, her ctip and collar of priceless old 
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point lace, and her antiquely set but 
magnificent ornaments of sapphires and 
diamonds, she still looked a queen of 
society. A well-trained servant was 
stationed behind her chair, who from 
time to time placed before her suitably- 
prepared portions of the variotis dclicii- 
cies of tlic entertainment, of which slie 
slightly partook, in order to obviate the 
restraint which her presence at the fes¬ 
tivity without participating in it would 
have occasioned. On her left hand sat 

her younger son, Horace, wiiose watch¬ 
ful eyes followed her every movement, 
and whose loving care anticipated her 
every wish. He was a tall, stalwart¬ 
looking young man, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, like his elder brother, but 
his frank, joyous expression and win¬ 
ning manners bore no resemblance to 
the sullen countenance and surly de¬ 
meanor of Clement. 

The bride was, of course, the cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes. Attired in rich, creamy- 
white satin, the corsage shaded with 
folds of delicate lace, with coral orna¬ 
ments on her neck and arms, and with 
the heavy masses of her dark hair inter¬ 
woven with coral beads, she looked ex¬ 
tremely bcautiftil, and was pronotmeed 
by the ladies present to be “ handsome 
and stylish-looking, but decidedly dull." 
This latter accusation was more truthful 
than such charges usually arc. Mrs. 
Clement Rutherford did feel unusually 
stupid. She was ennuye by the long, 
formal, stately dinner; she knew but 
few of the persons present; and her 
point-lace fan was frequently called into 
requisition to conceal her yawns. The 
game had been served before her next 
neighbor, a sprightly young New York¬ 
er, who had been rather fascinated by 
her beauty, contrived to arouse her into 
something like animation. He succeed¬ 
ed at last, Itowevcr, and it was not long 
before an unusually brilliant sally drew 
a merry laugh from her lips. Her laugh 
was peculiar—a low, musical, trilling 
sound, mirthful and melodious as the 
chime of a silver bell. 

As its joyous music rang on the air, 
Mrs, Rutherford ttirned ghastly pale. 
She gasped convidsivcly, half rose from 


her Scat and fell back in a deathlike 
swoon. 

Of course all was instantly confusion 
and dismay. The guests sprang up, 
the waiters hurried forward—Horace 
was instantly at his mother’s side. 

“She has only fainted," he said in 
his clear, decided tones, "She will be 
better in a few moments. Let me beg 
of you, my friends, to resume your seats, 
Clement, will you oblige me by taking 
our mother's post?" 

With the help of Mrs. Rutlierford's 
special attendant, Horace supported the 
already reviving sufferer from the room. 
They conveyed her to her sleeping 
apartment, where restoratives and cold 
water were freely used, and she soon 
regained perfect consciousness. But re¬ 
turning animation seemed to bring with 
it a strange and overwhelming sorrow. 
When the servant had retired, leaving 
her alone with her son, she refused to 
answer any of his queries, and burying 
her face in her pillow, she wept with 
convulsive and irrepressible violence. 
At length the very vehemence of her 
grief seemed, by exhausting itself, to re¬ 
store her to comparative calm: her 
tears ceased to flow, her heavy sobs no 
longer shook her frame, and she re¬ 
mained for some time perfectly quiet 
and silent. At length she spoke: 

"Horace!" 

" What is it, mother ?” 

" Describe to me the personal appear¬ 
ance of your brother’s wife—minutely, 
as though a picture were to be painted 
from your words.” 

It was no unusual request. Horace 
was in the habit of thus minutely de¬ 
scribing persons and places for his 
mother’s benefit, 

“She is rather below the middle 
height, and her form, though slender, 
is finely moulded and of perfect pro¬ 
portions. Her hands and feet are fault¬ 
less, and her walk is extremely graceful, 
resembling more the gait of a French- 
woman than that of an English girl. 
Her complexion is pale and rather sal¬ 
low, and her countenance is full of ex¬ 
pression, which varies constantly when 
she talks. The lower part of her face 
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is somewhat too thin for perfect beauty, 
and the chin is inclined to be pointed, 
and the cheeks are rather hollow, but 
the upper part is superb. Her brow is 
low and broad, and she folds back from 
it the heavy waves of her black hair in 
the plainest possible style. Her eyes 
are her chief beauty, and wouid trans¬ 
figure any face into loveliness. TIrey 
are very large, and of a dark, transpa¬ 
rent blue, of so lustrous and so perfect 
an azure that not even in shadow do 
they look black. Stay—I can give you 
a better idea of her appearance than by 
multiplying words. Did you, wlien you 
were in Munich, visit the Gallery of 
Ueautics in the Royal Palace ?” 

“ I did.” 

"Do you remember the portrait of 
Lola Montez ?" 

“Certainly—as though I had seen it 
yesterday." 

“ Marion resembles that portrait very 
strikingly, particularly in the shape and 
carriage of her he.id," 

" I am not mistaken—it is she. Would 
that 1 had never lived to see this day!" 
And Mrs, Rutherford wrung her hands 
in an agony of helpless, hopeless dis¬ 
tress, 

“ It is she ?" repeated Horace, in per¬ 
plexity. " Whom do you mean, moth¬ 
er? Who was Marion Nugent ?" 

“She is not Marion Nugent—this im¬ 
postor who has thrust herself into our 
midst, bringing scandal and dishonor 
as her dower." 

“And who, then, is she ?" 

Mrs. Rutherford turned toward him 
and fixed on his face her tear-bathed 
eyes, as thouglt sight were restored to 
iter, and she were trying to read his 
thoughts in his countenance. 

“Why should I tell you?" she said, 
after a pause: “ why reveal to you the 
shameful secret, and tell of a misfor¬ 
tune which is without a remedy ? Clem¬ 
ent is married : what words of mine can 
divorce him ? And who will believe 
the evidence of a blind woman ? If 1 

were not blind, I might openly de¬ 
nounce her, but now—“ And again 
she wrung her hands in unspeakable 
anguish. 


Horace knelt beside his mother's 
couch and folded her hands in his own, 
“/will believe you, mother," he said, 
earnestly. “Trust me—tell me all. If 
this woman whom my brother has mar¬ 
ried be an impostor, he may yet be 
freed from the matrimonial chain.” 

“ Could that be possible ?" 

“ It may be. Let me try, at least. I 
will devote myself to your service if you 
will but confide in mo." 

“Close the door, .and then come near 
me, Horace—nearer still. I ivitl tell 
you all.” 

Two days later the steamship Pereire 
sailed from Now York for Brest, num¬ 
bering among her passengers Horace 
Rutherford. 


CHAPTER iir. 

STRIKING THE FL.tG. 

The events narrated in our last chap¬ 
ter took place early in November, and 
it was not till the following March that 
the astonished friends of Horace Ruth¬ 
erford saw him reappear amongst them 
as suddenly and ns unexpectedly as he 
had departed. "Business of import¬ 
ance" was the sole explanation he 
vouchsafed to those who questioned 
him respecting the motive of his brief 
European tour; and with tliat answer 
public curiosity was perforce obliged to 
content itself. Society had, in fact, 
grown weary of discussing the alfnirs 
of tile Rutherford family. Clement 
Rutherford’s mesalliance, his motlicr's 
sudden illness at tliat memorable din¬ 
ner-party, her subsequent seclusion 
from the world, and Horace’s inexplic¬ 
able absence, had all afforded food for 
the insatiable appetite of the scandal¬ 
mongers. 'I’hen Gossip grew eloquent 
respecting the flirtations and "fast” 
manners of Clement Rutherford’s wife, 
and whispered that the old lady’s seiz¬ 
ure had been either apoplexy or paraly¬ 
sis, brought on by her distress of mind 
at her son’s marriage, and that she had 
never been herself since. Next, the 
elegant establishment of the newly- 
wedded pair on Twenty-sixth street. 
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with its gorgeous furniture and costly 
appointments, furnished a theme for 
mucli conversation, and doubts were 
expressed as to wiiether tlie “Upper 
Ten” would honor with its august pres¬ 
ence the ball which Mrs. Clement Ruth¬ 
erford proposed giving on Shrove Tues¬ 
day, which in that year came about tlie 
middle of March, But as to that, it was 
generally conceded that they would. 
Youth, beauty, wealth and tlie shadow 
of an old family name could cover a 
multitude of such sins as rapid man¬ 
ners, desperate flirtations and a ques¬ 
tionable origin; and notwithstanding 
her fastness, and, worse still, her ci- 
devant governess-ship, Mrs. Clement 
Rutherford was a decided social success. 

On the day succeeding that on which 
he had arrived, Horace made his ap¬ 
pearance at his brother's house. Clem¬ 
ent had not heard of his return, and re¬ 
ceived him with a cordiality strikingly 
at variance with his usual manner, 

"Come into the library," he said, 
after the first greetings had been ex¬ 
changed. " I have some fine cigars for 
you to try, and you can tell me some¬ 
thing about your travels.” 

“Thank you, Clement: I believe I 
must decline your offer. I have a mes¬ 
sage for your wife: can I see her ?" 

A cloud swept over the brow of the 
elder brother. 

“ 1 suppose you can,” he said, coldly, 
looking at his watch as he spoke. “ Two 
o'clock. She took breakfast about half 
an hour ago, so she is probably at liome. 
You had better go up stairs to her bou¬ 
doir, as she calls it, and Christine, her 
maid, will tell her that you wish to sec 
her.” 

He turned away, and was about to 
leave the room when Horace caught 
his hand. 

" Clement 1 brother 1 Answer me one 
question : Arc you happy in your mar¬ 
ried life ?” 

“Go ask the scandal-mongers of New 
York," was the bitter reply: ''they arc 
eloquent respecting the perfection of my 
connubi.al bliss.” 

“ If she had been a kind and affec¬ 
tionate wife, if she had made him hap¬ 


py," muttered Horace as he ascended 
the stairs, “my task would have been 
a harder one. Now my duty is clear, 
and my course lies smooth and straight 
before me.” 

The room into which he was ushered 
by Christine, the pretty French maid, 
was a perfect marvel of elegance and 
extravagance. It was very small, and 
on every part of it had been lavished 
all that the combined efforts of taste 
and expenditure could achieve. The 
walls had been painted in fresco by an 
eminent Italian artist, and bevies of 
rosy Cupids, trailing after them gar¬ 
lands of many-hued flowers, disported 
on a background of a delicate green tint. 
Tlie same tints and design were repeat¬ 
ed in the Aubusson carpet, and on the 
fine Gobelin tapestry which covered the 
few chairs and the one luxurious couch 
that formed the useful furniture of the 
tiny apartment, fitagircs of carved 
and gilded wood occupied each cor¬ 
ner, and, together with tire low mantel¬ 
shelf (which was upheld by two dan¬ 
cing nymphs in Carrara marble), were 
crowded with costly trifles in Bohemian 
glass, Dresden and Sevres porcelain, 
gilded bronze, carved ivory and Parian 
ware. An easel, drawn toward the cen¬ 
tre of the room, supported the one paint¬ 
ing that it contained, the designs on the 
walls being unsuited for tire proper dis¬ 
play of pictures. This one picture had 
evidently been selected on account of 
the contrast which it afforded to the 
gay coloring and riati/e stylo of the 
decorations. It was a superb marine 
view by Hamilton—a cloudy sunset 
above a stormy sea, the lurid sinking 
sun flinging streaks of blood-red light 
upon the leaden waters that, in the fore¬ 
ground, foamed and dashed themselves 
wildly against the rocks of a barren and 
precipitous shore. 

Horace stood lost in contemplation 
before the easel, when the door opened 
and his sister-in-law entered. He turned 
to greet her, and her beauty, enhanced 
as it was by the elegance of her attire, 
drew from him an involuntary glance 
of admiration. Her dress was an ex¬ 
emplification of how much splendor 
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may be lavished on a morning-costume 
without rendering it absolutely and ridic¬ 
ulously inappropriate. She wore a robe 
of turquoise-biue Indian cashmere, 
edged around the long train and flow¬ 
ing sleeves with a broad border of that 
marvelous gold embroidery which only 
Eastern fingers can execute or Eastern 
imaginations devise. A band of the 
same embroidery confined the robe 
around her slender, supple waist, and 
showed to advantage the perfection of 
her figure. A brooch and long ear- 
pendants of lustreless yellow gold, and 
a fan of azure silk with gilded sticks, 
were the adjuncts to this costume, whoso 
rich hues and gorgeous effects would 
have crushed a less brilliant and stylish- 
looking woman, but which were won¬ 
derfully becoming to its graceful wearer. 

“Welcome home, Horace!" she said 
in that low sweet voice which was one 
of her most potent charms. “ How kind 
it is of you to pay me a visit so soon 
after your return 1" 

She placed herself on the couch and 
motioned to him to take a seat near 
her. Ho drew up his chair, and a short, 
embarrassed pause succeeded. 

Mrs. Rutherford toyed with her fan 
and stole glances from under her long 
black lashes at her visitor, who sat 
twisting one of his gloves and wishing 
most ardently that Providence had en¬ 
trusted the painful task before liim to 
some one of a more obdurate and less 
chivalrous nature. 

Wearied of silence, the lady spoke at 
last. 

“Have you nothing of interest re¬ 
specting your tr.avels to tell me ?" she 
asked. 

Her voice seemed to break the spell 
which paralyzed him. He turned to¬ 
ward her with the look of one who 
nerves himself up to take a desperate 
resolution; 

“ Yes: I liave a story to relate to you, 
and one of more than common interest." 

“ Really 1” She yawned behind her 
fan. “Excuse me, but 1 was at Mrs. 
Houdon’s ball last evening, and the 
‘ German’ was kept up till five o’clock 
this morning. 1 am wretchedly tired. 


Now do go on with your story: I have 
no doubt but thal I shall find it amusing, 
but do not be much surprised if I fall 
asleep." 

’’ I think you will find it interesting, 
and I have no fear of its putting you to 
sleep. But you must make me one 
promise. I am but a poor narrator, and 
you must engage not to interrupt me.” 

“I have no hesit.ation in promising 
to remain perfectly quiet, no matter how 
startling your incidents or how vivid 
your descriptions may be.” 

She leaned back among the cushions 
with another stifled yawn and shaded 
her eyes witlt her fan. Without heed¬ 
ing the veiled impertinence of her man¬ 
ner, Horace commenced his narrative: 

’’ Some twenty-five years ago a friend¬ 
less, penniless Englishwoman died at 
one of the cheap boarding-schools in 
Dieppe, where she had officiated for 
some time as English teacher and gen¬ 
eral drudge. She left behind her a 
little girl about five years of age—a 
pretty, engaging child, whose beauty 
and infantile fascinations so won the 
heart of Madame Tellier, the proprie¬ 
tress of the establishment, that site de¬ 
cided to take charge of the little cre.i- 
ture and educate her, her project being 
to fit her for the post of English teacher 
in her school. But the pretty cliild 
grew up to be a beautiful but unprinci¬ 
pled girl, with an inborn passion for in¬ 
dolence and luxury. At the age of sev¬ 
enteen she eloped from the school with 
a young Parisian gentleman, wlio had 
been spending the summer montiis at 
one of the seaside hotels, in Dieppe, and 
her benefactress saw her and heard of 
her no more. 

“We will pass over the events of the 
next few years. It would hardly inte¬ 
rest you to follow, as I did, each step 
by which the heroine of my history pro¬ 
gressed ever downward on the path of 
vice. We find her .at last traveling in It.aly 
under the protection of the Count von 
Erlenstein, an Austrian noble of great 
wealth and dissolute character. She 
has cast aside the name she once bore, 
and, anticipating the jewel-borrowed 
cognomens of Cora Pearl and La Reine 
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Topaze, she adopts a title from the pro¬ 
fusion of pink coral jewelry which she 
habitually wears, and Rose Sherbrooke 
is known as Rose Coral.” 

Horace paused. A short, sh.»rp sound 
broke the momentary silence: it was 
caused by the snapping of one of tlie 
gilded fan-sticks under the pressure of 
die white, rigid fingers that clasped it. 
Hut tile listener kept her face hidden, 
and but for tliat convulsive motion the 
speaker might have fancied that she 
slept, so silent and motionless did she 
remain. After a short pause Horace 
continued: 

"The att.achment of Count von Erlen- 
stein proved to be a lasting one, and 
we find Rose Coral at a later period in¬ 
stalled in a luxurious establishment in 
Vienna, and one of the reigning queens 
of that realm of many sovereigns, the 
i1eim-iiiOH(te of the gay capital of Aus¬ 
tria. But the count falls ill; his sick¬ 
ness speedily assumes a dangerous 
form; his death deprives Rose Coral 
of her splendor; and the sunny streets 
of Vienna know her fair face no more. 
I will not retrace for you, as I could do, 
each step in her rapid descent from 
luxury to poverty, from splendor to 
vice, from celebrity to ruin. But one 
day she makes her appearance, under 
the name of Rhoda Steele, on board 
the steamship America, bound for New 
York, The state-room which she oc¬ 
cupies is shared by a young girl named 
Marion Nugent, whose future career is 
to be that of a governess in the United 
States. On the first night out one of 
the occtipants of the state-room is taken 
suddenly ill and dies, the corpse is 
committed to the deep, and it is report¬ 
ed throughout the ship that the name 
of the deceased is Rhoda Steele. The 
tale was false: it was Marion Nugent 
who died — it was Rose Sherbrooke, 
alias Rose Coral, alias Rhoda Steele, 
who lived to rob the dead girl of her 
effects and to assume her name!" 

The broken fan was flung violently 
to the floor, and Mrs. Rutherford sprang 
to her feet, her face livid with passion 
and her blue eyes blazing with a steel- 
like light. 


"■How dare you come here to assert 
such falsehoods f” she cried. "You 
have always hated me—you and all the 
rest of your haughty family—^because 
it pleased Clement Rutherford to marry 
me—me, a penniless governess. But I 
am your sister-in-law, and 1 demand 
that you treat me with proper respect. 
You came here to-day simply to insult 
me. Well, sir, 1 will summon my hus¬ 
band, and he shall protect me from 
your insolence." 

She turned toward the door as she 
spoke, but he motioned her back with 
an imperative and scornful gesture. 

"Softly, Rose Coral," he said, with a 
sneer: “the manners of the Quartier 
Brfida are not much to my taste, nor do 
they suit the character you have been 
pleased to assume. Do you think me 
so void of common sense as to return 
home without full proof of your iden¬ 
tity? I have in my possession a large 
colored photograph of you, taken some 
ye.ars ago by Hildebrandt of Vienna, 
and endorsed by him on the back with 
a certific.ate stating that it is an accurate 
likeness of the celebrated Rose Coral. 
Secondly, I have brought home with 
me two witnesses—one is Jane Sheldon, 
late housekeeper for the Rev. Walter 
Nugent, and formerly nurse to the de¬ 
ceased Marion Nugent; and the other 
is a French hairdresser who lived many 
years in Vienna, and who. for several 
months, daily arranged the profuse 
tresses of Rose Coral. One will prove 
who you are not, and the other will as 
certainly prove who you are." 

“Who I svas," she said, defiantly. 
" I will deny it no longer: I am Rose 
Sherbrooke, once known as Rose Coral, 
and, what is more to the purpose, 1 am 
the wife of Clement Rutherford. Have 
a care, my brother Horace, lest you re¬ 
veal to the world that your immaculate 
relatives have been touching pitch of 
the blackest hue and greatest tenacity. 
Prove mo to be the vilest of my sex, I 
remain none the less a wedded wife— 
your brother's wife—and I defy you. 
The game is played out, and I have 
won it.” 

Site threw herself back in her chair 
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and cast on him a glance of insolent 
disdain, Horace Rutherford looked at 
her with a scornful smile. 

“The game is not played out," he 
said, calmly. “One card remains in 
my hand, and I produce it. It is the 
Ace of Diamonds, and its title is The 
Rose of the Morning." 

A livid paleness overspread Mrs. 
Rutherford’s features, and a stifled cry 
escaped from her lips. She half rose 
from her seat, but, seeming to recollect 
herself, she sank back and covered her 
face with her hands. Horace contin¬ 
ued, after a momentary pause: 

“My investigations into the history 
of the Count Wilhelm von Erlcnstein 
during the last years of his life revealed 
the fact that he had lost the most valu¬ 
able of the jewels of his family. It had 
been stolen. It was a pink diamond 
of great size and beauty, known to gem- 
connoisseurs by the name of The Rose 
of the Morning—one of those remark¬ 
able stones which have a history and a 
pedigree, and which are as well known 
by reputation to diamond-fanciers ns 
arc Raphael’s Transfiguration and the 
Apollo lielvidcre to the lovers of art. 
This gem was worn by Count Wilhelm 
as a clasp to the plume in his toque at 
a fancy ball given by one of the Mct- 
ternich family, at which he appeared in 
the costume of Henri HI. of France. 
He afterward, with culpable careless¬ 
ness, placed it, amongst his studs, pins, 
watch-chains and other similar bijou¬ 
terie, in a small steel cabinet which 
stood in his bed-chamber. His illness 
and the dismissal of Rose Coral occurred 
soon after the fancy ball in question, 
and it was not till his heir, the present 
count, had been for some time in pos¬ 
session of the estates that it was discov¬ 
ered that the great diamond was miss¬ 
ing. Itwasnottobe found, and suspicion 
immediately fell upon the late count’s 
valet, a Frenchman named Antoine La- 
salle, who was found to have been mys¬ 
teriously possessed of a large sum of 
money after the count’s death. He 
was arrested, and it was conclusively 
proved that he had stolen a number of 
valuable trinkets from his dying mas¬ 


ter, but still no trace of The Rose of the 
Morning could be discovered, and La¬ 
Salle strenuously denied all knowledge 
respecting it. 'The family olfered large 
rewards for its recovery, and the detect¬ 
ives of all the large cities of Europe 
have been for some time pn the alert to 
discover it, but in vain. As soon as I 
heard this story, I thought that I could 
make a tolerably shrewd guess as to the 
whereabouts of the missing jewel; and 
I caused investigations to be set on foot 
in New York by a trusty agent, which 
resulted in the discovery that The Rose 
of the Morning had been sold some six 
months before to a jeweler in Maiden 
lane for about one-twenty-fifth of its 
value, the peculiar tint of the stone, and 
the purchaser’s ignorance of the estima¬ 
tion in which it is held by the gem-fan¬ 
ciers of Europe, having militated against 
the m.-ignitude of the valuation set upon 
it. It was secured for mo at a com- 
iraratively trifling price. The person 
who sold it to the jeweler some six 
months ago, in spite of a partial dis¬ 
guise and an assumed name, was easy 
to recognize, from the description given, 
.as that lady of many names, Mrs. John 
Archer’s governess. Now, Rose Coral, 
what say you ? You may be Mrs. Clem¬ 
ent Rutherford, my brother’s lawful wife, 
but you are not the less a thief and a 
criminal, for whom the laws have terri¬ 
ble punishment and bitter degradation." 

“ This is but a poor invention : where 
are your proofs ?’’ she cried, looking up 
as she spoke, but her faltering voice 
and quivering lips contradicted her 
words. 

“ Hero is my chief witness." He 
drew off his left-hand glove as ho 
spoke, and extended his hand toward 
her. On the third finger blazed the 
beautiful gem of which he had spoken, 

I its great size and purity fully displayed 
in the pale afternoon sunlight that flash¬ 
ed back in rosy radiance from its bright- 
tinted depths. 

“ It is almost too large to wear as a 
ring,” ho said with great coolness, look¬ 
ing at the jewel, “but I wish it to run 
no further risks till I can transfer it to 
its lawful owner, which will be as soon 
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as it has played its talismanic part by 
freeing my brother from his impostor- 
wife.” 

The lady rose from her seat, pale, 
calm and resolved. 

" Further insults arc useless, sir," she 
said. “The game is ended now, and 
you have won it. What is it that you 
wish me to do ?" 

"You must sail for Europe in one of 
next week's steamers, leaving behind 
you such a confession of guilt ns will 
enable my brother to procure a divorce 
without revealing the shameful fact that 
he was the innocent means of intro¬ 
ducing an impostor—a ci-devaut lorctte 
—to his family and friends as his wife. 
Ilcttcr this scandal of an elopement 
than the horror of having such a story 
made public. An income amply suffi¬ 
cient for your wants will be settled upon 
you, on condition that you never return 
to the United States, and never, in any 
way, proclaim the fact that Mrs. Clem¬ 
ent Rutherford and Rose Coral were 
one and the same person.” 

" I accept your conditions,” she said, 
wearily. “I will go, never to return. 
Now leave me. But stay: will you not 
answer me one question ?" 

" I will, certainly.” 

"Who was it that discovered my 
sccaet ?” 

“My mother — my blind mother. 
Some years ago, before she lost her 
sight, 1 accompanied her on a short 
European tour, in which we visited Eng¬ 
land, France, Switrcrland, and finally 
Italy. While we were at Rome I fell 
ill with the fever of the country, and 
my physicians gave orders that as soon 
as I was well enough to travel 1 should 
leave Italy for a more bracing climate. 
We bad not visited Naples, and I was 
anxious that my mother should not re¬ 
turn home without seeing the wonders 
of that city; so as soon ns I became 
convalescent I prevailed upon her to 
leave me in the care of some friends 
and. to join a party who were going 
thither. During her stay she went fre¬ 
quently to the opera. One evening she 
was greatly disturbed by the loud talk¬ 
ing and laughing of some persons in 


the box next to the one she occupied, and 
she was much struck with the beauty, 
the brilliant toilette and the boisterous 
conduct of one of the female members 
of the party. She inquired the name 
of the person she had thus remarked. 
It was yourself, and she learned not 
only your name, but your whole his¬ 
tory. When at her own dinner-table 
she heard the sweet and singular laugh 
that had so struck her on that occasion, 
the sensitiveness of hearing peculiar to 
the blind caused her to recognize the 
sound at once; and the description 
which I afterward gave her of your per¬ 
sonal appearance only changed tortur¬ 
ing doubt into agonizing certainty.” 

“Thanks for your courtesy: I will 
detain you no longer.” 

Horace bowed and approached the 
door. Suddenly, as if moved by a sud¬ 
den impulse, he turned back. 

“Believe mo, this task has been .a 
hard one,” he said, earnestly. “And 
remember, if hereafter you may need 
pecuniary aid, do not hesitate to apply 
to me. For Heaven’s sake, do not re¬ 
turn to the life you once led. There was 
one redeeming feature in the imposture 
which you practiced: it showed that 
some yearning for a pure name and an 
innocent life was yet possible to you.” 

“I want no sermons,” she answered, 
abruptly. “Only leave me at peace. 
Go: I am sick of the sight of you.” 

As ho closed the door he cast one 
parting glance on the room and its oc¬ 
cupant. She stood leaning against the 
back of a large arm-chair, her clasped 
hands resting on the top, and her white, 
rigid face set in the fixed calmness of 
total despair. 

Thus left alone, she remained stand¬ 
ing for some time as motionless as 
though she were a marble statue and 
not a living woman. Suddenly she 
seemed to take some desperate re¬ 
solve : she threw back her head with a 
bitter, mirthless laugh, and going to the 
bell she rang it. Her maid quickly 
appeared. 

“ I have a wretched headache, Chris¬ 
tine,” she said. “ I shall not come down 
to dinner, and do not disturb me till 
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nine o'clock: that will give me time 
enough to dress for Mrs. Winchester’s 
ball, I will wear the palc-blue satin 
and my point-lace tunic. Be sure you 
change the white roses that loop it for 
pink ones, and lay out my parure of 
pearls and diamonds, and my point-lace 
fan and handkerchief. Now bring me 
the two phials that stand on the third 
shelf of the closet in my bed-chamber.” 

Christine departed on her errand and 
soon returned, bringing with her two 
bottles, the smallest of which was l.a- 
beled "Solution of Morphia— Poison. 
Dose for an adult, ten dropswhile 
the largest was simply inscribed "Sul¬ 
phuric Ether.” These she placed on 
the chimney-piece, and then proceeded 
to arrange the cushions of the lounge 
and to draw the curtains. " I will now 
leave niadame to her repose,” she said. 
“Doesmadame need anything more?” 

" No, I shall want nothing more,” was 
the rejily. The door closed upon the 
maid's retre.ating form, and Mrs. Ruth¬ 
erford instantly shot the bolt. 

She cast a sad and wistful glance 
around the dainty room and on its glit¬ 
tering contents, "y'etats si bicn id,” 
she said regretfully. " I had found here 
the existence which suited me, and now 
the end has come. It is not in my na¬ 
ture to remain satisfied with a life of 
poverty and respectability, and I will 
not return to one of degradation and 
vice. But, after all. what does it mat¬ 
ter? My fate would have found me 
sooner or later, and this soft couch is 
better than a hospital bed or the slabs 
of La Morgue: this draught is more 
soothing than the cold waters of the 
Thames or the Seine. Life is no longer 
a game that is worth the candle: let us 
extinguish the lights and put the cards 
away.” 

She took up the phial of morphia, 
drew the little sofa nearer to the fire¬ 
place and extended herself upon it. 
The daylight faded from the sky and 
night came, and with the night came 
sleep—a sleep whose dream was of 
Eternity, and whose wakening light 
would be the dawn of the resurrection 
morning. 


“Accidental death” was the verdict 
of the coroner and the newspapers, and, 
in fact, of the world in general—a con¬ 
clusion much assisted by the evidence 
of Cliristine, who testified that her mis¬ 
tress was in the habit of using narcotics 
and anaisthctics in large quantities to 
relieve the pain of the neuralgic head¬ 
aches from which she was a constant 
sufferer. Society said, "How sadl 
Dre.adful, is it not?” and went on its 
way—not exactly rejoicing, for the 
death of Mrs. Rutherford deprived its 
members of her long-promised, long- 
talked-of Shrove-Tuesday ball, and con¬ 
sequently the gay world mourned her 
loss very sincerely for a short time; in 
fact, till a well-known leader of fasliion 
announced her intention of giving a 
fancy-dress party on the night thus left 
vacant, whereupon Society was con¬ 
soled, and Mrs. Rutherford’s sad fate 
was forgotten. 

Only two persons—Horace Ruther¬ 
ford and his mother—suspected that 
her death was not an accidental one; 
but they guarded their secret carcfid- 
ly, and Clement Rutherford will never 
learn that his dead wife was other than 
the innocent English girl she represent¬ 
ed herself to be. Walter Nugent wrote 
a pathetic letter to Mrs. Rutherford, 
begging that a lock of ids lost and now 
forgiven darling’s hair might be sent to 
him ; and it cost Horace a sharp pang 
of regret when he substituted for the 
bi.ack, w.avy tress furnished by Clem¬ 
ent a golden ringlet purchased from 
one of the leading hairdressers of New 
York. 

’’ Heaven forgive me!” he said to 
himself, remorsefully, as he sealed the 
little packet; "but I really think that 
this is one of the cases wherein one 
cannot be blamed for not revealing the 
truth.” 

A few months later, Horace Ruther¬ 
ford stood in Greenwood Cemetery con¬ 
templating with curiosity and interest 
the inscription on a recently'-erected 
monument of pure white marble. 

"Sacred to the memory of Marion 
Nugent, beloved wife of Clement Ruth¬ 
erford,” he read. "Well, this is con- 
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sistcnt at least. She wears the disguise 
of a virtuous woman in her very tomb. 
Marbn Nugent rests beneath the waves 
of the Atlantic ocean, and here Rose 
Sherbrooke sleeps in an honored grave 
beneath the shelter of the dead girl’s 


stainless name. But the deception has 
power to harm no longer, so let us leave 
her in peace. It is well for our family 
that, even as a sunken wreck, we still 
find this pirate bark Under False Colors.” 

Lucy Hamilton Hooper. 
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